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ADVERTISEMENT. 

[TO THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE PH1LOj*OPHY OF 

THE HUMAN MIXT>.] 



After an interval of more than twenty years, I venture to 
present to the public a Second Volume on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind. 

When the preceding Part was sent to the press, I expected 
that a few short chapters would comprehend all that I had 
farther to oflfer concerning the Intellectual Powers ; and that I 
should be able to employ the greater part of this volume in 
examining those principles of our constitution, which are im- 
mediately connected with the Theory of Morals.* On proceed- 
ing, however, to attempt an analysis of Reason, in the more 
strict acceptation of that term, I found so many doubts crowd- 
ing on me with respect to the logical doctrines then generally 
received, that I was forced to abandon the comparatively 
limited plan according to which I had originally intended to 
treat of the Understanding, and, in the meantime, to suspend 
the continuation of my work, till a more unbroken leisure 
should allow me to resume it with a less dinded attention. 

* See voIb. vi., Tii. — Ed, 
VOL. III. A 



•2 ADVEIITIKEMENT. 

Of the accidents which have since occurred to retard my 
progress, it is unnecessary to take any notice here. I allude to 
them, merely as an apology for those defects of method, which 
are the natural, and perhaps the unavoidable consequences of 
the frequent interruptions by which the train of my thoughts 
has been diverted to otlier pursuits. Such of my readers as are 
able to judge how very large a proportion of my materials has 
been the fruit of my own meditiitions ; and who are aware of 
the fugitive nature of oiu: reasonings concerning phenomena 
80 far removed from the perceptions of Sense, will easily con- 
ceive the difficulty I must occasionally have experienced, in 
decyphering the short and slight hints on these topics, which I 
had committed to writing at remote i^eriods of my life ; and 
still more, in recovering the thread which had at first con- 
nected them together in the order of my researches. 

I have repeatedly had occasion to regret the tendency of this 
intermitted and irregular mode of composition, to deprive my 
speculations of those advantages in point of continuity, which, 
to the utmost of my i)ower, I have endeavoured to give them. 
But I would willingly indulge the hope, that this is a blemish 
more likely to meet the eye of the author than of the reader ; 
and I am confident that the critic who shall honour me 
with a sufficient degree of attention to detect it where it 
may occur, will not be inclined to treat it with an undue 
severitj'. 

A Third Volume (of which the chief materials are alreatly 
prepared) will comprehend all that I mean to publish imder 
the title of the Philosophy ofihe Human Mind^ The principal 
subjects allotted for it are Language ; Imitation ; the Varieties 
of Intellectual Character ; and the Faculties by which Man is 
distinguished from the lower animals. The first two of these 
articles belong in strict propriety to this second part of my 
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work, but the size of the volume has prevent^l me from enter- 
ing on the consideration of them at present.* 

The circumstances which have so long delayed the publica- 
tion of these volumes on the Intellectual Powers, have not 
operated, in an equal degree, to prevent the prosecution of my 
inquiries into those principles of Human Nature, to which my 
attention was for many years statedly and forcibly called by 
my official duty. Much, indeed, still remains to he done in 
maturing, digesting, and arranging many of the doctrines 
which I was accustomed to introduce into my lectures ; but if 
I shall be blessed, for a few years longer, with a moderate share 
of health and of mental vigour, I do not Altogether despair of 
yet contributing sometliing in the form of Essay 8,\ to fill up 
the outline which the sanguine imagination of youth encour- 
aged me to conceive, before I had duly measured the magni- 
tude of my undertaking with the time or with the abilities 
which I could devote to the execution. 

The volume which I now pubh'sh is more particularly in- 
tended for the use of Academical Students ; and is ofiered to 
them as a guide or assistant, at that important stage of their 
progress when, the usual course of discipline being completed, 
an inquisitive mind is naturally led to review its past attain- 
ments, and to form plans for its future improvement. In the 
prosecution of this design, I have not aimed at the establish- 
ment of new theories ; far less have I aspired to the invention of 
any new organ for the discovery of truth. My principal object 
is to aid my readers in unlearning the scholastic errors which, 
in a greater or less degree, still maintain their ground in our 
most celebrated seats of learning ; and by subjecting to /ree, 
but I trust not sceptical discussion, the more enlightened 

» Sec vol. [y.—Ed. t See vol. y.—Ed, 
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though discordant systems of modern logicians, to accustom 
the understanding to the unfettered exercise of its native cap&- 
citiea That several of the views opened in the following pages 
appear to myself original, and of some importance, I will not 
deny ; but the reception these may meet with, I shall regard as 
a matter of comparative indifference, if my labours be found 
useful in training the mind to those habits of reflection on its 
own operations, which may euuble it to superadd to the in- 
structions of the schools, that higher education which no schools 
can bestow. 
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PART SECOND, FIRST DIVISION. 

OF REASON, OR THE UNDERSTANDING PROPERLY 80 CALLED ; AND 
THE VARIOUS FACULTIES AND OPERATIONS MORE IMMEDIATELY 
CONNECTED WITH IT. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE VAGUENESS AND AMBIGUITY OF 
THE COMMON PHILOSOPHICAL LANGUAGE RELATIVE TO THIS PART OF 
OUR CONSTITUTION — REASON AND REASONING — UNDERSTANDING — 
INTELLECT — JUDGMENT, ETC. 

The power of Reason, of which I am now to treat, is unques- 
tionably the most important by far of those which are compre- 
hended under the general title of Intellectual. It is on the 
right use of this power that our success in the pursuit both of 
knowledge and of happiness depends ; and it is by the exclusive 
possession of it that man is distinguished, in the most essential 
respects, from the lower animals. It is, indeed, from their 
subserviency to its operations, that the other faculties, which 
have been hitherto under our consideration, derive their chief 
value. 

In proportion to the peculiar importance of this subject are 
its extent and its difficulty ; — both of them such as to lay me 
under a necessity, now that I am to enter on the discussion, to 
contract, in various instances, those designs in which I was 
accustomed to indulge myself, when I looked forward to it from 
a distance. The execution of them at present, even if I were 
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more competent to the task, apixjars to me, on a closer exa- 
mination, to be altogether incomi>atible with the comi)relien- 
eivencss of the general plan which was sketched out in the 
advertisement prefixed to the former volmne; and to the 
accomplishment of which I am anxious, in the first instanci*, 
to direct my efibrts. If that undertaking should ever be com- 
pleted, I may perhajis be able afterwards to ofier additional 
illustrations of certain articles, which the limits of this part of 
my work prevent me from considering with the attention which 
they deserve. I should wish, in particular, to contribute some- 
thing more than I can here introduce, towards a rational and 
practical system of Logic, adapted to the present state of 
human knowledge, and to the real business of human life. 

" What subject," says Burke, " does not branch out to 
infinity ! It is the nature of our particular scheme, and the 
single point of view in which we consider it, which ought to 
put a stop to our researches."^ How forcibly does the remark 
apply to all those speculations which relate to the principles of 
the Human Mhid ! 

I have frequently had occasion, in the course of the foregoing 
disquisitions, to regret the obscurity in which this department 
of philosophy is involved, by the vagueness and ambiguity of 
words ; an<l I have mentioned, at the same time, my unwilling- 
ness to attempt verlml innovations, wherever I could possibly 
avoid them, without essential injury to my argument. The 
rule which I have adopted in my own practice, is, to give 
to every faculty and operation of the mind its own Hpi)roj)riate 
name ; follo^^^ng, in the selection of this name, the prevalent 
use of our Ix^st writers ; and endeavouring afterwards, as far 
as I have l)een able, to employ each word exclusivelt/ in that 
ac*ceptation in which it has hitherto been used most generally. 
In the judgments which I have formed on points of this sort, 
it is more than probable that I may sometimes liave been 
mistaken ; but the mistake is of little consequence, if I myself 
have invariably annexed the same meaning to the same phrase ; 
— an accuracy which I am not so j>resumptuous as to imagine 

* Conrlnsion of thr Impiiri/ iii/n ihf tinh^huc ni\d the licanfi/ul. 
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that I have unitbrmly attained, but which I am coascious of 
having, at least, uniformly attempted. How far 1 have suc- 
ceeded, they alone who have followed my reasonings with a 
very critical attention are qualified to determine ; for it is not 
by the statement of formal definitions, but by the habitual use 
of precise and appropriate language, that I have endeavoured 
to fix in my reader's mind the exact import of my expressions. 

In appropriating, however, particular words to particular 
ideas, I do not mean to censure the practice of those who may 
have understood them in a sense different from that which I 
annex to them ; but I found that, without such an appropria- 
tion, I could not explain my notions respecting the human 
mind, with any tolerable degree of distinctness. This scrupu- 
lous appropriation of terms, if it can be called an innovation, 
is the only one which I have attempted to introduce ; for in no 
instance have I presumed to annex a philosopliicnl meaning to 
a technical word belonging to tliis branch of science, without 
having previously shown, that it has been used in the same 
sense by good writers, in some passages of their works. After 
doing this, I hope I shall not be accused of affectation, when I 
decline to use it in any of the other acceptations in whicli, from 
carelessness or from want of precision, they may have been led 
occasionally to employ it. 

Some remarkable instances of vagueness and ambiguity, in 
the employment of words, occur in that branch of my subject 
of which I am now to treat. The word Reason itself is far 
from being precise in its meaning. In common and popular 
discourse, it denotes that power by wliich we distinguish truth 
from falsehood, and right from wrong, and by which we are 
enabled to combine means for the attainment of particular 
ends. Whether these different capacities are, witli strict logical 
propriety, referred to the same power, is a question which I 
shall examine in another part of my work ; but that they are all 
included in the idea which is generally annexed to the word 
reason, there can be no doubt ; and the case, so far as I know, 
is the same with the corresponding term in all languages what- 
ever. The fact probably is, that tliis word was first employed 
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to comprehend the principles, whatever they are, by which man 
is distinguished from the brutes ; and afterwards came to be 
somewhat limited in its meaning, by the more obvious con- 
clusions concerning the nature of that distinction, which pre- 
sent themselves to the common sense of mankind. It is in 
this enlarged meaning that it is opposed to instinct by Pope : 

" And lleaeon raise oVr Instinct as yoo can ; 
In this tis God directs, in that His Man." 

It was thus, too, that Milton plainly understood the term, 
when he remarked, that smiles imply the exercise of reason: — 



"... Smiles from Reason flow, 
To hrutes denied : " . . . 

And still more explicitly in these noble Hues : — 

** There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done ; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of Keahox, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
(fovern the rest ; self-knowing ; and from theuco, 
Magnanimous, to correspond with Heaven ; 
But, grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore 
And worship Go<l Supreme, who made him chief 
Ofall his works." 

Among the various characteristics of humanity, the power of 
devising means to accomplish ends, together with the power of 
distinguishing truth from falsehood, and right from wrong, are 
obviously the most conspicuous and important, and accordingly 
it is to these that the word reason, even in its most comprehen- 
sive acceptation, is now exclusively restricted.^ 



* This, I think, is the meaning which 
most naturally presents itself to com- 
mon readers, when the word reason 
occurs in authors not affecting to aim 
at any nice logical distinctions ; and it 
is certainly the meaning which must bo 
annexed to it, in some of the most sori- 
UU8 and important arguments in which 
it has ever boon omi>loved. In the fol- 



lowing passage, for example, where Mr. 
Ix>ckc contrasts the light of Reason with 
that of Revelation, he plainly proceeds 
on the supposition, that it is competent 
to appeal to the former, as affording a 
standard of right and wrong, not less 
than of speculative truth and falsehixHl ; 
nor can theit; be a doubt that, when he 
speaks oftntth as the objr<-t of natural 
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By some philosc^hersk the meaning of the woni has been of 
late restricted still farther ; to the power by which we dis^tiu- 
goish truth from falsehood, and combine means for the accom- 
plishment of om- pmpoees; — the capacity of distiugnishing 
right from wrong being referred to a sef^arate principle or 
faculty, to which different names have been assigned in different 
ethical theories. The following passage from Mr. Hume con- 
tains one of the most explicit statements of this limitation 
which I can recollect : — " Thus, the distinct boundaries and 
offices of Reason and of Taste are easily ascertained. The former 
conveys the knowledge of truth and falsehood ; tlie latter gives 
the sentiment of beauty and deformitv — \Tice and virtue. 
Reason, being cool and disengaged, is no motive to action, and 
directs only the impulse received fi*om appetite or inclination, 
by shewing us the means of attaining happiness or avoiding 
misery. Taste, as it gives pleasure or jmin, and thereby con- 
stitutes happiness or misery, becomes a motive to action, and is 
the first spring or impulse to desire and volition."^ 

On the justness of this statement of Mr. Himie, I have no 
remarks to offer here ; as my sole object in quoting it was to 



reason, it was principally, if not wholly, 
moral trnth wliich be had in his view : 
" Reason is natural revelation, whereby 
the eternal Father of Light, and foun- 
tain of all knowledge, communicates 
to mankind that portion of truth which 
he has laid within the reach of their 
natural faculties. Revelation is natural 
reason, enlarged by a new set of dis- 
coveries, communicated by Go<l imme- 
diately, which reason vouches the truth 
of, by the testimony and proofs it gives 
that they come from God. So that he 
who takes away Reason to make way 
for Revelation, puts out the light of 
both, and does much the same as if he 
would persuade a man to put out his 
eyes, the better to receive the remote 
light of an invisible star by a telescope." 
— Eitsay^ b. iv. c. 19. 

A passage still more explicit for my 
present purpose occurs in tlic plea-sing 



and philosophical coi\jecturc8 of Huy* 
gens, concerning the planetary worlds. 
'* Positis vero cjusmodi planetarum in- 
colis ratione utentibus, quasri adhuc 
potest, anne idem illic, atque apud nos, 
sit hoc quod ratioaem vocamus. Quod 
quidem ita esse omnino dicendum vide- 
tur, neque aliter fieri posse ; sive usum 
rationis in his considoremus quso ad 
mores ct sDquitatem pertinent, sivo iu 
iis quae spcctnnt ad principia et funda- 
menta scientianmi. Etenim ratio apud 
nos est, qure sonsum justitiio, honesti, 
lAudiH,clcuienti{i), gratitudinis ingenerat, 
mala ac bona in uuiversum discornere 
docet : quasque ad ha;c animum discip- 
lince, multonmique iuvcntorum cnpnceni 
redilit,"&c. &c. — Hugenii Opera Varia, 
vol. ii. p. 603. Ludg. Iktav. 1724. 

* Esgnffn and Treatises, Sir. Ap|»cn- 
dix, conreniing Moral Sentiment. 
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illustrate the different meanings annexed to the word reason 
by different writers. It will appear afterwards, that, in conse- 
quence of this circumstance, some controversies which have 
been keenly agitated about the principles of morals, resolve 
entirely into verbal disputes, or, at most, into questions of 
arrangement and classification, of little comparative moment to 
the points at issue.* 

Another ambiguity in the word reason, it is of still greater 
consequence to point out at present — an ambiguity which leads 
us to confound our rational powers in general with that parti- 
cular branch of them, known among logicians by the name of 
the Discursive Faculty. The affinity between the words reason 
and reasoning sufficiently accounts for this inaccuracy in com- 
mon and popular language ; although it cannot fail to appear 
obvious, on the slightest reflection, that in strict j)ropriety, 
reasoning only expresses one of the various functions or opera- 
tions of reason, and that an extraordinary capacity for the 
former by no means affords a test by which the other consti- 
tuent elements of the latter may be measured.^ Nor is it to 
common and popular language that this inaccuracy is confined. 
It has extended itself to the systems of some of our most acute 
I)hilosophers, and has, in various instances, produced an ap- 
parent diversity of opinion where there was little or none in 
reality. 

* In confirmation of tliiH remark, I cnce of opinion between tins writer and 

Hhall only quote at present a few 8en- Mr. Hume, turns chiefly on the difler- 

tencos from an excellent discourse, by ent degrees of latitude with wliich they 

Dr. Adams of Oxfoi-d, on the nature and have used the wonl reason. Of the two, 

obligations of virtue. " Nothing can there cannot be a doubt that Dr. Adams 

bi-ing us under an obligation to do what has adhered by far the most faithfully, 

appears to our moral judgment wron/j, not only to its acceptation in the works 

It may bo supposed our interest to do of our best English authors, but to the 

this, but it cannot be supposed our duty. acceptation of the corresponding term 

Power may compel, interest may in the ancient langnnges. " Est quidem 



• • • 



bribe, pleasure may persuade, but Rea- vera lex, recta ratio . . . quR? vocet ad 
SON only can oblige. This is the only ofticium, jubendo ; vetando, a fraude de- 
authority which rational beings can tcrreat,'' &c. &c. 

own, and to which they owe obedi- • '' The two most different things in 

once." the world," Kuyn liOirke, *' are a logical 

It must appear i>erfectly obviouR to chicaner, and a man of reason." — Cmi- 

r very reader, that I ho apparent dilVer- duct of the VtHUmtoHdinff, ^ ^\, 
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"No hjpothesin,'' says Dr. Campbdl, "liitbiTto iiiveuteil, 
hath shewn that, hy means of the discursive faculty, witliout 
the aid of any other mental power, we could ever obtain a 
notion of either the beautiful or the good."^ The remark is 
undoubtedly true, and may be applied to all those systems 
which ascribe to Beason the origin of our moral ideas, if the 
expressions reason and discursive /acuity be used as synony- 
mous. But it was assuredly not in tliis restricted acceptation, 
that the word reason was understood by those ethical writers 
at whose doctrines this criticism seems to have been pointed by 
the ingenious author. That the discursive faculty alone is 
sufficient to account for the origin of our moral ideas, I do not 
know that any theorist, ancient or modern, has yet ventimni to 
assert. 

Various otlier philosophical di8[)utes might be mentioned, 
which would be at once brought to a conclusion, if tliis distinc- 
tion between reason and the power of reasoning were steadily 
kept in view.^ 



' Philosophy of Rhetoric^ vol. i. 
p. 204. 

' It is curious that Dr. Johnson has 
assigned to this very limited, and (ac- 
cording to present usage) very doubtful 
interpretation of the word reason^ the 
first place in his enumeration of its 
various meanings, as if he had thought 
it the sense in which it is most pro])crly 
and correctly employed. " Reason," he 
tells us, " is the power by which man 
deduces one proposition from auothcr, 
or proceeds from premises to conse- 
quences." The authority which he has 
quoted for this definition is still more 
curious, being manifestly altogether in- 
applicable to his purpose. " Reason is 
the director of man's will, discovering 
in action what is good ; for the laws of 
well-doing are the dictates of right 
reason .** — Hooker. 

In the sixth article of the same enu- 
meration, he states as a distinct mean- 
ing, of the same word, ratiociiuition, 
discftrnict power. What pog.sil)lc differ- 



ence could he conceive between this 
signification and that above quoted ? 
The authority, however, which he prt)- 
duces for this, last explanation is worth 
transcribing. It is a passage from Sir 
John Davis, where that fanciful writer 
states a distinction between reason and 
understanding, to which he sccniH to 
have been led by a conceit founded on 
their respective etymologies. 

" When ihe rat«« ihlng^ and moTei from 

ground to ground. 

The name of RetMoo ihe obtain* by tills ; 

But when by Rcaaon she the truth hath 

found. 

And Btandeth flxt, she Undcntaading is." 

The adjective reasonable, as employed 
in our language, is not liable to the 
same ambiguity with the substantive 
from which it is derived. It dcnotcM a 
character in which reason (taking that 
word in its largest acceptation) possesses 
a decided ascendant over the tenjpcr 
and the passions ; aii<l iinplics no par- 
ticular pruponsity to a (liHplMV of the dix- 
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In the use which I make of the word reason^ in the title of 
the following disquifiitions, I e^^ploy it in a manner to which 
no philosopher can object, — to denote merely the power by 
which we distinguish truth from falsehood, and combine means 
for the attainment of our ends ; omitting, for the present, all 
consideration of that function which many have a8cril)ed to it, 
of distingubhing right from wrong, without^ however, presum- 
ing to call in question the accuracy of those by whom the term 
has been thus explained. Under the title of Reaaon^ I shall 
consider also whatever faculties and operations appear to be 
more inunediately and essentially connected with the discovery 
of trtUh, or the attainment of the objects of our pursuit — ^more 
jiarticularly the Power of Reasoning or Deduction ; but dis- 
tinguishing, as carefully as I can, our capacity of carrying on 
this logical process, from those more comprehensive powers 
which Reason is understood to imply. 

The latitude with which this word has been so universally 
used, seemed to recommend it as a convenient one for a general 
title, of which the object is rather comprehension than pre- 
cision. In the discussion of particular questions, I shall avoid 
the employment of it as far as I am able, and shall endeavour 
to select other modes of speaking, more exclusively significant 
of the ideas wliich I wish to convey.^ 



ciireive power, if, indeed, it does not ex- 
clude the idcA of such a propensity. In 
the following stanza. Pope certainly had 
no view to the logical talents of the lady 
whom he celebrates : 

" I know a thing Uiat'i most aneommon, 
(Enry be lUeDt and attrad.) 
I know a reouonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a Mend." 

Of this reasfmable woman^ we may 
Teuturo to conjecture, with some con- 
fidence, tliat she did not belong to the 
class of those femmes raisonnevMt, so 
happily described by Moliere : 

" Haisonncr est lemplnl de toule ma mairAn 
Ktle rnlMmnement en hannlt la raiiuMi." 



> Mr. Jjockc too has prefixed the same 
title. Of Bea$OH, to the 17th chapter of 
his Fourth Book, using the word in a 
sense nearly coinciding with that very 
extensive one which I wish my readers 
to annex to it here. 

After observing, that by reason he 
moans " that faculty whereby man is 
supposed to bcdistinguibhed from brutes, 
and wherein it is evident he much sur- 
passes them ;" he adds, that " we may 
in reason consider these four degrees; 
— the first and highest is the discover- 
ing and finding out of proofs; the second, 
the regular and methodical disposition 
of them, and laying them in a clear and 
fit order, to make their connexion and 
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Another iustance of the vagueness and indistinctness of the 
common language of logicians, in treating of this part of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, occurs in the word Under^ 
standing. In its popular sense, it seems to be very nearly 
synonymous with reason, when that word is used most compre- 
hensively ; and is seldom or never applied to any of our facul- 
ties, but such as are immediately subservient to the investigation 
of truth, or to the regulation of our conduct In this sense, 
it is so far from being understood to comprehend the powers of 
Imagination, Fancy, and Wit, that it is often stated in direct 
opposition to them ; as in the common maxim, that a soimd 
understandmg and a warm imagination are seldom united in 
the same person. But philosophers, without rejecting this use of 
the word, very generally employ it, with far greater latitude, to 
comprehend all the powers which I have euumerated under the 
title of Intellectual ; referring to it Imagination, Memory, and 
Perception, as well as the faculties to which it is appropriated 
in popular discourse, and which it seems, indeed, most properly 
to denote. It is in this manner that it is used by Mr. Locke in 
liis celebrated Essay, and by all the logicians who follow the 
common division of our mental powers into those of the Under- 
standing and those of the Will. 

In mentioning this ambiguity, I do not mean to cavil at the 



force be plainly and easily perceived ; 
the third is the perceiving their con- 
nexion; and the fourth, is making a 
right conclusion." 

Dr. Reid*8 authoritv for this use of 
the won! is equally explicit : " The 
power of reasoning is very nearly allied 
to that of judging. Wo include both 
under the name of reaaon." — InieUect. 
P&werB, p. 671, 4to. edit. 

Another authority to the same pur- 
pose is furnished by Milton : 

. . . " Whence the loiil 

ReMon recdres : and Reason is bbr biirg— 

DUeurHve or iniuUiTe." 

Par. iMi, b. ▼. 1. 486. 

I presume that Milton, who was a 



logician as well as a poet, means by the 
words her being, her essential or charac- 
teiistical endowment. 

To these quotations I nhall only add 
a sentence from a very judicious French 
writer, [Amauld,] which I am tempted 
to introduce here, less on account of the 
sanction which it gives to my own phra- 
.«eology, than of the importance of the 
tnith which it conveys. 

" Reason is commonly employed as 
an instrument to acquire the sciences ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the sciences 
ought to l>e made use of as an instru< 
ment to give reason its perfection." — 
DArt de Penser, translated by Ozell, 
p. 2. London, 1717. 
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phraseology of the writers from whom it has derived its origin, 
but only to point it out as a circumstance which may deserve 
attention in some of our future disquisitions. The division of 
our powers which has led to so extraordinary an extension of 
the usual meaning of language, has an obvious foundation in 
the constitution of our nature, and furnishes an arrangement 
which seems indispensable for an accurate examination of the 
subject : nor was it unnatural to bestow on those faculties, 
which are all subservient in one way or another to the right 
exercise of the understanding, the name of that power, from 
their relation to which their chief value arisca 

As the word understanding, however, is one of those which 
occur very frequently iu philosophical arguments, it may be 
of some use to disengage it from the ambiguity just remarked ; 
and it is on this account that I have followed the example of 
some late writers, in distinguishing the two classes of powers 
which were formerly referred to the understanding and to the 
will, by calling the former intellectual, and the latter active. 
The terms cognitive and motive were long ago proposed for the 
same purpose by Hobbes ; but they never appear to have come 
into general use, and are, indeed, liable to obvious objections. 

It has probably been owing to the very comprehensive mean- 
ing annexed in philosophical treatises to the word Understand- 
ing, that the use of it has so frequently been supplied of late by 
Intellect. The two words, as they are commonly employed, 
seem to be very nearly, if not exactly, synonymous ; and the 
latter possesses the advantage of being quite unequivocal, having 
never acquired that latitude of application of which the former 
admits. The adjective intellectual, indeed, has had its meaning 
extended as far as the substantive understanding ; but, as it 
can be easily di^ensed with in our particular arguments, it 
may, without inconvenience, be adopted as a distinctive epithet, 
where nothing is aimed at but to mark, in simple and concise 
language, a very general and obvious classification. The word 
intellect can be of no essential use whatever, if the ambiguity 
in the signification of the good old English word understanding 
be avoided ; and as to intellection, which a late very acute 
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writer^ has attempted to introduce, I can see no advantage at- 
tending it, which at all compensates for the addition of a new 
and uncouth term to a phraseology wliich, even in its most 
simple and unaffected form, is so apt to revolt the generality of 
readers. 

The only other indefinite word which I shall take notice of 
in these introductory remarks, \& judgment ; and in doing so, I 
shall confine myself to such of its ambiguities as are more pecu- 
liarly connected with our present subject In some cases, its 
meaning seems to approach to that of understanding ; as in the 
nearly synonymous phrases, a sound understanding and a sound 
judgment. If there be any difference between these two modes 
of expression, it appears to me to consist chiefly in this, that 
the former implies a greater degree of positive ability than the 
latter ; which indicates rather an exemption from those biasses 
which lead the mind astray, than the possession of any uncom- 
mon reach of capacity. To understanding we apply the epithets 
strong, vigorous, comprehensive, profound : to judgment, those 
of correct, cool, imprejudiced, impartial, solid. It was in this 
sense that the word seems to have been understood by Pope, in 
the following couplet : — 

"'Ti8 with owr jiulgmentH as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each Lelievcs his own." 

For this meaning of the word, its primitive and literal appli^ 
cation to the judicial decision of a tribunal accounts suffi* 
ciently. 

Agreeably to the same fundamental idea, the name of judg^ 
ment is given, with peculiar propriety, to those acquired powers 
of discernment which characterize a skilful critic in the fine 
arts ; powers which depend, in a very great degree, on a temper 
of mind free from the undue influence of authority and of casual 
associations. The power of taste itself is frequently denoted by 
the appellation oi judgment ; and a person who possesses a more 
than ordinary share of it is said to be a judge in those matters 
which fall under its cognizance. 

* Dr. Campbell : see his Philosophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. p. 103, let edit. 
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The meaning annexed to the word by logical writers is con- 
Ki<lerably different from tliiF, — denoting one of the simplest acta 
or operations of which we are conscious, in the exercise of our 
rational powers. In this acceptation, it does not admit of de- 
finition, any more than sensation, will, or Itelief. All that can 
be done, in such cases, is to describe the occasions on wliich the 
operation takes place, so as to direct the attention of others to 
their own thoughts. With this view, it may be observed, in 
the present instance, that when we give our assent to a mathe- 
matical axiom ; or when, after penising the demonstration of a 
theorem, we assent to tlie conclusion ; or, in general, when we 
pronounce concerning the truth or falsity of any proi)08ition, or 
the probability or improbability of any event ; the power by 
which we are enabled to perceive wliat is true or false, probable 
or improbable, is called by logicians the faculty of judgment. 
The same word, too, is frequently used to express the particular 
acts of this power, as when the decision of the understanding on 
any question is called a judgment of the mind. 

In treatises of logic, Judgment is commonly defined to be an 
act of the mind, by which one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another; a definition which, though not unexceptionable, is 
perhaps less so than most that have l)een given on similar 
occasions. Its defect (as Dr. Kcid has remaikcd) consists in 
this— that, although it be by affirmation or denial that we ex- 
press our judgments to others, yet judgment is a solitary act of 
the mind, to which this affirmation or denial is not essential ; 
and, therefore, if the definition be admitted, it must be under- 
stood of mental affirmation or deniid only, in which case, we do 
no more than substitute, instead of the thing defined, another 
mode of speaking perfectly synonymous. The definition has, 
however, notwithstanding this imi)erfection, the merit of a con- 
ciseness and perspicuity, not often to be found in the attempts 
of logicians to explain our intellectual operations. 

Mr. Locke seems disposed to restrict the word judgment to 
that faculty which pronounces concerning the verisimilitude of 
doubtful propositions ; employing the word knowledge to ex- 
press the faculty which perceives the tnith of propositions, 
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either intuitively or demonstratively certain. " The faculty 
which Qod has given man to supply the want of clear and 
certain knowledge^ in cases where that cannot be had, is 
judgment; whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree or 
disagree, or, which is the same tiling, any proposition to lie 
true or false, without perceiving a demonstrative evidence in 
the proofs. 

" Thus, the mind has two faculties conversant about truth 
and falsehood : — 

" First, knotvledgCj whereby it certainly perceives, and is un- 
doubtedly satisfied of the agreement or disagreement of any 
ideaa 

" Secondly, Judgnienf, which is the putting ideas together, or 
separating them from one another in the mind, when their 
agreement or disagreement is not perceived, but presumed to 
be BO ; which is, as the word imports, taken to be so, before it 
certainly appeara And if it so unites or separates them, as in 
reality things are, it is right j'ttdgmenL"^ 

For this limitation in the definition of Judgment, some pre- 
tence is aflforded by the literal signification of the word, when 
applied to the decision of a tribunal ; and also, by its meta- 
phorical application to the decisions of the mind, on those 
critical questions which fall under the province of Taste. But, 
considered as a technical or scientific term of Logic, the prac- 
tice of oiu* purest and most correct writers sufficiently sanctions 
the more enlarged sense in which I have explained it ; and, if 
I do not much deceive myself this use of it will be found more 
favourable to philosophical distinctness than Mr. Locke's lan- 
guage, which leads to an unnecessary multiplication of our 
intellectual powera What good reason can be given for assign- 
ing one name to the faculty which perceives truths that are 
certain, and another name to the faculty which perceives truths 
that are probable? Would it not be equally proper to dis- 
tinguish by different names, the power by which we perceive 
one proposition to be true, and another to he false? 

As to knowledge, I do not think that it can with propriety 

' Essay on the Human Understandhig^ book iv. chap. 14. [g§ 3, 4.] 
VOL. IIL B 
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be contrasted with Judgment ; nor do I apprehend that it is at 
all agreeable, either to common use or to philosophical accu- 
racy, to speak of knowledge as a faculty. To me it seems 
rather to denote the possession of those truths about which our 
faculties have been previously employed, than any separate 
power of the understanding by which truth is perceived.^ 

Before concluding tliese preliminary remarks, I cannot help 
expressing my regret, that the subject on which I am about to 
enter will so frequently lay me under the necessity of criticising 



* In attempting thus to fix the logical 
import of various words in our language, 
which are apt to be confounded in popu- 
lar speech with reason^ and also with 
rermonuig^ some of my readers may be 
HuqiriHcd thut I have said nothing 
aliout the word wisdom. The truth is, 
that the notion expressed by this tenn, 
as it is employed by our best writers, 
Bocms to presuppose the influence of 
some principles, the consideration of 
which belongs to a different part of my 
work. In coufirmntion of this, it may 
be remarked, that whereas the province 
of our rcasouing powers, (in their appli- 
cation to the business of life,) is limited 
to the choice of means ^ wisdom denotes 
a power of a more comprehensive nature 
and of a higher order ; a power which 
implies a judicious selection both of 
meatis and of ends. It is very precisely 
dcfine<l by Sir William Temple, to l>e 
*' that which makes meu judge what are 
the best ends, and what the best means 
to attain them." 

Of these two modifications of wisdom, 
the one denotes a power of the mind, 
which obviously falls under the view of 
the logician ; the examination of the 
other, as obviously bel<;ugs to ethics. 

A distinction similar to this was 
plainly in the mind of Cudworth, when 
he wi-ote the following passage, which, 
ulthough drawn from the purest sources 
of ancient philosophy, will, I doubt not, 
from the uncouthnoss of the phraHco- 



logy, have the appearance of extrava- 
gance to many in the present times. 
To myself it appears to point at a fact 
of the highest importance in the moral 
constitution of man. 

" We have all of us by natnre /uJ»- 
Tiv/im Tt, (as both Plato and Aristotle 
call it,) a certain divincUiant presage, 
and pai-turient vaticintUion in our minds, 
of some higher good and perfection than 
either power or hnotdedge. Knowledge 
is plainly to be preferred before power, 
as being that which guides and directs 
its blind force and impetus ; but Aris- 
totle himself declares, that there is A.«- 
ytv Tt A^iiVr**, which is Xiyy i^7^\ 
so hie 'hint I lyeVer than reason and know- 
ledge, which U tfie principle and ori- 
(final of it. For (saith he) Xiy§» Ji^x^ 
0lf X§'y0t, AkXm rt A^iTrrtf . The princi- 
ple of reason is not reason, but something 
better:'— InJteUectutd System, p. 203. 

Ix)rd Shaftesbury has expressed the 
same truth more simply and perspica- 
ously in that beautiful sentence which 
occurs more than once in his writings — 
" True wisdom comes more from the 
heart than from the head." — Number- 
less illustrations of this profound maxim 
must immediately crowd on the memory 
of all who are conversant with the most 
enlightened works on the theory of legis- 
lation ; more particularly with those 
which appeared, during the eighteenth 
century, on the science of political ceo- 
norav. 
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the language, and of disputing the opinions of my predecessors. 
In doing so, I am not conscious of being at all influenced by 
a wish to indulge myself in the captiousness of controversy ; 
nor am I much afraid of tliis imputation from any of my 
readers who shall honour these speculations with an attentive 
perusal. My real aim is, in the first place, to explain the 
grounds of my own deviations from the track which has been 
commonly pursued; and, secondly, to facilitate the progress 
of such as may follow me in the same path, by directing their 
attention to those points of divergency in the way, which may 
suggest matter for doubt or hesitation. I know, at the same 
time, tliat, in the opinion of many, the best mode of unfolding 
the principles of a science is to state them systematically and 
concisely, without any historical retrospects whatever; and I 
lielieve the opinion is well founded, in those departments of 
knowledge where the difficulty arises less from vague ideiis and 
indefinite terms, than from the length of the logical chain 
which the student has to trace. But, in such disquisitions 
as we are now engaged in, it is chiefly from the gradual 
correction of verbal ambiguities, and the gradual detection of 
imsuspected prejudices, that a progressive, though slow ap- 
proximation to truth is to be expected It is indeed a slow 
ai)proximation, at best, that we can hope to accomplish at 
present, in the examination of a subject where so many powerful 
causes (particularly those connected with the imperfections of 
language) conspire to lead us astray. But the study of the 
human mind is not, on that account, to be abandoned. Who- 
ever compares its actual state with that in which Bacon, Des- 
cartes, and Locke found it, must be sensible how amply their 
efforts for its improvement have been repaid, both by their 
own attainments, and by those of others who have since profited 
by their example. I am willing to hope, that some useful hints 
for its farther advancement may be derived even from my 03 
researches ; and, distant as the pro8i)ect may be of raising/^t to 
a level with the physical science of the Newtonian school, by 
uniting the opinions of speculative men about funda^nental 
principles, my ambition as an author will be fully grati'fied, if, 
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by the few who are competent to judge, I sliall be allowed to 
have contributed my share, however small, towards the attain- 
ment of so great an object. 

In the discussions which immediately follow, no argument 
will, I trust, occur beyond the reach of those who shall read them 
with the attention which every inquiry into the Human Mind 
indispensably requires. I have certainly endeavoured, to the 
utmost of my abilities, to render every sentence which I have 
written not only intelligible but perspicuous; and, where I 
have failed in the attempt, the obscurity will, I hope, be im- 
puted not to an aflfectation of mystery, but to some error of 
judgment. I can, without much vanity, say, that, with less 
expense of thought, I could have rivalled the obscurity of 
Kant; and that the invention of a new technical language, 
such as that which he has introduced, would have been an 
easier task, than the communication of clear and precise notions, 
(if I have been so fortunate as to succeed in this communi- 
cation,) without departing from the established modes of 
expression. 

To the following observations of D'Alembert (with some tri- 
fling verbal exceptions) I give my most cordial assent ; and, mor- 
tif3n[ng as they may appear to the pretensions of bolder theorists, 
I should be happy to see them generally recognised as canons 
of philosophical criticism : ** Truth in metaphysics resembles 
truth in matters of taste. In both cases, the seeds of it exist 
in every mind ; though few think of attending to this latent 
treasure, till it be pointed out to them by more curious inquirers. 
It should seem that everything we learn from a good meta- 
physical book is only a sort of reminiscence of what the mind 
previously knew. The obscurity, of which we are apt to com- 
plain in this science, may be always justly ascribed to the 
author ; because the information which he professes to com- 
municate requires no technical language appropriated to itself. 
Acco^rdingly, we may apply to good metaphysical authors 
what 1^ been said of those who excel in the art of writing, 
that, Hi reading them, everybody is apt to imagine that he 
himself; could have written in the same manner. 
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'^ But, in this sort of speculation, if all are qualified to under- 
stand, all are not fitted to teach. The merit of accommodating 
easily to the apprehension of others, notions which are at once 
simple and just, appears, from its extreme rarity, to be much 
greater than is commonly imagined. Sound metaphysical 
principles are truths which every one is ready to seize, but 
which few men have the talent of unfolding ; so difficult is it 
in this, as well as in other instances, to appropriate to one's 
self what seems to be the conmion inheritance of the human 
race.''^ 

I am, at the same time, fully aware, that whoever, in treating 
of the Human Mind, aims to be understood, must lay his ac- 
count with forfeiting, in the opinion of a very large proportion 
of readers, all pretensions to depth, to subtlety, or to invention. 
The acquisition of a new nomenclature is, in itself, no incon- 
siderable reward to the industry of those who study only from 
motives of literary vanity; and, if lyAlembert's idea of this 
branch of science be just, the wider an author deviates from 
truth, the more likely are his conclusions to assume the appear- 
ance of discoveries. I may add, that it is chiefly in those dis- 
cussions which possess the best claims to originality, where he 
may expect to be told by the multitude, that they have learned 
from him nothing but what they knew before. 



' '* Le vrai en meiaphysiqne rossemble 
an Trai en matiere de godt ; c^est un vrai 
dont tons lea esprita ont le germe en 
eax memea, aaquel In plupai-t ne font 
point d*attention, mais qn-ils recon- 
noiaaent d^a qnW le lenr montre. II 
Bemble que tout ce qu*on apprend dans 
on bon livre de metaphysique, ne soit 
qn*Qne esp^ do reminiscence de ce 
que notre Ame a d^j& au; I'obgcurit^, 
quand H j en a, vient toujonrs de la 
fiinte de I'auteur, parce que la science 
qn*il se propose d'enaeigner n*a point 
d'antre langue que la langue commune. 
Auisi peaton appliquer aux bons au* 
tenra de m^tapbyaique ce qu*on a dit des 
bons ^crirains, qn'il n*y a personne qui 



en les lisant, ne croie pouvoir en dire 
autant qu*eux. 

" Mais si dans ce genre tons sont faita 
pour entendre, tous ne sont pas faits pour 
instniire. Le merite de faire entrer 
avec facilite dans les esprits des notions 
▼raies et simples, est beaucoup plua 
grand qu*on no pense, pnisque Pex- 
p^rience nous prouve combicn il est 
rare ; les saines idees metapbysiquca 
sont des vcrites communes que cbacun 
SHi^it, mais que peu d*houimes ont le 
talent de d^velopper ; tant il est difficile, 
dans quelque sig'et que ce puisse etre, de 
se rendre pn>pre ce qui appartient k 
tout le monde." — El^mens de Pht'oso- 
phie. [Mflarujeti, torn. iv. § 6.] 
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The latitude with which the word metaphysics is frequently 
used, makes it necessary for me to remark, with respect to the 
foregoing passage from D'Alembert, that he limits the term 
entirely to an account of the origin of our ideas. " The gene- 
ration of our ideas," he tells us, " belongs to metaphysics. It 
forms one of the principal objects, and perhaps ought to fonn 
the sole object of that science."^ If tlie meaning of the word 
be extended, as it too often is in our language, so as to compre- 
hend all those inquiries which relate to the theorj' and to the 
improvement of oiu: mental powers, some of his observations 
must be understood with very important restrictions. Wliat 
he has stated, however, on the inseparable connexion between 
perspicuity of style and soimdness of investigation in metaphy- 
sical disquisitions, will be found to hold equally in every 
research to which that epithet can, with any colour of pro- 
priety, be applied. 

^ " La gcDcratioti de nos idees appar- objets priucipaux, et peut-ctre devroit 
tiont H la metapliy8i<iiic ; c'est uii do ses elle %*y borner.*' — El^i. de PhiU/sophie. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF HUMAN BELIEF; OR THE 
riilMARY ELEMENTS OF HUMAN REASON. 

The propriety of the title prefixed to this chapter, will I 
trust be justified sufficiently by the speculations which are to 
follow. As these differ, in some essential points, from the con- 
clusions of former writers, I found myself under the necessity 
of abandoning, in various instances, their phraseology ; but my 
reasons for the particidar changes which I have made, cannot 
possibly be judged of, or even understood, till the inquiries by 
which I was led to adopt them be carefuUy examined. 

I begin with a review of some of those primary truths, a 
conviction of which is necessarily implied in all our thoughts, 
and in all our actions, and which seem on that account rather 
to form constituent and essential elements of reason, than ob- 
jects with which reason is conversant. The import of this last 
remark will appear more clearly afterwards. 

The primary truths to which I mean to confine my attention 
at present are — 1. Mathematical Axioms : 2. Truths, (or, more 
properly speaking. Laws of Belief,) inseparably connected with 
the exercise of Consciousness, Perception, Memory, and Reason- 
ing. Of some additional laws of Belief, the truth of which is 
tacitly recognised in all our reasonings concerning contingent 
events, I shall have occasion to take notice under a different 
article. 

SECTION I. OF MATHEMATICAL AXIOMS. 

I have placed this class of truths at the head of the enume- 
ration, merely because they seem likely, from the place which 
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they hold in the elements of geometry, to present to my readers 
a more interesting, and, at the same time, an easier subject of 
discussion, than some of the more abstract and latent elements 
of our knowledge, afterwards to be considered. In other re- 
spects, a different arrangement might perhaps have possessed 
some advantages, in point of strict logical method. 

[Subsection i. — Of the Nature of Mathematical Axioms,'] 

On the evidence of mathematical axioms it is unnecessary to 
enlarge, as the controversies to which they have given occasion 
are entirely of a speculative or rather scholastic description, 
and have no tendency to affect the certainty of tliat branch of 
science to which they are supposed to be subservient. 

It must, at the same time, be confessed, with respect to this 
class of propositions, (and the same remark may be extended 
to axioms in general,) that some of the logical questions 
connected with them continue still to be involved in much 
obscurity. In proportion to their extreme simplicity is the 
difficulty of illustrating or of describing their nature in unex- 
ceptionable language ; or even of ascertaining a precise crite- 
rion by which they may be distinguished from other truths 
which approach to them nearly. It is chiefly owing to this, 
that in geometry there are no theorems of which it is so diffi- 
cult to give a rigorous demonstration, as those of which persons 
unacquainted with the nature of mathematical evidence are apt 
to say, that they require no proof whatever. But the inconveni- 
ences arising from these circumstances are of trifling moment ; 
occasioning at the worst some embarrassment to those mathe- 
matical writers, who are studious of the most finished elegance 
in their exposition of elementary principles, or to metaphysi- 
cians anxious to display their subtlety upon points which 
cannot possibly lead to any practical conclusion. 

It was long ago remarked by Locke, of the axioms of 
geometry, as stated by Euclid, that although the proposition be 
at first enunciated in general terms, and afterwards appealed 
to, in its partictUar applications, as a principle previously 
examined and admitted, yet tliat the truth is not less evident 
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iu the latter case than in the former. He observes farther, 
that it is in some of its particular applications that the truth 
of every axiom is originally perceived by the mind ; and, there- 
fore, that the general proposition, so far from being the ground 
of our assent to the truths which it comprehends, is only a 
verbal generalization of what, in particular instances, has been 
already acknowledged as true. 

The same author remarks, that some of these axioms " are 
no more than bare verbal propositions, and teach us nothing 
but the respect and import of names one to another. The 
whole 18 equal to all its parts ; what real truth, I beseech you, 
does it teach us ? What more is contained in that maxim, 
than what the signification of the word totum, or the whoU, 
does of itself import ? And he that knows that the word 
tvhcle stands for what is made up of all its parts, knows very 
little less than that ^ the whole is equal to all its parts.' And 
upon the same ground, I thiuk that this proposition, A hill is 
higher than a valley, and several the like, may also pass for 
maxims." 

Notwithstanding these considerations, Mr. Locke does not 
object to the form which Euclid has given to his axioms, or to 
the place which he has assigned to them in his Elements, On 
the contrary, he is of opinion that a collection of such maxims 
is not without reason prefixed to a mathematical system, in 
order that learners, '' having in the beginning perfectly ac- 
quainted their thoughts with these propositions made in general 
terms, may have them ready to apply to aU particular cases, as 
formed rules and sayings. Not that if they be equally weighed, 
they are more clear and evident than the instances they are 
brought to confirm ; but that being more familiar to the mind, 
the very naming of them is -enough to satisfy the understand- 
ing." In farther illustration of this, he adds very justly and 
ingeniously, that "although our knowledge begins in par- 
ticulars, and so spreads itself by degrees to generals, yet after- 
wards the mind takes quite the contrary course, and having 
drawn its knowledge into as general propositions as it can, 
makes them familiar to its thoughts, and accustoms itself to 
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have recourse to them, as to the standards of truth and faW- 
IkkxI." 

But although in mathematics some advanttige may be gaineil 
without tlie risk of any possible inconvenience, from this 
arrangement of axioms, it is a very dangerous example to In? 
followed in other branches of knowledge, where our notions ai-e 
not equally clear and precise, and where the force of our i)re- 
tended axioms, (to use Mr. Locke's words,) " reaching only to 
the sonndj and not to the signifcation of the words, ser\'^ only 
to lead us into confusion, mist^ikes, and error." For the illus- 
tration of this remark I must refer to Locke. 

Another observation of this profound writer deserves our 
attention wliile examining the nature of axioms ; — " that they 
are not the foundations on which any of the sciences is built, 
nor at all useful in helping men forward to the discovery of 
unknown tniths."^ This observation I intend to illustrate 
afterwards, in treating of the futility of the syllogistic art At 
present I shall only add, to what Mr. Locke has so well stated, 
that even in rnathemafics it cannot with any propriety be said, 
that the axioms are the foundation on wliich the science rests, 
or the first principles from which its more recondite truths are 
deduced. Of tliis I have little doubt that Locke was perfectly 
aware ; but the mistakes which some of the most acute and 
enlightened of his disciples have committed in treating of the 
same subject, convince me, that a further elucidation of it is 
not altogether superfluoua With this view I shall here intro- 
duce a few remarks on a passage in Dr. Campbell's Philosophy 
o/Iihetoric, in which he has betrayed some misapprehensions 
on this very point, which a little more attention to the liints 
already quoted from the Essay on Human Undei'stnnding 
might have prevented. These remarks will, I hope, contribute 
to place the nature of axioms, more particularly of mathema- 
tical axioms, in a diflferent and clearer light than that in which 
they have Ix^en commonly considered. 

" Of intuitive evidence," says Dr. Camplx?ll, " that of the 
following proj)ositions may serve as an illustration : — ' One and 

> Book iv. rlmp. vii. § 11, (2, 3.) 
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four make five.' * Things ec^ual to the stime thing are etjual to 
one another.' ' The whole is grciiter tlian a i>j\rt ;' and, in brief, 
all axioms in arithmetic and geometry. These are, in effect, but 
80 many different expositions of our own general notions taken in 
different viewa Some of them are no more than definitions, or 
equivalent to definitions. To say * One and four make Jive^ is 
precisely the same thing as to say, ' We give the name of jftve to 
one added to four.' In fact, they are all in some resixxits re- 
ducible to this axiom, * Whatever is, is.' I do not say they are 
deduced from it, for they have in like manner that original 
and intrinsic e\ddence which makes them, as soon as the terms 
are understood, to be perceived intuitively. And if they are 
not thus perceived, no deduction of reason will ever confer on 
them any additional evidence. Nay, in point of time, the dis- 
covery of the less general truths has the priority, not from 
their sui)erior evidence, but solely from this consideration, that 

the less general are sooner objects of perception to us 

But I aflfirm, that though not deduced from that axiom, they 
may be considered as particular exemplifications of it, and coin- 
cident with it, inasmuch as they are all implied in this, that the 
properties of our clear and adequate ideas can be no other than 
what the mind clearly perceives them to be. 

" But in order to prevent mistakes, it will l)e necessary further 
to illustrate this subject. It might be thought that, if axioms 
were propositions perfectly identical, it would be impossible to 
advance a step, by their means, beyond the simi)le ideas first 
perceived by the mind. And it must be owned, if the predi- 
cate of the proposition were nothing but a repetition of the 
subject, under the same aspect, and in the same or synonymous 
terms, no conceivable advantage could be made of it for tlie 
furtherance of knowledge. Of such propositions, for instance, 
as these — * Seven are seven,' * Eight are eight,' and ^ Ten added to 
eleven are equal to ten added to eleven,' it is manifest that we 
could never avail ourselves for the improvement of science. Nor 
does the change of the term make any alteration in point of 
utility. The propositions, ^ Twelve arc a dozen,' j,* Twenty arc a 
score,' unless considered as explications of the words dozen and 
score, are equally insignificant with the former. But when the 
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things though in effect coinciding^ is considered under a differ- 
ent aspect ; when what is single in the subject is divided in the 
predicate, and conversely ; or when what is a whole in the one, 
is regarded as a part of something else in the other ; such pro- 
positions lead to the discovery of innumerable and apparently 
remote relations. One added to four may be accounted no other 
than a definition of the word/ve, as was remarked above. But 
when I say, ' Two added to three arc equal to five,' I advance 
a truth which, though equally clear, is quite distinct from the 
preceding. Thus, if one should affirm, ' Twice fifteen make 
thii-ty,' and again, ' Thirteen added to seventeen make thirty,' 
nobody would pretend that he had repeated the same pro- 
position in other words. The cases are entirely similar. In 
both cases, the same thing is predicated of ideas which, taken 
severally, are different. From these, again, result other equa- 
tions, as ' One added to four are equal to two added to three/ 
and ' Twice fifteen are equal to thirteen added to seventeen.' 

" Now, it is by the aid of such simple and elementary prin- 
ciples, that the arithmetician and algebraist proceed to the 
most astonisliing discoveries. Nor are the operations of the 
geometrician essentially different "^ 

I have little to object to these observations of Dr. Campbell^ 
as far as they relate to arithmetic and to algebra ; for in these 
sciences, all our investigations amount to nothing more than to 
a comparison of different expressions of the same thing. Our 
common language, indeed, frequently supposes the case to be 
otherwise ; as when an equation is defined to be, "A proposi- 
tion asserting the equality of two quantities." It would, how- 
ever, be much more correct to define it, " A proposition asserting 
the equivalence of two expressions of the same quantity ;" for 
algebra is merely a universal arithmetic; and the names of 
numbers are notliing else than collectives, by which we are en- 
abled to express ourselves more concisely than could be done by 
enumerating all the units that they contain. Of this doctrine, 
the passage now quoted from Dr. Campbell shews that he enter- 
tained a sufficiently just and precise idea. 

But if Dr. Campbell perceived that arithmetical equations, 

» [PhitoMphf o/Bhetorir, B. I. rh. v. § 1.] 
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such as ^ one and four make five," are no other than definitions, 
why should he have classed them with the axioms he quotes 
from Euclid, ^ That the whole is greater than a part^'' and that 
^ Things equal to the same thing are equal to one another ;" — 
propositions which, however clearly their truth be implied in 
ibe meaning of the terms of which they consist, cannot cer- 
tainly, by any interpretation, be considered in the light of 
definitions at all analogous to the former ? The former, indeed, 
are only explanations of the relative import of particular names ; 
the latter are universal propositions, applicable alike to an infi- 
nite variety of instances.^ 

Another very obvious consideration might have satisfied Dr. 
Campbell, that the simple aritlmietical equations which he 
menticms do not hold the same place in that science which 
Euclid's axioms hold in geometry. What I allude to is, that 
the greater part of these axioms are equally essential to all the 
different branches of mathematics. That ^' the whole is greater 
than a part," and that '^ things equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another," are propositions as essentially connected 
with our arithmetical computations as with our geometrical 
reasonings ; and thei'efore, to explain in what manner the mind 
makes a transition, in the case of numbers, from the more 
simple to the more complicated equations, throws no light 



^ D'AIembert, also, has confonndod 
these two classes of propositions. " Wliat 
do the greater part of those axioms on 
which geometry prides itnelf amount to, 
hot to an expression, by means of two 
different words or signs, of the same 
simi^ idea? He who says that two 
and two make foar, what more does ho 
know than another who should content 
himself with saying, that two and two 
make two and two ?" — Here, a simple 
arithmetical equation (which is ob>n- 
onsly a mere definition) is brought to 
illiuitrate a remark on the nature of 
geometrical axioms. With respect to 
these last, (I mean such axioms as 
EncHd has prefixed to his HJlementa,) 
D*A]embert*8 opinion seems io coincide 



exactly with that of Locke, already men- 
tioned. "I would not bo understoo<l, 
nevertheless, to condemn the use of thorn 
altogether : I wish only to remark, that 
their utility rises no higher than thiM, 
that they render our simple ideas more 
familiar by means of habit, and better 
adapted to the different purposes to 
which we may have occasion to apply 
them." — " Je ne pretends point cepen- 
dant en condamner absolument 1' usage : 
je veux seulemcnt fairo observer, k quoi 
il se reduit; c'est k nous rendre les 
idecs simples plus familii^res par I'habi- 
tudo, et plus propras aux diflferens usages 
auxquels nous pouvons les appliquer.*' 
— Jjiscovrs P. iliminaire^ &c. &c. 
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whatever on the question how the transition is made, eitlier 
in aritlimetic or in geometry, from what are properly called 
axioms, to the more remote conclusions in these sciencea 

The very fruitless attempt thus made by this acute writer to 
illustrate the importance of axioms as the basis of mathema- 
tical truth, was probably suggested to him by a doctrine which 
has been repeatedly inculcated of late, concerning the grounds 
of that peculiar eWdence which is allowed to accompany mathe- 
matical demonstration. " All the sciences (it has been said) 
rest ultimately on first principles, which we must take for 
granted without proof; and whose evidence determines, both 
in kind and degree, the evidence wliich it is possible to attain in 
our conclusions. In some of the sciences, our first principles 
are intuitively certain, in others they are intuitively probable ; 
and such as the evidence of these principles is, such must that of 
our conclusions be. If our first principles are intuitively certain, 
and if we reason from them consequentially, our conclusions 
will be demonstratively certain ; but if our principles be only 
intuitively probable, our conclusions will be only demonstra- 
tively probable. In mathematics, the first principles from 
which we reason are a set of axioms which are not only intui- 
tively certiiin, but of wliich we find it impossible to conceive 
the contraries to be true: and hence the peculiar evidence 
which belongs to all the conclusions that follow from these 
principles as necessary consequences." 

To this view of the subject Dr. Reid has rejx^atedly given his 
sanction, at least in the most essential points ; more particu- 
larly, ill controverting an assertion of Locke's, that " no science 
is, or hath been, built on maxims" — " Surely," says Dr. Beid, 
" Mr. Locke was not ignorant of geometry, which hath been 
built upon maxims prefixed to the Elements, as far back as we 
are able to trace it. But though they had not been prefixed, 
which was a matter of utility rather than necessity, yet it must 
be granteil, that every demonstration in geometry is grounded 
either upon propositions formerly demonstrated, or upon self- 
evident principles."^ 

* EnaayM on InteLW'unl Poirern^ p. G47, 4to eilition. 
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On another occasion he expresses himself thus : — " I Uike it 
to be certain, that whatever can, by just reasoning, be inferred 
from a principle that is nec^sary, must be a necessary truth. 
Thus, as the axioms in mathematics are all necessary truths, 
so are all the conclusions drawn from them ; that is, the whole 
body of that science."^ 

That there is something fundamentally erroneous in these 
very strong statements with respect to the relation which 
Euclid's axioms liear to the geometiicjil theorems wliich follow, 
appears sufficiently from a consideration which was long ago 
mentioned by Locke — that from these axioms it is not possible 
for human ingenuity to deduce a single inference. " It was 
not^" says Locke, " the influence of those maxims which are 
taken for principles in mathematics, that hath led the masters 
of that science into those wonderful discoveries they have made. 
Let a man of good parts know all the maxims generally made 
use of in mathematics, never so perfectly, and contemplate their 
extent and consequences as much as he pleases, he will by their 
assistance, I suppose, scarce ever come to know that 'the 
square of the hypothenuse in a right angled triangle, is equal 
to the squares of the two other sides.' The knowledge that ' the 
whole is equal to all its parts,' and, ' if you take equals from 
equals, the remainders will be equal,' helped him not, I pre- 
sume, to this demonstration : And a man may, I think, pore 
long enough on those axioms, without ever seeing one jot the 
more of mathematical truths."^ But surely, if this be granted, 
and if, at the same time, by the first principles of a science be 
meant those fundamental propositions from which its remoter 
truths are derived, the axioms cannot, with any consistency, be 
called the First Principles of Mathematics. They have not (it 
will be admitted) the most distant analogy to what are called 
the First Principles of Natural Philosophy ; to those general 
facts, for example, of the gravity and elasticity of the air, from 
which may be deduced, as consequences, the suspension of the 
mercury in the Torricellian tube, and its fall when carried up 

* Esuays on IntfU^ctitnl Pmuem, p. ' Essat/ on Httman UnderstamJinff, 

577. See also pp. 500, 561, 606. IhioU iv. chap. xii. g 15. 
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to an eminence. According to this meaning of the word, the 
principles of mathematical science are, not the axioms, but the 
definitions; which definitions hold, in mathematics, precisely 
the same place that is held in natural philosophy by such 
general facts as have now been referred to.^ 

From what principle are the various properties of the circle 
derived, but from the definition of a circle ? From what prin- 
ciple the properties of the parabola or ellipse, but from the 
definitions of these curves? A similar observation may be 
extended to all the other theorems which the mathematician 
demonstrates : And it is this observation, (which, obvious as it 
may seem, does not appear to have occurred in all its force, 
either to Locke, to Reid, or to Campl^ell,) that furnishes, if I 
mistake not, the tnie explanation of the peculiarity already 
remarked in mathematical evidence.* 



* In order to prevent cavil, it may be 
necessary for me to remark here, that, 
when I speak of mathematical axioms, 
I have in view only such as are of the 
same description with the fi'-at nine of 
those which are prefixed to the Elements 
of Euclid ; for, in that list, it is well 
known, that there are several which be- 
long to a class of propositions altogether 
different from the others. That " all 
right angles (for example) are equal to 
one another ;** that " when one straight 
line falling on two other straight lines, 
makes the two interior angles on the 
same side less than two right angles, 
these two straight lines, if produced, 
shall meet on the side where are the 
two angles less than two right angles ;*' 
are manifestly principles which bear no 
analogy to such barren truisms as these : 
— " Things that are equal to one and the 
same thing are equal to one another ;** — 
" If equals be added to equals, the wholes 
are equal ;" — *' If equals be taken from 
equals, the remainders are equal.'* Of 
these propositions, the two former (the 
10th and 11th axioms, to wit, in Euc- 
lid's list) are cridently theorems which, 



in point of strict logical accumcy, ought 
to be demonstrated; as may be easily 
done with respect to the first, in a single 
sentence. That the second has not 
yet been proved in a simple and satis- 
factory manner, has been long consider- 
ed as a sort of reproach to mathemati- 
cians ; and I have little doubt that this 
reproach will continue to exist, till the 
basis of the science be somewhat en- 
larged, by the introduction of one or two 
new definitions, to serve as additional 
principles of geometrical reasoning. 

For some farther remarks on Euclid's 
Axioms, see Note A. 

The edition of Euclid to which I nni- 
formly refer, is that of David Oregory. 
Oxon. 1713. 

' D'AIembert, although he sometimes 
seems to speak a different language, 
approached nearly to this view of the 
subject when he wrote the following 
passage : — 

" Finally, it is not without reason 
that mathematicians consider definitions 
as principles; since it is on clear and 
precise definitions that our knowledge 
rests in those sciences, where our reason- 
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The prosecution of tliis last idea properly belongs to the 
Rubject of mathematical demonstration, of which 1 intend to 
treat afterwards. In the meantime, I trust that enough has 
been said to correct those misapprehensions of the nature of 
axioms, which are countemmced by the speculations, and still 
more by the phraseology, of some late eminent writers. On 
this article, my owa opinion coincides very nearly with that 
of Mr. Locke — both in the view which he has given of the 
nature and use of axioms in geometry, and in what he has so 
forcibly urged concerning the danger, in other branches of 
knowledge, of attempting a similar list of maxims^ >nthout a 
due regard to the circumstances by which different sciences are 
distinguished from one another. With Mr. Locke, too, I must 
beg leave to guard myself against the possibility of being mis- 
understood in the illustrations which I have offered of some of 
his ideas; and for this purpose, I cannot do better than 
borrow his words. " In all that is here suggested concerning 
the little use of axioms for the improvement of knowledge, or 
dangerous use in undetermined ideas, I have been far enough 
from sajring or intending they should be laid aside, as some 
have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be 
truths, self-evident truths; and so cannot be laid aside. As 
far as their influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor 
would I attempt to abridge it. But yet, without any injury to 
truth or knowledge, I may have reason to think their use is 
not answerable to the great stress wliich seems to be laid on 
them, and I may warn men not to make an ill use of them, 
for the confirming themselves in error."^ 

After what has been just stated, it is scarcely necessarj" for 
me again to repeat, with regard to mathematical axioms, 
Uiat although they are not the principles of our reasoning, 
either in arithmetic or in geometry, their truth is supposed or 

ing powers have the widest field opened siir dcs definitions nettes et exactes que 

fijT their exercise." — " Au reste, ce n'est nos connoissances sont appuy^B." — 

pas sans raison qne les math^maticiens EUmens de Phil. p. 4. 

regardent les definitions comme des 

principes, paisqne, dans les sciences ou ^ Locke's EsMay^ book iv. chap. vii. 

le riisonnement a la meilhtre jiart, c'est § 14. 

VOL. UI. 
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implied in all our reasonings in both ; and, if it were called in 
question, our further progress would be impossible. In both 
of these respects, we shall find them analogous to the other 
classes of primary or elemental truths which remain to be 
considered. 

Nor let it be imagined, from this concession, that the dispute 
turuB merely on the meaning annexed to the word principle. 
It turns upon an important question of fact, — ^Whether the 
theorems of geometry rest on the axioms^ in the same sense in 
which they rest on the definitions f or, (to state the question in 
a manner still more obvious,) Whether axioms hold a place 
in geometry at all analogous to what is occupied in natural 
philosophy, by those sensible phenomena which form the basis 
of that science ? Dr. Reid compares them sometimes to the 
one set of propositions, and sometimes to the other.^ If 
the foregoing observations be just, they bear no analogy to 
either. 

Into this indistinctness of language Dr. Reid was probably 
led in part by Sir Isaac Newton, who, with a very illogical 
latitude in the use of words, gave the name of axioms to the 
laws of motion,^ and also to those general experimental truths 



^ " Mathematics, once fairly estab- 
lisbed on the foundation of a few axioms 
and definiiumtj as upon a rock, has 
grown from age to age, so as to become 
the loftiest and the most solid fabric 
that human reason can boast." — Euays 
on Intellect. Powert^ p. 561, 4to edition. 

" Lord Bacon first delineated the 
only solid foundation on which natural 
philosophy can be built ; and Sir Isaac 
Newton reduced the principles laid down 
by Bacon into three or four axioms^ 
which he calls regulce phUosophandi. 
From these, together with tJie pheno- 
mena observed by the senses^ which he 
likewise lays down as first principles, 
he deduces, by strict reasoning, the pro- 
positions contained in the third boolc of 
hi;9 Prineipia, and in his Optics; and 
by this means has raised a fabric, 



which is not liable to be ihaken by 
doubtful disputation, but stands im- 
movable on the basis of self-evident prin- 
ciples." — Ibid. See also pp. 647| 64S. 

* Axiomata, sire leges Motus. Vide 
PhilosophicB NaiuralisPrincipia Mathe- 
matica. 

At the beginning, too, of Newton *s 
Optics, the title of Axioms is given to 
the following propositions : — 
*' Axiom I. 

" The angles of reflection and refrac- 
tion lie in one and the same plane with 
the angle of incidence. 

" Axiom II. 

" The angle of reflection is equal to 
the angle of incidence. 

" Axiom III. 

" If the refracted ray be turned di. 
rectly back to the point of incidence, it 
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which form the ground-woA of our reasonings in catoptrics 
and dioptrics. For such a misapplication of the technical 
terms of mathematics some apolog}' might perhaps be made, 
if the author had been treating on any subject connected with 
moral science; but surely in a work entitled Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosophy^ the word axiom might 
reasonably have been expected to be used in a sense somewhat 
analogous to that which every person liberally educated is 
accustomed to annex to it, when he is first initiated into the 
elements of geometry. [But in this Newton only followed 
Bacon. (See Diss, on Beid, p. 766).] 

The question to which the preceding discussion relates is of 
the greater consequence, that the prevailing mistake with 
respect to the nature of mathematical axioms, has contributed 
much to the support of a very erroneous theory concerning 
mathematical evidence, which is, I believe, pretty generally 
adopted at present — that it all resolves ultimately into the 
perception of identity ; and that it is this circumstance which 
constitutes the peculiar and characteristical cogency of mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

Of some of the other arguments which have been alleged in 
favour of this theory, I shall afterwards have occasion to take 
notice. At present it is sufficient for me to remark, (and this 
I flatter myself I may venture to do with some confidence, after 
the foregoing reasonings,) that in so far as it rests on the sup- 
position that all geometrical truths are ultimately derived from 
Euclid's axioms, it proceeds on an assumption totally un- 
founded in fact, and indeed so obviously false, that nothing but 



•haO be refracted into the Kne before 
deecribed by the incident raj. 

" Axiom IV. 

" Befraction oat of the rarer medium 
into the denser, is made towards the 
perpendicular ; that is, so that the angle 
of refraction be less than the angle of 
incidence. 

" Axiom V. 

" The sine of incidence is either ac- 



curately, or very nearly in a given ratio 
to the sine of refraction." 

When the word axiom is understood 
by one writer in the sense annexed to 
it by Euclid, and by his antagonist in 
the sense here given to it by Sir Isaac 
Newton, it is not surprising that there 
should be apparently a wide diversity 
between their opinions concerning the 
logical importAnce of this class of pro- 
positions. , 
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its antiquity can account for the facility with which it con- 
tinues to be admitted by the learned,^ 

[Subsection] ii. — Continuation of the same Subject. 

The difference of opinion between Locke and Beid, of which 
I took notice in the foregoing part of this Section, appears 
greater than it really is, in consequence of an ambiguity in the 
word principle^ as employed by the latter. In its proper accep- 
tation, it seems to me to denote an assumption, (whether rest- 
ing on fact or on hypothesis,) upon which, as a datum^ a train 
of reasoning proceeds ; and for the falsity or incorrectness of 
which no logical rigour in the subsequent process can compen- 
sate. Thus the gravity and the elasticity of the air are pHn- 
ciples of reasoning in our speculations about the barometer. 
The equality of the angles of incidence and reflexion ; the pro- 
portionality of the sines of incidence and refraction, are prin- 
ciples of reasoning in catoptrics and in dioptrics. In a sense 
perfectly analogous to this^ the definitions of geometry (all of 
which are merely hypothetical) are the first principles of 
reasoning in the subsequent demonstrations, and the basis on 
which the whole fabric of the science rests. 

I have called this the proper acceptation of the word, because 
it is that in which it is most frequently utjod by the best 



* A late mathematician^ of conaider- 
ablo iDgenuitj and learning, doubtful, 
it should seem, whether Euclid had laid 
a sufficiently broad foundation for mathe- 
matical science in the axioms prefixed 
to his Elements^ has thought proper to 
introduce sereral new ones of his own 
invention. The first of these is, that 
" Every quantity is equal to itself;" to 
which he addn afterwards, that " a 
quantity expressed one way is equal to 
itself expressed any other way." — See 
EUmentB of Mathematieal AnaUftia, by 
Professor Vilant of St. Andrews. We 
are apt to smile at the formal statement 
of these propositions ; and yet, accords 



ing to the theory alluded to in the text, 
it is in trutlis of this very description 
that the whole science of mathematics 
not only begins but ends. " Omnes ma- 
thcmaticonim propositiones sunt iden- 
ticn, et reprsesentantur hac formula, 
a »= a.** This sentence, which I quote 
from a dissertation published at Berlin 
about fifty years ago, expresses, in a few 
words, what seems to be now the prevail- 
ing opinion (more particularly on the Con- 
tinent) concerning the nature of mathe- 
matical evidence. The remarks which 
I have to offer upon it I delay till some 
other questions shall bo previously con- 
sidered. 
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writers. It is also most agreeable to the literal meaning 
wliich its etymology suggests^ expressing the original point 
from which our reasoning sets out or commencea 

Dr. Beid often uses the word in this sense, as, for example^ 
in the following sentence already quoted : " From three or four 
axioms, which he calls regtUce philosophandiy together with 
the phenomena observed by the senses, which he likeivise lays 
down as first principles, Newton deduces, by strict reasoning, 
the propositions contained in the third book of his PrinciptOy 
and in his Optics." 

On other occasions, he uses the same word to denote those 
elemental truths (if I may use the expression) which are virtu* 
ally taken for granted or assumed in every step of our reason- 
ing, and without which, although no consequences can be 
directly inferred from them, a train of reasoning would be im- 
possible. Of this kind, in mathematics are the axioms, or (as 
Mr. Locke and others frequently call them) the maxims ; in 
physics, a belief of the continuance of the Laws of Nature ; in 
all our reasonings, i^ithout exception, a belief in our own 
identity, and in the evidence of memory. Such truths are the 
last elements into which reasoning resolves itself when sub- 
jected to a metaphysical analysis, and which no person but a 
metaphysician or a logician ever thinks of stating in the form 
of propositions, or even of expressing verbally to himself It is 
to truths of this description that Locke seems in general to 
apply the name of maxims ; and, in this sense, it is unques- 
tionably true, that no science (not even geometry) is founded 
on maxims as its first principles. 

In one sense of the word principle, indeed, maxims may be 
caUed principles of reasoning ; for the words principles and 
dements are sometimes used as synonymous. Nor do I take 
upon me to say that this mode of speakiug is exceptionable. 
All that I assert is, that they cannot be called principles of 
reasoning, in the sense which has just now been defined ; and 
that accuracy requires that the word on which the whole question 
hinges, should not be used in both senses in the course of the 
same argument It is for this reason that I have employed the 
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phrase principles of reasoning on the one occasion, and elenients 
of reasoning on the other. 

It is difficult to find unexceptionable language to mark dis- 
tinctions so completely foreign to the ordinary purposes of 
speech ; but, in the present instance, the line of separation is 
strongly and clearly drawn by this criterion — that from prin- 
ciples of reasoning consequences may be deduced ; from what 
I have called elements of reasoning, none ever can. 

A process of logical reasoning has been often likened to a 
chain supporting a weight. If this similitude be adopted, the 
axioms or elemental truths now mentioned may be compared to 
the successive concatenations which connect the diflferent links 
immediately with each other ; the principles of our reasoning 
resemble the hook, or rather the beam, from which the whole 
is suspended. 

The foregoing observations, I am inclined to think, coincide 
with what was, at bottom, Mr. Locke's opinion on this subject 
That he has not stated it with his usual clearness and distinct- 
ness, it is impossible to deny ; at the same time I cannot sub- 
scribe to the following severe criticism of Dr. Reid : — 

" Mr. Locke has observed, ' That intuitive knowledge is 
necessary to connect all the steps of a demonstration.' 

"From this, I tliink, it necessarily follows, that in every 
branch of knowledge we must make use of truths that are in- 
tuitively known, in order to deduce from them such as require 
proof 

" But I cannot reconcile this with what he says, (section 8th 
of the same chapter) : ' The necessity of this intuitive know- 
ledge in every step of scientifical or demonstrative reasoning, 
gave occasion, I imagine, to that mistaken axiom, that all 
reasoning was ex prcecognitis et pra^concessisy which how far it 
is mistaken I shall have occasion to shew more at large when I 
come to consider propositions, and particularly those proposi- 
tions which are called maxims, and to shew that it is by a 
mistake that they are supposed to be the foundation of all our 
knowledge and reasonings.*''^ 

* Esanyn on InteUt4:tunl Ihtnern, p. fi43. 4tn edit. 
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The distinction which I have abeady made between elements 
of reasoning, and Jirst principles of reasoning, appears to 
myself to throw much light on these apparent contradictions. 

That the seeming diflference of opinion on this point between 
these two profomid writers, arose chiefly from the ambiguities 
of language, may be inferred from the following acknow- 
ledgment of Dr. Beid, which immediately follows the last 
quotation : — 

^ I have carefully examined the chapter on Maxims which 
Mr. Locke here refers to, and though one would expect, from 
the quotation last made, that it should run contrary to what I 
have before delivered concerning first principles, I find only 
two or three sentences in it, and those chiefly incidental, to 
which I do not assent"^ 

Before dismissing this subject, I must once more repeat, 
that the doctrine which I have been attempting to establish, so 
far from degrading axioms from that rank which Dr. Reid 
would assign them, tends to identify them still more than he 
has done with the exercise of our reasoning powers ; inasmuch 
as, instead of comparing them with the data^ on the accuracy 
of which that of our conclusion necessarily depends, it con- 
siders them as the vincula which give coherence to all the 
particular links of the chain ; or (to vary the metaphor) as 
component elements^ without which the faculty of reasoning is 
inconceivable and impossible.* 



* Essays on Inteliectual Powers, 
p. M3, 4to edit. 

' D*Alembert haa defined the word 
prineipU exactly in the sense in which 
I have used it ; and has expressed him- 
self (at least on one occasion) nearly as 
I hare done, on the subject of axioms. 
He seems, however, on this, as well as 
on some other logical and metaphysical 
questions, to have varied a little in his 
views (probably from mere forgetful- 
neas) in different parts of his writings. 

" WTiat then are the truths which are 
entitled to have a place in the r1(*ments 
©f philosophy ? They are of two kinds ; 



those which form the head of each part 
of the chain, and those which are to be 
found at the points where different 
branches of the chain unite together. 

" Truths of the first kind are distin- 
giu'shed by this — that they do not de- 
pend on any other truths, and that they 
possess within themselves the whole 
grounds of their evidence. Some of my 
readers will be apt to suppose, that I 
here mean to speak of ajnoms ; but these 
are not the truths which 1 have at pre- 
sent in view. With respect to this last 
class of jrrlnciples, I must refer to what 
1 have elBcwherc said of tlicm, ihat not- 
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8ECT10N II.— OF CERTAIN LAWS OF BEUEF, INSEPARABLY CON- 
NECTED WITH THE EXERCISE OF CONSCIOUSNESS, MEMORY, PER- 
CEPTION, AND REASONING. 

1. It is by the immediate evidence of consciousness that we 
are assured of the jyresent existence of our various sensations, 



withBtanding their truth, they add 
nothing to our information ; and that 
the palpable evidence which accom- 
panies them, amounts to nothing more 
than to an expression of the same idea 
by means of two ditfercnt terms. On 
Buch occasions, the mind only turns to 
no purpohc abnut its own axis, without 
advancing forward a single step. Ac- 
cordingly, axioms are so fur from hold- 
ing the highest rank in pliiloRophy, that 
they scarcely deserve the distinction of 
being formally enunciated." 

" Or quclles sont les veritos qui 
doivent cntrer dans dcs clemens de 
philoBophie ? II y en a dc deux sortes ; 
ceUes qui formeiU la tete de cJiaque 
partie de la chaine^ ct ccUes qui so 
trouvcnt au jmint dc reunion de plu- 
Kicurs branchcN. 

** Ia's vi'ritos du premier genre out 
pour caraclerc distinctif de no dopcndre 
d'auoune autre, ot de n'avuirdt* prcuves 
que dans ellcs-nu'mcs. IMusieurs lec- 
teurs croiront quo nous voulons parlcr 
de8 axioms^ et ils so tromperont ; nous 
les rcnvoyons tV ce qui nous en avons dit 
aillcurs, que cc8 sortct de prina'pes nc 
nous apprennent rien a force d'etre vrais, 
et (pie leur evidence palpable ct gros- 
sicrc se reduit a cxpriracr la meme idee 
par deux tcrnies diffcrens, I'espiit ne 
fait alors outre chose que toumer in- 
utilcmcnt sur lui-nu'nie sans avancer 
d'un Mcul pas. Ainni les axioms, bicn 
h^in de tenir en philosophic le premier 
rang, n'ont pas m<'mo besoin dV-tro 
^nonces."— /s7^. dc Phil. pp. 24, 26. 

Although in the foregoing pAssago 



D'Alembert, in compliance with common 
phraseology, has bestowed the name of 
principles upon axioms^ it appears clear- 
ly, from a question which occufB after- 
wards, that he did not consider them ai 
well entitled to this appellation. " What 
are then," he asks, " in each science the 
true p.incipfes from which we ought to 
set out ?" (" Quels sont done dans 
chaque science les vrais principes d*o{l 
Ton doit partir ?") The answer he gives 
to this question agrees with the doctrine 
I have stated in every particular, except- 
ing in this, that it represents (and in 
my opinion very incorrectly) the prin- 
ciples of geometrical science to be (not 
definitions or hypotheses, but) thoeo 
simple and acknowledged facts, which 
our senses perceive with respect to the 
properties of extension. "The true 
principles from which we ought to set 
out in the different sciences, arc simple 
and acknowledged facts, which do not 
presuppoKC the existence of any others, 
and which, of courne, it is equally vain 
to attempt explaining or confuting; in 
physics, the familiar phenomena which 
daily experience presents to every eye ; 
in ffeometry, the sensible properties of 
extension ; in mechanics, the impenetra- 
bility of IxKlies, upon which their mutual 
actitms depend ; in metaphysics, the re- 
sultH of our sensations ; in morals, the 
original and common affections of the 
human race." — " Les vrais principes 
d'ou Ton doit partir dans chaque science, 
sont des faits simples et rcconnus, qui 
n'en supposent point d'autres, et qu*on 
nc puisRO par consequent ni expliquer 
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whether pleasaut or painful ; of all our aficctious, passions, 
hopes, fears, desires, and volitions. It is thus, too, we are 
assured of the present existence of those thoughts which, during 
our waking hours, are contmually passing through the mind, 
and of all the different effects wliich they produce in furnishing 
eulployment to our intellectual faculties. 

According to the common doctrine of our best philosophers,^ 
it is by the evidence of consciouariess we are assured that we 
ourselves exist. The proposition, however, when thus stated, 
is not accurately true ; for our own existence (as I have else- 
where observed)^ is not a direct or immediate object of con- 
sciousness, in tlie strict and logical meaning of that term. We 
are conscious of sensation, thought, desire, volition ; but we are 
not conscious of the existence of Mind itself ; nor would it be 
possible for us to arrive at the knowledge of it, (supposing us to 
be created in the full possession of aU the intellectual capacities 
which belong to human nature,) if no impression were ever to 
be made on our external senses. The moment that, in conse- 
quence of such an impression, a sensation is excited, we learn 
two facts at once, — the existence of the sensation, and our own 
existence as sentient beings ; — in other words, the very first 
exercise of consciousness necessarily implies a belief, not only 
of the present existence of what is felt, but of the present 
existence of that which feels and thinks : or (to employ plainer 
language) the present existence of that being which I denote 
by the words / and mysdf. Of these facts, however, it is the 
former alone of wliich we can properly be said to be conscious, 
agreeably to the rigorous interpretation of the expression. A 
conviction of the latter, although it seems to be so inseparable 



ni couteBtcr; en physiqne les pbeno- 
meDes journaliers que robsorvation de- 
coavre a tous les yeux ; en giomitrie 
les projpriiti* aensiblea de Vilendue ; en 
mcch^iique, rimpen^trabilite des corps, 
source de Icur action mntnelle ; en me- 
taphjsique, le resnitat de nos sensa- 
tions ; en morale, les affections pre- 
mieres et communes a tons les hommes.*' 
—Pp. 26, 27. 



In cases of this sort, where so much 
depends on extreme precision and nicety 
in the use of words, it appears to me to 
be proper to verify the fidelity of my 
translations by subjoining the original 
passages. 

' See, in particular, Campbell's Phi- 
loBoplty of Rhetonc. 

* Philosophical Essays, 4 to edit 
p. "» [infra^ vol. v.] 
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from the exercise of consciousness, that it can scarcely be con- 
sidered as posterior to it in the order of time^ is yet (if I may 
be allowed to make use of a scholastic distinction) posterior to 
it in the order of nature ; not only as it supposes consciousness 
to be already awakened by some sensation, or some other mental 
affection ; but as it is evidently rather a judgment accompany- 
ing the exercise of that power, than one of its immediate inti- 
mations concerning its appropriate class of internal phenomena. 
It appears to me, therefore, more correct to call the belief of 
our own existence a concomitant or accessory of the exercise of 
consciousness, than to say, that our existence is a fact falling 
under the immediate cognizance of consciousness, like the ex- 
istence of the various agreeable or painful sensations which 
external objects excite in our minds. 

2. That we cannot, without a very blameable latitude in the 
use of words, be said to be conscious of our personal identity, is a 
proposition stiU more indisputable ; inasmuch as the very idea 
of personal identity involves the idea of time, and consequently 
presupposes the exercise not only of consciousnessj but of 
memory. The belief connected with this idea is implied in 
every thought and every action of the mind, and may be justly 
regarded as one of the simplest and most essential elements of 
the understanding. Indeed, it is impossible to conceive either 
an intellectual or an active being to exist without it It is, 
however, extremely worthy of remark, with respect to this 
belief, that, universal as it is among our species, nobody but 
a metaphysician ever thinks of expressing it in words, or of 
reducing into the shape of a proposition the truth to which it 
relates. To the rest of mankind, it forms not an object of 
knowledge; but a condition or supposition, necessarily and 
unconsciously involved in the exercise of all their faculties. 
On a part of our constitution, which is obviously one of the 
last or primordial elements at which it is possible to arrive in 
analyzing our intellectual operations, it is plainly unphilo- 
sophical to suppose, that any new light can be thrown by 
metaphysical discussion. All that c^n be done with propriety, 
in such cases, is to state the fact. 
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And here, I cannot help taking notice of the absurd and 
inconsistent attempts which some ingenious men have made, 
to explain the gradual process by which they suppose the mind 
to be led to the knowledge of its own existence, and of that 
continued identity which our constitution leads us to ascribe to 
il How (it has been asked) does a child come to form the 
very abstract and metaphysical idea expressed by the pronoun 
/ or mat? In answer to this question, I have only to observe, 
that when we set about the explanation of a phenomenon, we 
must proceed on the supposition that it is possible to resolve it 
into some more general law or laws with which we are already 
acquainted. But, in the case before us, how can this be ex- 
pected, by those who consider that all our knowledge of mind 
is derived from the exercise of reflection ; and that every act of 
this power implies a conviction of our own existence as reflecting 
and intelligent beings ? Every theory, therefore, which pre- 
tends to account for this conviction, must necessarily involve 
that sort of paralogism which logicians call a petUio principii ; 
inasmuch as it must resolve the thing to be explained into 
some law or laws, the evidence of which rests ultimately on 
the assumption in question. From this assumption, which is 
necessarily implied in the joint exercise of consciousness and 
memory, the philosophy of the human mind, if we mean to 
study it analytically, must of necessity set out ; and the very 
attempt to dig deeper for its foundation, betrays a total 
ignorance of the logical rules, according to which alone it can 
ever be prosecuted with any hopes of success. 

It was, I believe, first marked by M. Provost of Geneva, (and 
the remark, obvious as it may appear, reflects much honour on 
his acuteness and sagacity,) that the inquiries concerning the 
mind, founded on the hypothesis of the animated statue — in- 
quiries which both Bonnet and Condillac professed to carry on 
analytically — ^were in truth altogether synthetical. To this 
criticism it may be added, that their inquiries, in so far as they 
had for their object to explain the origin of our belief of our 
own existence, and of our personal identity, assumed, as the 
principles of their synthesis, facts at once less certain and less 
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familiar than the problem which they were employed to re- 
solve. 

Nor is it to the metaphysician only that the ideas of identity 
and of personality are familiar. Where is the individual who 
has not experienced their powerfiil influence over his imagina- 
tion, while he was employed in reflecting on the train of events 
which have filled up the past history of his life ; and on that 
internal world, the phenomena of which have been exposed to 
his own inspection alone ? On such an occasion, even the won- 
ders of external nature seem comparatively insignificant ; and 
one is tempteil, (with a celebrated French writer,) in contem- 
plating the spectacle of the universe, to adopt the words of the 
Doge of Genoa, when he visited Versailles — " Ce qui m'^tonne 
le 1)1 us ici, c'est de m'y voir."^ 

3. The belief wliich all men entertain of the existence of the 
material world, (I mean their belief of its existence indepen- 
dently of that of percipient beings,) and their expectation of the 
continued uniformity of the laws of nature, belong to the same 
class of ultimate or elemental laws of thought, with those which 
have been just mentioned. The truths which form their objects 
are of an order so radically different from what are conmionly 
called truths^ in the popular acceptation of that word, fhat it 
might perhaps be useful for logicians to distinguish them by 
some appropriate appellation, such, for example, as that of 
metaphysical or transcendental truths. They are not principles 
or data (as will afterwards appear) from which any consequence 
can be deduced ; but form a part of those original stamina of 
human reason, which are equally essential to all the pursuits of 
science, and to all the active concerns of life. 

4. I shall only take notice farther, under this head, of the 
confidence which we must necesf^arily repose in the evidence of 
memory, (and, I may add, in the continuance of our personal 
identity,) when we are employed in carrying on any process of 
deduction or argumentation, — in following out, for instance, 
the steps of a long mathematical demonstration. In yielding 
our assent to the conclusion to which such a demonstration 

' P'Alembcrt, Apnlogie de V Etude. 
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leads^ we evidently trust to the fidelity with which our memory 
has connected the different links of the chain together. The 
leferenoe which is often made, in the course of a demonstration, 
to propositions formerly proved, places the same remark in a 
light still stronger ; and shews plainly that, in this branch of 
knowledge, which is justly considered as the most certain of 
any, the authority of the same laws of belief wliich are recog- 
nised in the ordinary pursuits of life, is tacitly acknowledged. 
Deny the evidence of memory as a groimd of certain knowledge, 
and you destroy the foundations of mathematical science as 
completely as if you were to deny the truth of the axioms 
assumed by Euclid. 

The foregoing examples suflSciently illustrate the nature of 
that class of truths which I have called Fundamental Laws of 
Human Belief, or Primary Elements of Human Reason. A 
variety of others, not less important, might be added to the 
list ;^ but these I shall not at present stop to enumerate, as ray 
chief object, in introducing the subject here, was to explain the 
common relation in wliich they all stand to deductive evidence. 
In this point of view, two analogies, or rather coincidences, be- 
tween the truths which we have been last considering, and the 
mathematical axioms -which were treated of formerly, imme- 
diately present themselves to our notice. 

1. From neither of these classes of tniths can any direct 
inference be drawn for the farther enlargement of our know- 
ledge. This remark has been already shewn to hold univer- 
sally with respect to the axioms of geometry ; and it applies 
equally to what I have called Fundamental Laws of Human 
Belief. From such propositions as these — I exist ; I am the 
same person to-day that I teas yesterday ; the material tvorld 
has an existence independent of my mind ; the general laics of 
nature taiU continue, in future, to operate uniformly as in time 
past — no inference can be deduced, any more than from the 
intuitive truths prefixed to the Elements of Euclid. Abstracted 
from other d€Eta, they are perfectly barren in themselves ; nor 

^ Sucb, for example, as our belief of belief of the existence of otber intel li- 
the existence of efficient causes ; our gent bobgs besides ourselves, &c. &c. 
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can any possible combination of them help the mind forward 
one single step in its progress. It is for this reason that, in- 
stead of calling them, with some other writers, first principles^ 
I have distinguished them by the title of fimdamentcd laws of 
belief; the former word seeming to me to denote, according to 
conmion usage, some fact, or some supposition, from which a 
series of consequences may be deduced. 

If the account now given of these laivs of belief be just, the 
great argument which has been commonly lu-ged in support of 
their authority, and which manifestly confounds them with what 
are properly called principles of reasoning,^ is not at all appli- 
cable to the subject ; or at least does not rest the point in dispute 
upon its right foundation. If there were no first principles, (it 
has been said,) or in other words, if a reason could be given for 
everything, no process of deduction could possibly be brought 
to a conclusion. The remark is indisputably true ; but it only 
proves (what no logician of the present times will venture to 
deny) that the mathematician could not demonstrate a single 
theorem, unless he were first allowed to lay down his defini- 
tions; nor the natural philosopher explain or account for a 
single phenomenon, unless he were allowed to assume, as ac- 
knowledged facts, certain general laws of nature. What infer- 



* Aristotle bimsclfhaa more than once 
made this remark ; more particularly in 
discassing the absurd question, Whether 
it be possible for the same thing to be 
and not to be ? — *Al^0utri in »«} t4ut4 W*-*- 
#ti»»i/»4u TtHf, ii ««'*i^ii;«ri«y* ttrn ya0 
Jiwiitvrm, ri fih ytfa0«r»uf ritrnt it? ^nrut 
d^Hul^ff mm) rifif §v )i7* iXsff f»lf yiif 
AwtifTtf m,ivfr§9 ^«'«)ii^y ^»«i* tig &wu- 
^n yk^ &f j3«)/^«i* Jm fiiii' tSrtfi iT»«i 
Awiitilif. — Aristot. Me'aphys. [Ij. iv. 
c. 4 : Graecis, &c., r. c. 4.] 

" But there are some who, through ig- 
norance, make an attempt to prove even 
this principle, ' That it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be/ 
For it is a mark of ignorance, not to be 
able to distinguish those things which 
ought to be demonstrated, from things 



of which no demonstration should be 
attempted. In truth, it is altogether 
imposNible that everything should be 
susceptible of demonstration ; otherwise 
the process would extend to infinity, and, 
afler all our labour, nothing would be 
gained." In the sentence immediately 
preceding this quotation, Aristotle calls 
the maxim in question, /3i^«r«r« rit 
it^X*** «'««'*'', " the most certain of all 
principleM.''^ 

To the same purpose, Dr. Reid has 
said : " I hold it to be certain, and even 
demonstrable, that all knowledge got by 
reasoning must be built on first prin- 
ciples. This," he adds, " is as certain 
as that every house must have a founda- 
tion." — Essays on InUtteelual Powen, 
p. 558, 4to edit. 
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ence does this afford in favour of that particular class of truths 
to which the preceding observations relate, and against which 
the ingenuity of modem sceptics has been more particularly 
directed ? If I be not deceived, tliese truths are still more inti- 
mately connected with the operations of the reasoning faculty 
than has been generally imagined ; not as the principles (apxcu) 
from which our reasonings set out, and on which they ultimately 
depend, but as the necessary conditions on which every step of 
the deduction tacitly proceeds; or rather (if I may use the 
expression) as essential elements which enter into the composi- 
tion of reason itself. 

2. In this last remark I have anticipated, in some measure, 
what I had to state with respect to the second coincidence 
alluded to, between mathematical axioms, and the other propo- 
sitions which I have comprehended under the general title of 
fundamental laws of human belief. As the truth of axioms is 
virtually presupposed or implied in the successive steps of every 
demonstration, so, in every step of our reasonings concerning 
the order of Nature, we proceed on the supposition, that the 
laws by which it is regulated will continue uniform as in time 
past; and that the material universe has an existence inde- 
pendent of our perceptions. I need scarcely add, that, in all 
our reasonings whatever, whether they relate to necessary or to 
contingent truths, our own personal identity, and the evidence 
of memory, are virtually taken for granted. These different 
truths all agree in this, that they are essentially involved in 
the exercise of our rational powers ; although, in themselves, 
they fiimish no principles or data by which the sphere of our 
knowledge can, by any ingenuity, be enlarged. They agree 
farther in being tacitly acknowledged by all men, learned or 
ignorant, without any^formal enunciation in words, or even any 
conscious exercise of reflection. It is only at that period of 
our intellectual progress when scientific arrangements and 
metaphysical refinements begin to be introduced, that they 
become objects of attention to the mind, and assume the form 
of propositions. 

In consequence of these two analogies or coincidences, I 
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should have been incb'ned to comprehend, under the general 
title of axioms, all the truths which have been hitherto under 
our review, if the conunon usage of our language had not, in 
a great measure, appropriated that appellation to the axioms 
of mathematics ; and if the view of the subject which I have 
taken, did not render it necessary for me to direct the atten- 
tion of my readers to the wide diversity between the branches 
of knowledge to which they are resixxjtively subservient, 

I was anxious also to prevent these truths from being all 
identified, in point of logical importance, under the same name. 
The fact is, that the one class (in consequence of the relation 
in which they stand to the demonstrative conclusions of geo- 
metry) are comparatively of so little moment, that the formal 
enumeration of them was a matter of choice rather than of 
neceasity; whereas the other class have unfortunately been 
raised, by the sceptical controversies of modern times, to a 
conspicuous rank in the philosophy of the human mind. I 
have thought it more advisable, therefore, to bestow on the 
latter an appropriate title of their own; without, however, 
going so far as to reject altogether the phraseology of those 
who have annexed to the word axiom a more enlarged meaning 
than that which I have usually given to it. Little incon- 
venience, indeed, can arise from this latitude in the use of the 
term; provided only it Ikj always confined to those ultimate 
laws of belief, which, although they form the first elements of 
human reason, cannot with propriety l)e ranked among the 
principles from which any of our scientific conclusions are 
deduced. 

Corresponding to the extension which some late writers have 
given to axioms, is that of the province which they have 
assigned to intuition ; a term which ha^ been applied, by Dr. 
Beattie and others, not only to the power by which we perceive 
the truth of the axioms of geometry, but to that by which we 
recognise the authority of the fundamental laws of belief, when 
we hear them enunciated in language. My only objection to this 
use of the word is, that it is a departure from common practice; 
according to which, if I be not mistaken, the proper objects of 
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intuition are propositions analogous to the axioms prefixed to 
Euclid's Elements. In some other respects, this innovation 
might perhaps be regarded as an improvement on the very 
limited and imperfect vocabulary of which we are able to avail 
ourselves in our present discussions.^ 

To the class of truths which I have here called laws of belief, 
or dements of reason^ the title of principles of common sense 
was long ago given by Father Buffier, whose language and 
doctrine concerning them bears a very striking resemblance to 
those of some of our later Scottish logicians. This, at least, 
strikes me as the meaning which these writers in general annex 
to the phrase, although all of them have frequently employed 
it with a far greater degree of latitude. When thus limited in 
its acceptation, it is obviously liable, in point of scientific accu- 
racy, to two very strong objections, both of which have been 
already sufficiently illustrated. The first is, that it applies the 
appellation of principles to laws of belief from which no infer- 
ence can be deduced ; the second, that it refers the origin of 
these laws to Common Sense.* Nor is this pliraseology more 
agreeable to popular use than to logical precision. If we were 
to suppose an individual, whose conduct betrayed a disbelief of 
his own existence, or of his own identity, or of the reality of 
surrounding objects, it would by no means amount to an ade- 
quate description of his condition to say, that he was destitute of 



' Accmtling to Locke, we have the 
knowledge of onr own existence hj tn- 
tuUion; of the existence of God hj 
demonttrqdon ; and of other things hy 
iouation. — Book iv. chap. ix. {^ 2. 

This use of the word itUuition seems 
to be somewhat arbitrary. The reality 
of onr own existence is a truth which 
bears as little analogy to the axioms of 
mathematics, as any other primary truth 
whatever. If the prorince of intvition, 
therefore, be extended as far as it has 
been carried by Locke in the foregoing 
sentenoe, it will not be easy to give a 
good reason why it should not be en- 
larged a little farther. The words in- 

VOL. IIL 



tuition and demorutration, it must not 
be forgotten, have both of them an 
etymological reference to the sense of 
seeing ; and when we wish to express, 
in the Rtrongcst terms, the most com- 
plete evidence which can be set before 
the mind, we compare it to the h'glit of 
noon-day ; — in other words, we com- 
pare it to what Mr. Locke here attempts 
to degrade, by calling it the evidence of 
sensation. 

* Sec the preceding part of this sec- 
tion, with resi)ect to the word principle; 
and the account of Reid's life, [tw/ra, 
vol. ix.] for some remarks on the proper 
meaning of the phrabr common sense. 

D 
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common aeiise. We should at once pronounce liini to be desti- 
tute of reason^ and would no longer consider him as a fit sub- 
ject of discipline or of punishment. The former expression, 
indeed, would only imply that he was a})t to fall into absurdities 
and improprieties in the common concerns of life. To deno- 
minate, therefore, such laws of belief as we have now been 
considering, constituent elements of human reason^ while it 
seems quite unexceptionable in point of technical distinctness, 
cannot be justly ceuKured as the slightest deviation from our 
liabitual forms of speech. On the same grounds, it naay be 
fairly questioned, whether the word reason would not, on some 
occasions, l>e the best substitute which our language affords for 
intuition., in that enlarged acceptation which has been given to 
it of late. If not quite so definite and precise as might be 
wished, it would be at least employed in one of those significa- 
tions in which it is already familiar to every ear ; whereas the 
meaning of intuition^ when used for the same purpose^ is 
stretched very far beyond its ordinary limits. And in cases of 
this sort, where we have to choose between two terms, neither 
of which is altogether unexceptionable, it will be found much 
safer to trust to the context for restricting in the reader's mind 
what is too general, than for enlarging what use lias accus- 
tomed us to inteq)ret in a sense too narrow. 

I must add, too, in opposition to the high authorities of Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Boattie,^ that for many years past, reason has 
been very seldom used by philosophical writers, or, indeed, by 
correct writers of any description, as synonymous with the 
power of reasoning. To appeal to the light of htiman reason 
from the reasonings of the schools, is surely an expression to 



* Dr. JohnBon'8 definition of Fcason 
was before quoted, [p. 1 1 .] Tlie follow- 
injc ii that gi^en by Dr. Benttie : — 

" Beaflon is used by taosc who are 
most accurate in distin^uisliing, to sig- 
nify that power of the Human Mind by 
which we draw inferences, or by which 
we are convinced, that a relation be- 
longs to two ide4is, on account of our 
haying found that these ideas bear cer- 



tain relations to other ideas. In a 
word, it is that faculty which enablea 
us, from relations or ideas that are 
known, to investigate such as are un- 
known, and without which we neTer 
could proceed in the discovery of truth 
a single step beyond first principlet or 
intuitive axioms.*^ — EgMaj/ an Trvth, 
part i. chap. i. 
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which no good objection can be made, on the score either of 
vagaeness or of novelty. Nor has the etymological affinity 
between these two words the slightest tendency to throw any 
obscnrity on the foregoing expression. On the contrary, this 
affinity may be of use in some of our future arguments, by 
keeping constantly in view the close and inseparable connexion 
which will be afterwards shewn to exist between the two 
different intellectual operations which are thus brought into 
immediate contrast. 

The remarks which I have stated in the two preceding sec- 
tions, comprehend everything of essential importance which I 
have to offer on this article of logic. But the space which it 
has occupied for nearly half a century, in some of the most 
noted philosophical works which have appeared in Scotland, 
lays me under the necessity, before entering on a new topic, 
of introducing in this place a few critical strictures on the 
doctrines of my predecessors. 



RKCTION III. — CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT. 

TRITICAL REMARKS ON SOME LATE CONTROVKRSIKS TO Wlllfir IT HAS 

GIVEN RISE, OF THE APPEALS WHICH DR. REII) AND SOME OTHER 

MODERN WRITERS HAVE MADE, IN THEIR rUILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSIONS, 
TO COMMON SENSE AS A CRITERION OF TKI'TII. 

I observed in a former part of this work, that Dr. Beid 
acknowledges the Berkeleian system to be a logical consequence 
of the opinions universally admitted by the learned at the time 
when Berkeley wrote. In the earlier part of his own life, 
accordingly, he informs us that he was actually a convert to 
the scheme of immaterialism ; a scheme which he probably 
considered as of a perfectly inoffensive tendency, as long as he 
conceived the existence of the material world to l)c the only 
point in dispute. Finding, however, from Mr. Hume's writ- 
ings, that, along with this paradox, the ideal theory necessurily 
involved various other consequences of a very different nature, 
he was led to a careful examination of the data on which it 
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rented ; wiien lie luui the satufactioo to dbcover that itB only 
foundation wan a kypotlietU^ unsupported by any evidence 
wFiatever but the authority of the schooU.^ 

From this important concemon of a mo6t impartial and com- 
petent judge, it may be assumed as a fact, that till the refuta- 
tion of the ideal theor}' in his own Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, the partisans of Berkele/s system remained complete 
roasters of the controvernial field; and yet, during the long 
fieriod which intervened, it is well known how little impression 
that system made on the belief of our soundest philosophers. 
Many answers to it were attempted, in the meantime, by 
various authors, both in this countr}' and on the Continent, and 
by one or other of these, the generality of the learned professed 
themselves to be convinced of its futility ; — the evidence of the 
conclusion (as in many other cases) supporting the premises, 
and not the premises the conclusion.^ A very curious anec- 
dote, in illustration of this, is mentioned in the life of Dr. 
Berkeley. After the publication of his book, it appears that he 



* It won not, therefore, (hb has very 
generally boon inmj^incd by the follow- 
er! of Hwkeley,) from auy Rppr«»hcn- 
Nion of<lAnger iu hin argument Against 
the oxiHttiuco of matter, that Reid was 
induced to call in qucRtion the ideal 
theory ; but becauHO ho thought that 
Mr. Ilumo had clearly shewn, by turn- 
ing Berkeley 'n weapons against himself, 
that this theory was equally subversive 
of the existence of wiW. The ultimate 
oly'ect of Berkeley and of Reid was pre- 
cisely the same ; the one asserting the 
existence of nmtter from the very same 
motive which \vA the other to (^«jny it. 

When 1 speak of Beid's anndrtinfi the 
uriifentr of matter, 1 do not allude to 
any new proofs which he has produced 
of the fact. This ho rests on the evi- 
dence of tense, as ho rests the existence 
of the mind on the evidence of consci- 
ousneis. All that he professes to have 
done is, to shew the inconclusivcncss of 
fiorkol«\'s argtiment against the for- 



mer, and that of Hume against the 
latter, by refuting the ideal hypothesis 
which is the common foundation of both. 
' The impotent, though ingenious at- 
tempt of licrkeley, (not many years after 
the date of his metaphysical publica- 
tions,) to shake the foundations of the 
newly invented method of Fluxions, 
created, in the public mind, a strong 
prejudice against him as a sophistical 
and paradoxical disputant, and operated 
as a more powerful antidote to the 
scheme of immatcrialism, than all the 
reasonings which his contemporaries 
were able to oppose to it. This unfa- 
vourable impression was afterwards not 
a little confirmed by the ridicule wliich 
ho incuired in consequence of his 
pamphlet on the Vtrtites of Tar-water; 
a performance, however, of which it is 
but justice to add, that it contains a 
great deal more, both of sound plulosi>- 
phy and of choice learning, than coidd 
have been expected from the subject. 
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had an interview with Dr. Clarke ; in the course of which, 
Clarke (it is said) discovered a manifest unwillingness to enter 
into the discussion, and was accused by Berkeley of a want of 
candour.^ The story (which, if I recollect right, rests on the 
authority of Whiston) has every appearance of authenticity ; 
for as Clarke, in common with his antagonist, regarded the 
principles of the ideal theory as incontrovertible, it was per- 
fectly impossible for him, with all his acuteness, to detect the 
flaw to which Berkele/s paradox owed its plausibility. In 
such circumstances, would it have been unphilosophical in 
Clarke to have defended himself by saying: — " Your conclu- 
sion not only contradicts those perceptions of my senses, the 
evidence of which I feel to be irresistible ; but, by annihilating 
space itself as an external existence, bids defiance to a convic- 
tion inseparable from the human understanding ; and, there- 
fore, although I cannot point out the precise oversight which 
has led you astray, there rmist necessarily be some error, either 
in your original data^ or in your subsequent reasoning." Or, 
supposing Clarke to have perceived, as clearly as Reid, that 
Berkeley's reasoning was perfectly unexceptionable, might he 
not have added — " The conclusion which it involves is a de- 
monstration in the form of a reductio ad ahsurdum, of the 
unsoundness of the ideal theory, on which the whole of your 
argument is built*'^ 

> FhUotcphieal E$$ay9^ Note F. fully appear) not being truths but sys- 

[toI. ▼.] tcinatical connexion and consistency, 

That Clarke would look upon the whenever two contradictory propositions 

Berkeleian theory with more than com- occur, embracing evidently the only 

mon feelings of suspicion and alarm, possible suppositions on the point in 

may be easily conceived, when it is re- question, if the one can be shewn to be 

collected that, by denying the indepen- incompatible with the definitions or 

dent existence both of space and of time, hypotheses on which the science ii 

it pat an end at once to his celebrated founded, this may be regarded as per- 

argnment apriori^ for the existence of fectly equivalent to a direct proof of the 

God. legitimacy of the opposite conclusion. 

' I acknowledge, very readily, that In other sciences, the force of a reductio 

the force of this indirect mode of rea- cid absurdum depends entirely on the 

soning is essentially different in mathe- maxim — " That truth is always con- 

matiCB, from what it in in the other nistent with itself;" a maxim which, 

branchee of knowledge ; for the object however certain, rests evidently on 

of mathematics (as will afterwards nif>re grounds of a more abstract and meta- 
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I am far from supposing that Berkeley would liave admitted 
tiiis consideration as decisive of the point in dispute. On the 
contrary, it appears from his writings, that the scheme of im- 
materialism was, in his opinion, more agreeable to popular 
belief, than the received theories of pliilosopliers concerning the 
independent existence of the external world ; nay, that he con- 
sidered it as one of the many advantages likely to result from 
the universal adoption of his system, that " men would thereby 
be reduced from paradoxes to common sense!' 

The question, however, if not decided by this discussion, 
would, at least, have been brought to a short and simple issue ; 
for the paramount authority of the common sense or common 
reason of mankind, being equally recognised by both parties, 
all that remained for their examination was — whether the 
belief of the existence, or that of the non-existence of matter, 
was sanctioned by this supreme tribunal ? For ascertaining 
this point, nothing more was necessary tlian an accurate 
analysis of the meaning annexed to the word existence ; which 
analysis would have at once shewn, not only that we are irre- 
sistibly led to ascribe to the material world all the independent 
reality which this word expresses, but that it is from the 
material world that our first and most satisfactory notions of 
existence are drawn. The mathematical affections of matter 
(extension and figure) to wliich the constitution of tlie mind 
imperiously forces us to ascrilx) an existence, not only inde- 
pendent of our i>crccptiona, but necessary and eternal, might 
more particularly have been pressed upon Berkeley, as proofs 
how incompatible his notions were ^ith those laws of belief 
to which the learned and the unlearned must in common 
submit.^ 



physical nature than the indirect dc- 
monstratiuns (if geometry. It is a 
maxim, at the same time, to which the 
most Bceptiral writers have not been 
able to refuse their testimony. " Trutli," 
M)"s Mr. Hume himself, " is one ihinrj, 
but errors are numberless, and pvery 
man has a different nne." 



The unity ^ or systematical consis- 
tency of trutli, is a subject which well 
deserves to be farther prosecuted. It 
involves many important consequences, 
of which Mr. Hume does not, from the 
general spirit of his philosophy, seem to 
have been suffiriontly awnm. 

» See Note R. 
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But farther, (in order to prevent any cavil about the foregoing^ 
iUustration,) we shall suppose that Clarke had anticipated 
Hume in percei\dng that the ideal theory went to the annihi- 
lati(Hi of mind as well as of matter ; and that he had succeeded 
in proving, to the satisfaction of Berkeley, that nothing existed 
in the universe but impressions and ideas. Is it possible to 
imagine that Berkeley would not immediately have seen and 
acknowledged, that a theory which led to a conclusion directly 
contradicted by the evidence of consciousness, ought not, out of 
respect to ancient authority, to be rashly admitted ; and that, 
in the present instance, it was much more philosophical to 
argue from the conclusion against the hypothesis, than to 
argue from the hypothesis in proof of the conclusion ? No 
middle course, it is evident, was left him between such an 
acknowledgment, and an unqualified acquiescence in those very 
doctrines which it was the great aim of his system to tear up 
by the roots. 

The two chief objections which I have heard urged against 
this mode of defence, are not perfectly consistent with each 
other. The one represents it as a presumptuous and dangerous 
innovation in the established rules of philosophical controversy, 
calculated to stifle entirely a spirit of liberal inquiry, wliile the 
other charges its authors with all the meanness and guilt of 
literary plagiarism. I shall offer a few slight remarks on 
each of these accusations. 

1. That the doctrine in question is not a new one, nor even 
the language in which it has been recently stated an innovation 
in the received pliraseology of logical science, has been shown 
by Dr. Reid, in a collection of very interesting quotations, 
which may be found in different parts of liis Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man, more particularly in the second 
chapter of the sixth Essay. Nor has this doctrine been generally 
rejected even by those writers who, in their theories, have de- 
parted the farthest from the ordinary opinions of the world. 
Berkeley has sanctioned it in the most explicit manner, in a pas- 
sage already quoted from his works, [supra, p. 54,] in which he not 
only attempts the extraordinary task of reconcih'ng the scheme oi* 
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immaterialisiu with the cominou sense of maukind, but alleges 
the very circumstance of its conformity to the unsophisticated 
judgment of the human race, as a strong argument in its 
favour, when contrasted with the paradoxical doctrine of the 
independent existence of matter. The ablest advocates, too, 
for the Necessity of human actions, have held a similar lan- 
guage ; exerting their ingenuity to shew, that there is nothing 
in this tenet which does not perfectly accord with our internal 
consciousness, when our supposed feelings of liberty, with all 
their concomitant circumstances, are accurately analyzed, and 
duly weighed.* In this respect, Mr. Hume forms almost a 
solitary exception, avowing, with the greatest frankness, the 
complete repugnance between his philosophy and the laws of 
belief to which all men are subjected by the constitution of 
theii* nature. ^' I dine ; I play a game at backgammon ; I 
converse, and am happy with my friends; and when, after 
three or four hours of amusement, I would return to these 
speculations, they appear so cold, so strained, and so ridiculous, 
that I cannot find in my heart to enter into them any further. 
Here, then, I find myself absolutely and necessarily determined 
to live, and talk, and act, like other people, in the conomon 
affairs of lifc."^ 

Even Mr. Hume himself, however, seems at times to forget 
his sceptical theories, and sanctions, by his own authority, not 
only the same logical maxims, but the same mode of expressing 
them, which has been so severely censured in some of hb 
opponents. " Those," he observes, " who have refused the 
reality of moral distinctions, may be ranked among the disin- 



* This, I own, appears to me the only 
argument for the Hcheme of Norcfisity, 
which deserves a moment's couRidera- 
tiou, in the present state of the contro- 
versy : and it is certainly possible to 
state it in such a form as to give it some 
degree of plausibility to a superficial 
inquirer. On this point, however, as 
on many others, our JirH and third 
thouprhts will lie fountl perfectly to 
roinridf ; a mors «arefnl and profound 



examination of the question infallibly 
bringing back to their natural impres- 
sions, those who reflect on the subject 
with candour and with due attention. 
Having alluded to so very important 
a c(»ntrover8y, T could not help throw- 
ing out this hint here. The farther 
prosecution of it would be altogether 
foreign to my present purpose. 

■ Trenthf of Ifuman Nature, vol. i. 
p. i«7. 
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genuouB di»putant& The only way of converting an antagonist 
of this kind is, to leave him to himself; for, finding that nobody 
keeps up the controversy with him, 'tis probable he will at last, 
of himself, from mere weariness, come over to the side of 
common sense and reason/'^ 

To the authorities which have been already produced by 
Beid and his successors, in vindication of that mode of arguing 
which is now under our review, I shall beg leave to add another, 
which, as far as I know, has not yet been remarked by any of 
them; and which, while it effectually removes from it the 
imputation of novelty, states, in clear and forcible terms, the 
grounds of that respect to which it is entitled, even in those 
cases where it is opposed by logical subtleties which seem to 
baffle all our powers of reasoning. 

" What is it," said some of the ancient sophists, " which con- 
stitutes what we call little, much, long, broad, small, or great ? 
Do three grains of corn make a heap ? The answer must be- 
No. Do four grains make a heap ? You must make the same 
answer as before. They continued their interrogations from 
one grain to another, without end ; and if you should happen 
at last to answer, here is a heap, they pretended your answer 
was absurd, inasmuch as it supposed, that one single grain 
makes the difference between what is a heap, and what is not. 
I might prove, by the same method, that a great drinker is never 
drunk. Will one drop of wine fuddle him ? — No. Two drops, 
then ? By no means ; neither three nor foiu*. I might thus 
continue my interrogations from one drop to another ; and if, 
at the end of the 999th drop, you answered he is not fuddled, 
and at the 1000th he is, I should be entitled to infer, that one 
single drop of wine makes the difference between being drunk 
and being sober, which is absurd. If the interrogations went 
on from bottle to bottle, you could easily mark the difference in 
question. But he who attacks you with a sorites, is at liberty 
to choose his own weapons ; and by making use of the smallest 
conceivable increments, renders it impossible for you to name a 
precine point which fixes a sensible limit l)etweon being drunk 

* Inquiry concerning the Principles of MoraU 
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and being sober; between what is little and what is great; 
between what is enough and what is too much. A man of the 
world would laugh at these sophistical quibbles, and would 
appeal to common sense ; to that degree of knowledge which, 
in common life, is sufficient to enable us to establish such 
distinctions. But to this tribunal a professed dialectician was 
not permitted to resort, he was obliged to answer in form; 
and if unable to find a solution according to the niles of art, 
his defeat was unavoidable. Even at this day, an Irish Tutor,* 
who should harass a Professor of Salamanca with similar 
subtleties, and should receive no other answer but this — com- 
mon sense, and the general consent of mankind, suffictently 
show that your inferences are false — would gain the victory ; 
his antagonist hadng declined to defend himself with those 
logical weapons with which the assault had been made.'' 

Had the foregoing passage been read to the late Dr. Priest- 
ley, while he was employed in combating the wTitings of Beid, 
Oswald, and Beattie, he would, I apprehend, without hesita- 
tion, have supposed it to l>e the production of one of their dis- 
ciple& The fact is, it is a translation from Mr. Bayle, an 
author who was never accused of an undue deference for esta- 
blished opinions, and who was himself undoubtedly one of the 
most subtle disputants of modern times.'^ 

From this quotation it clearly appears, not only that the 
substance of the doctrine maintained by those philosophers is of 



' It 18 remarkable of this ingenious, 
eloquent, and gallant nation, that it has 
been forages distinguished, in the univer- 
■ities on the Continent, for its proficiency 
in the school logic. Le Sage (who secius 
to have had a very just idea of the 
▼alne of this accomplishment) alludes 
to this feature in the Irish character, in 
the account given by Gil Bias of his 
studies at Oviedo. " Je m'applitjuai 
aiuwi k la logiquc, qui w^apprit h 
raiionner heaucoitp. J'aimois tant la 
dispute, que j*arK*tois les posMins, con- 
nus ou inconnus, pour leur prn|-K>Rer drs 
argumens. Jc rn'mldreKMois quclqnrfois 



k des FiouucH Hibernoisks, qui no de- 
mandoient pas mieux, et il falloit alors 
nous yoir disputer. Quels gestes, quelles 
grimaces, ({uelles contorsions 1 nos yeux 
i'toient pleins do fureur, et nos bouches 
ecumantes. On nous devoit plut/^t 
prendre pour des posscdes que pour des 
philosophes/* 

■ See Bayle 's Dictionary ^ article 
Chrynippe. I have availed myself in 
the above translation (with a few re- 
trenchmenta and corrections) of that 
which is given in the EnijUsh Biogra- 
phical nnti (^ritical Dictionary. 
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a much earlier date than their writings, but that in adopting 
the phrase common senae^ to express that standard or criterion 
of truth to which they appealed, they did not depart from the 
language previously in use among the least dogmatical of their 
predecessors. 

In the passage just quoted from Bayle, that passion for dis- 
putation which, in modern Europe, has so often subjected the 
plainest truths to the tribunal of metaphysical discussion, is, 
with great justness, traced to the unlimited influence which 
the school logic maintained for so many ages over the under- 
standings of the learned. And although, since the period when 
Bayle wrote, this influence has everywhere most remarkably 
declined, it has yet left traces behind it in the habits of think- 
ing and judging prevalent among speculative men, which are 
but too discernible in all the branches of science connected 
with the philosophy of the Mind. In illustration of this re- 
mark, it would bo easy to produce a copious list of examples 
from the literary history of the eighteenth century ; but the 
farther prosecution of the subject here would lead me aside 
fron) the conclusions which I have at present in view. I shall 
therefore content myself with opposing, to the contentious and 
sceptical spirit bequeathed by the schoolmen to their successors, 
the following wise and cautious maxims of their master, — 
maxims which, while they illustrate his anxiety to guard the 
principles of the demonstrative sciences against the captious- 
ness of sophists, evince the respect which he conceived to be 
due by the philosopher to the universal reason of the human 
race. 

" Those things are to be regarded as Jirat truths, the credit 
of which is not derived from other truths, but is inherent in 

themselves As for probable truths, they are such as 

are admitted by aU men, or by the generality of men, or by 
KTwe men ; and, among these last, either by all the wise, or by 
the generality of the wise, or by such of the wise, as are of the 
highest authority."^ 

* "Ern )i ikntn /aXu »mi ir^*lr«, rk fin w'tert* "¥.Aa\m, $i, ra \tK^v*ra 
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The argument from UniverBal CoDsent, on which so much 
stress is laid by many of the ancients, is the same doctrine 
with the foregoing, under a form somewhat different It is 
stated with great simplicity and force by a Platonic philoso- 
pher in the following sentences : — 

^ In such a contest, and tumult, and disagreement, (about 
other matters of opinion,) you may see this one law and 
language [reason ?] acknowledged by common accord. .... 
This the Greek says, and this the Barbarian says ; and the 
inhabitant of the continent and the ii»lander ; and the wise and 
the unwise."^ 

It cannot be denied, that against this summary species of 
logic, when employed without any collateral lights, as an in- 
fallible touchstone of philosophical truth, a strong objection 
immediately occurs. By what test (it may be asked) is a prin- 
ciple of common sense to be distinguished from one of those 
prejudices to which the whole human race are irresistibly led, 
in the first instance, by the very constitution of their nature ? 
If no test or criterion of truth can be pointed out but universal 
consent, may not all those errors which Bacon has called idola 
tribua claim a right to admission among the incontrovertible 
axioms of science ? And might not the popular cavils against 
the supposition of the earth's motion, which so long obstructed 
the progress of the Copernican system, have been legitimately 
opposed, as a reply of paramount authority, to all the scientific 
reasonings by which it was supported ? 

It is much to be wished that this objection, of which Dr. 
Reid could not fail to be fully aware, had been more particu- 
larly examined and discussed in some of his publications, than 



rtit fAdXsrrm yf»t^i/A§it mm) i?)«f«if. — 
AriHtot. Top. lib. i. cap. i. 

' 'Ev rtrtvTf lH woXi/if ««} ermtu mm) 
hm^ttfif Urn tlttt Jit Iv wsrif yn IfAi- 
f «»«? fifi»f ««} ^'y, &C. . . • T«i;r« 
)i I "EXXiyr Xiyii, mmi i Bm^fim^tt Xiyu, 
««} i iwti^airnf «a} i imXdrrttt, mm) i 
r^fit mm) i ic»f»t.—yiRX. Tyr. (sp^wk- 



ing of the existence of the Deity,) Din. i. 
[Diss. xvii. 8 6, p. 193, ecL DaTisii. — 
Ed,] 

" Una in ro consenno omninm gen- 
tium lex naturte putanda est.** — Cic. 1 . 
Tutc. 

" Multiiin dare Rolemos prsMumptiom 
omnium hominum : Apud nos veritatii 
argumentnm est, aliquid omnibus vide- 
ri," kc. Ac— Sen. Ep. 117. 
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he BeemB to have thought necessary. From different parts of 
his worlm, however, various important hints towards a satis- 
&cto3j answer to it might be easily collected.^ At present I 
diall oidy remark, that although univtrsality of bdief is one of 
the testa by which (according to him) a principle of common 
sense is characterized, it is not the only test which he represents 
as essential Long before his time, Father Buffier, in his ex- 
cellent treatise on First Truths^ had laid great stress on two 
other circumstances, as criteria to be attended to on such occa- 
sions ; and although I do not recollect any passage in Reid 
where they are so explicitly stated, yet the general spirit of his 
reasonings plainly shews, that he had them constantly in view 
in all the practical applications of his doctrine. Thefird crite- 
rion mentioned by Buffier is, ^^ That the truths assumed as 
maxims of common sense should be such, that it is impossible 
for any disputant either to defend or to attack them, but by 
means of propositions which are neither more manifest nor moru 
certain than the propositions in question." The second criterion 
is, ^ That their practical influence should extend even to those 
individuals who affect to dispute their authority." 

To these remarks of Buffier, it may not be altogether super- 
fluous to add, that wherever a prejudice is found to obtain 
universally among mankind in any stage of society, this pre- 
judice must have some foundation in the general ]>rinciples of 
our nature, and must proceed upon some truth or fact inaccu- 
rately apprehended or erroneously applied. The suspense of 
judgment, therefore, which is proper with respect to particular 
opinions, till they be once fairly examined, can never justify 
scepticism with respect to the general laws of the human mind. 
Our belief of the sun's motion is not a conclusion to which we 
are necessarily led by any such law, but an inference rashly 
drawn from the perceptions of sense, which do not wan-ant such 
an inference. All that we see is, that a relative change of posi- 
tion between us and the sun takes place ; and this fact, which 
is made known to us by our senses, no subsequent discovery of 
philosophy pretends to disprove. It is not, therefore, the evi- 

^ See in {MUlicaUur, E$9ay8 on the Intellectual Poicere^ p. 565, et aeq.f 4to edit. 
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dence of perception wbich is overturned by the Copemican 
system, but a jvdgment or inference of the understanding, of 
the rashness of which every person must be fully sensible, the 
moment he is made to reflect with due attention on the circum- 
stances of the case ; and the doctrine which this system substi- 
tutes instead of our first crude apprehensions on the subject, is 
founded, not on any process of reasoning a priori^ but on the 
demonstrable inconsistency of these apprehensions with the va- 
rious phenomena which our perceptions present to ua Had 
Copernicus not only usscrted the stability of the sun, but, with 
some of the Kophists of old, denied that any such thing as 
motum exists in tlie universe, his theory would have been pre- 
cisely analogous to that of the non-existence of matter ; and no 
answer to it could have l)een thought of more pertinent and 
philosophical, than that which Plato is said to have given to 
the same paradox in the mouth of Zeno, by rising up and 
walking before his eyes. 

2. If the foregoing observations be just, they not only illus- 
trate the coincidence between Dr. Reid's general argument 
against those* inctaphysiciil ])aradoxe8 which revolt common 
sense, and the maxims of philosophical discussion previously 
sanctioned by our soundest reasoners ; but they go far, at the 
same time, to refute that charge of plagiarism in which he has 
been involved, in common with two other Scottish writers, who 
have made their stand, in opposition to Berkeley and Hume, 
nearly on the same ground. This charge has been stated, in 
all its force, in the preface to an English translation of BuflSer's 
Premieres Vfritea, printed at London in the year 1780 ; and it 
cannot be denied, that some of the proofs alleged in its support 
are not without plausibility. But why suppose Reid to have 
l)orrowed from this learned Jesuit, a mode of arguing which 
has been familiar to men in all ages of the world ; and to which, 
long before the publication of Buffier's excellent book, the very 
same phraseology had been applied by numberless other authors ? 
On this point, the passage already quoted from Bayle is of itself 
decisive. The truth is, it is a mode of arguing likely to occur 
to every sinaTC and enlightened inquirer, when bewildered by 
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sceptical sophistry; and wbich, during the long interval be- 
tween the publication of the Berkeleian theory and that of 
Beid's Inquiry, was the only tenable post on which the conclu- 
sions of the former could be combated. After the length to 
which the logical consequences of the same principles were sub- 
sequently pushed in the Treatise of Human Nature, this must 
have appeared completely manifest to all who were aware of the 
irresistible force of the argument as it is there stated ; and in 
tact, this very ground was taken as early as the year 1751, in a 
private correspondence with Mr. Hume, by an intimate friend 
of his own, for whose judgment, both on philosophical and 
literary subjects, he seems to have felt a peculiar deference.^ I 
mention this as a proof that the doctrine in question was the 
natural result of the state of science at the period when Beid 
appeared ; and, consequently, that no argument against his ori- 
ginality in adopting it can reasonably be founded on its coinci- 
dence with the views of any preceding author. 

A still more satisfactory reply to the charge of plagiarism 
may be derived from this considerationj tliat, in Buffier's 
TVeatise, the doctrine which has furnished the chief ground of 
accusation, is stated with far greater precision and distinctness 
than in Dr. Beid's^r*^ publication on the Hiunan Mind ; and 
that, in his subsequent performances, after he had perused the 
writings of BufBer, his phraseology became considerably more 
guarded and consistent than before. 

If this observation be admitted in the case of Dr. Beid, it 
will be found to apply with still greater force to Dr. Beattie, 
whose language in various parts of his book is so loose and un- 
settled, as to afford demonstrative proof that it was not from 
Buffier he derived the idea of his general argument. In con- 
firmation of this, I shall only mention the first chapter of the 
first part of his Ehsay, in which he attempts to draw the line 
between common sense and reason ; evidently confounding (as 
many other authors of high reputation have done) the two 
very different words reason and reasoning. His account of 
common sense in the following passage, is liable to censure in 

» See Note C 
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almost every line : — " The tenn common sense hath, in modern 
times, been used by philosophers, both French and British, to 
signify that power of the mind which perceives truth, or com- 
mands belief, not by progressive argumentation, but by an 
instantaneous, instinctive, and irresistible impulse; derived 
neither from education nor from habit, but from nature; 
acting indeixjndently on our will, whenever its object is pre- 
sented, according to an established law, and therefore properly 
called BENSE,^ and acting in a similar manner ui)on all, or at 
least upon a great majority of mankind, and therefore properly 
called COMMON sense." ^ 

"Reason," on the other hand, (we are told by the same 
author,) " is used by those who are most accurate in distin- 
guishing, to signify that power of the Human Mind by which 
we draw inferences, or by which we are convinced that a rela- 



' The doctrine of the schoolmen, (ro- 
Tived in later timed under a form some- 
what modified hy Locke,) which rt'fers 
to ientation the origin of all our ideafi, 
has given rine to a very unwarrantablo 
extension of the wonl sense, in the writ- 
ings of modem phil(>fu:iphors. Wh(>n it 
was first asserted, that " there is nothing 
in the Intellect which does not como to 
it through the medium of Sense,** there 
cannot bo a doubt that, by this last 
term were understood exclusively our 
powers of external perception. In pro- 
cess of time, however, it came to l>e 
discovered, that there are many idc.is 
which cannot poj^sibly be traced to this 
■ource ; and which, of consequence, af- 
ford undeniable proof that the scholastic 
account of the origin of our ideas is 
extremely imperfect. Such was cer- 
tainly the logical inference to which 
these discoveries should have led ; but, 
instead of adopting it, philosophers have, 
from the first, shewn a disponition to 
save, as much as possible, the credit of 
the maxims in which they hafJ been 
educate<I, by giving to the word sense 
80 great a latitude of meaning as to 
comprehend all the various sources of 



our simple ideas, whatever these sources 
may be. " All the ideas," says Dr. 
Ilutchcson, " or the materials of our 
reasoning and judging, are received by 
some immediate powers of perception, 
internal or external, which we may call 
senses" Under the title of in*erntil 
senses, arcordingly, many writers, par- 
ticularly of the medical profession, con- 
tinue to this day to comprehend me- 
mory and imagination, and other facul- 
ties, both intellectual and active. — ( Vide 
Haller, Elemen'a Physiologia, lib. xvii.) 
Hence also the phrases moral sense, the 
senses of beau'y and harmony, and 
many of the other peculiarities of I>r. 
Ilutchcson *8 language ; a mode of speak- 
ing which was aflerwaids carried to a 
much more blameable excess by Lord 
Karnes. Dr. Beattie, in the passage 
quoted above, has indirectly given his 
sanction to the same abuse of words ; 
plainly supposing the phrase common 
sense, not only to mean something quite 
distinct from reason, but sontething 
which bears so close an analogy to the 
powers of external sense, as to be not 
improperly called by the same name. 
• Essay on Truth, p. 40, 2d edit. 
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tion belongs to two ideas, on account of our having found that 
these ideas bear certain relations to other ideas. In a word, it 
is that faculty which enables us, from relations or ideas that 
are known, to investigate such as are unknown ; and without 
which we never could proceed in the discovery of truth a single 
step beyond first principles or intuitive axioms."^ " It is in this 
last sense,^ he adds, ^^ that we are to use the word reason in the 
course of this inquiry." 

These two passages are severely, and, I think, justly animad- 
verted on, in the preface to the English translation of Buffier's 
book, where they are contrasted with the definition of common 
sense given by that profound and original philosopher. From 
this definition it appears, that, far from opposing common sense 
and reason to each other, he considers them either as the same 
fiumlty, or as faculties necessarily and inseparably connected 
together. " It is a faculty," he says, " which appears in all 
men, or at least in the far greater nimiber of them, when they 
have arrived at the age of reason, enabling them to form a 
common and uniform judgment, on subjects essentially con- 
nected with the ordinary concerns of life." 

That this contrast turns out greatly to the advantage of 
Buffier,^ must, I think, be granted to his very acute and intel- 



» Euayan TnUh, pp. 36, 37, 2d edit. 

' It is remarkable how little attention 
the writings of Buffier have attracted in 
his own country, and how very inade- 
quate to his real eminence has been the 
rank ctmimonlj assigned to him among 
French philosophers. This has, per- 
haps, been partly owing to an unfor- 
tunate combination which he thought 
proper to make of a variety of miscel- 
laneous treatises, of very unequal merit, 
into a large work, to which he gave 
the name of a Course of the Sciences. 
Some of these treatises, however, are of 
great value ; particularly that on First 
Truihtf which contains (along with some 
erroneons notions, easily to be accounted 
for by the period when the author wrote, 
and the religious society with which he 

VOL. Ill, 



was connected) many original and im- 
portant views concerning the founda- 
tions of human knowledge, and the 
first principles of a rational logic. Vol- 
taire, in his catalogue of the illustrious 
writers who adorned the reign of Louis 
XIV., is one of the very few French 
authors who have spoken of Buffier 
with due respect. "II y a dans ses 
trait6s de m^taphysique des morceaux 
que Locke n*aurait pas desavoues, et 
c'est le seul jesuite qui ait mis une 
philosophic raisonnable dans ses ouv- 
rages." Another French philosopher, 
too, of a very different school, and cer- 
tainly not disposed to overrate the talents 
of Buffier, has, in a work published as 
lately as 1805, candidly acknowledged 
the lights which he might have derived 

E 
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lig^nt translator.'*' But while I make this concession in favour 
of his argument, I must be allowed to add, that, in the same 
proportion in which Dr. Beattie falls short of the clearness and 
logical accuracy of his predecessor, he ought to stand acquitted, 
in the opinion of all men of candour, of every suspicion of a 
dishonourable plagiarism from his writings. 

It is the doctrine itself, however, and not the comparative 
merits of its various abettors, that is likely to interest the 
generality of philosophical students ; and as I have always 
thought that this has suffered considerably in the public esti- 
mation, in consequence of the statement of it given in the pas- 
fsage just quoted from the Essay on Truthy I shall avail myself 
of the present opportunity to remark, how widely that state- 
ment differs from the language, not only of Buffier, but of the 
author's contemporary and friend, Dr. Reid. This circum- 
stance I think it necessary to mention, as it seems to have been 
through the medium of Dr. Beattie's Essay that most English 
writers have derived their imperfect information concerning 
Reid's philosophy. 

" There is a certain degree o( sense" says this last author, in 
his Essays on the Intellectual Potvers o/Man^ " which is ne- 
cessary to our being subjects of law and government, capable 
of managing our own affairs, and answerable for our conduct to 
others. This is called common sense, because it is common to 
all men with whom we can transact business." 

" The same degree of understanding," he afterwards observes. 



from the labours of his predecessor, if 
ho had beeu acquainted with thorn in 
AD earlier stage of his studies. Condil- 
lac, he also observes, might have pro- 
fited greatly by the same lights, if he 
had availed himself of their guidance in 
his inquiries concerning the hiunan 
understanding. " Du moins est il cer- 
tain, que pour ma part, jo suis fort 
ftch6 dc ne connoitro que depuis tr^s 
peu de temps ccs opinions du P^re 
Bu£5er ; si je les avais vues plutot en 
ODcees quclque part, elles m^auraicnt 
^pargne bcauconp de peines ct d'h^sita- 



tions." — " Je rogrette beaucoup que 
Condillac, dans scs profondes et sagaces 
meditations sur Tintelligenco humaine, 
n*ait pas fait plus d'attention aux idAes 
du Pcre Buffier," &c. &c.-~EUment 
d'ldidogief par M. Destutt-Tracy, torn, 
iii. pp. 136, 137. 

* I cannot pass this without express- 
ing my astonishment at such a decision 
of Mr. Stewart, in favour of the untrust- 
worthy translator of Buffier, and in dis- 
paragement, not of Beattie merely, but of 
Reid. Seo StipplemerUary DisiertatUma 
to Reid'9 Works, pp. 786-789.— jB</. 
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'' which makes a man capable of acting with common prudence 
in life, makes him capable of discerning what is true and what 
is false, in matters that are self-evident, and which he distinctly 
apprehends.'' In a subsequent paragraph he gives his sanc- 
tion to a passage from Dr. Bentley, in which common sense is 
expressly used as synonymous with natural light and reason} 

It is to be regretted, as a circumstance unfavourable to the 
reception of Dr. Beattie's valuable Essay among accurate rea- 
soners, that in the outset of his discussions, he did not confine 
himself to some such general explanation of this phrase as is 
given in the foregoing extracts from BuflSer and Beid, with- 
out affecting a tone of logical precision in his definitions and 
distinctions, which, so far from being necessary to his intended 
argument, were evidently out of place, in a work designed as a 
popular antidote against the illusions of metaphysical scepti- 
cism. The very idea, indeed, of appealing to common sense, 
virtaaUy impUes that these words are to be understood in their 
ordinary acceptation, unrestricted and unmodified by any tech- 
nical refinements and comments. This part of his Essay, 
accordingly, which is by far the most vulnerable part of it, has 
been attacked with advantage, not only by the translator of 
Buffier, but by Sir James Steuart, in a very acute letter pub- 
lished in the last edition of his works.^ 

While I thus endeavour, however, to distinguish Dr. Eeid's 
definition of common sense from that of Dr. Beattie, I am far 
from considering even the language of the former on this sub- 
ject as in every instance unexceptionable ; nor do I think it 



» Pages 622, 524, 4to edit. In the 

following verses of Prior, the word rea- 

wn is employed in an acceptation ex- 

acUj coincident with the idea which is, 

on mo$t occasions^ annexed hy Dr. Beid 

to the phrase common sense : — 

" Note here : Lucretloi dares to teach, 
(As en <mr youth may learn from Creech, ) 
Thai cyee were made, hat could not riew. 
Nor hands emhrace, nor feet piunie. 
Bat heedless natare did produce 
The memhers first, uid tiien the use ; 
What each must act was yet unknown, 
Till an was mored by Chance alone. 



Blest for his sake be hdmax esasoii. 
Which came at last, tho' late, in season."— 

Alma, Cuito I. 

* To the honour of Dr. Beattie it 
must be remarked, that his reply to this 
letter (which may be found in Sir 
James Stcuart*s works) is written in a 
strain of forbearance and of good hu- 
mour, which few authors would have 
been able to maintain, after being 
handled so roughly. 
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has been a fortunate circumstance, (notwithstanding the ver}' 
liigh authorities which may be quoted in his vindication,) that 
he attempted to incorporate so vague and ambiguous a phrase 
with the appropriate terms of logic. My chief reasons for this 
opinion I have stated, at some length, in an account published 
a few years ago of Dr. Reida Life and Writings} 

One very unlucky consequence has unquestionably resulted 
from the coincidence of so many writers connected with this 
northern part of the island, in adopting, about the same period, 
the same phrase as a sort of philosophical watch-word ; — tliat, 
although their views differ widely in various respects, they 
have in general been classed together as partisans of a new sect, 
and as mutually responsible for the doctrines of each other. It 
is easy to perceive the use likely to be made of this accident by 
an uncandid antagonist. 

All of these writers have, in my opinion, been occasionally 
misled in their speculations, by a want of attention to the dis- 
tinction between first principles, properly so called, and the 
fundamental laws of human belief. Buffier himself has fallen 
into the same error ; nor do I know of any one logician, from 
the time of Aristotle downwards, who haPs entirely avoided it. 



' In conscqaence of the ambiguoos 
meAning of this phrase, Dr. Reid soine- 
times falls into a sort of play on words, 
which I have often regretted. " If this 
be philosophy,** says he, on one occa- 
sion, " I renounce her guidance. Lot 
my soul dwell with common ««i»c." — 
{Inquiry into the Human Mind, chap. i. 
sect. 3. See also sect. 4 of the same 
chapter.) And in another passage, after 
quoting the noted saying of Hobbes, 
that " when reason is against a man, a 
man will be against reason ;" he adds, 
" This is equally applicable to common 
tense"— (Euay$ on the InteUtctual 
Powers, p. 630, 4to edition.) In both 
of these instances, and, indeed, in the 
general strain of argument which runs 
throogh his works, he understands com- 
mon sense in its ordinary acceptation. 



as synonymous, or very nearly s^-nony- 
mous, with the word reason, as it is now 
most frequently employed. In a few 
cases, however, he seems to have an- 
nexed to the same phrase a technical 
meaning of his own, and has even 
spoken of this meaning as a thing not 
generally understood. Thus, after illus- 
trating the different classes of natural 
signs, he adds the following sentence : — 
** It may be observed, that as the first 
class of natural signs I have mentioned 
is the foundation of true philosophy, 
and the second of the fine arts or of 
taste, so the last is the foundation of 
common sense ; a part of human nature 
which hath never been es^dained." — In- 
quiry, chap. V. sect 3. 
See Note P. 
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The foregoing critical remarks will, I hope, have their iise 
in keeping this distinction more steadily in the view of future 
inquirers, and in preventing some of the readers of the publi- 
cations to which they relate from conceiving a prejudice, in 
consequence of the looseness of that phraseology which has 
been accidentally adopted by their authors, against the just and 
important conclusions which they contain. 



CHAPTER 11. 

OF REASONING AND OF DEDUCTIVE EVIDENCE. 
SECTION I. — [of INTUITION AS OPPOSED TO REASONING. — Ed.] 

[Subsection i."]— Doubts with respect to Locke's distinction between 
the Powers of Intuition and of Reasoning. 

Although, in treating of this branch of the Philosophy of 
the Mind, I have followed the example of preceding writers, so 
far as to speak of Intuition and Reasoning as two different 
faculties of the understanding, I am by no means satisfied that 
there exists between them that radical distinction which is 
commonly apprehended. Dr. Beattie, in his Essay en TrtUh, 
has attempted to shew, that how closely soever they may in 
general be connected, yet that this connexion is not necessary ; 
insomuch, that a being may be conceived endued with the one, 
and at the same time destitute of the other.^ Something of 
this kind, he remarks, takes place in dreams and in madness ; 
in both of which states of the system the power of Reasoning 
appears occasionally to be retained in no inconsiderable degree, 
while the power of Intuition is suspended or lost. But this 
doctrine is liable to obvious and to insurmountable objections ; 
and has plainly taken its rise from the vagueness of the phrase 
common sense, which the author employs through the whole of 
his argument, as synonymous with the power of intuition. Of 
the indissoluble connexion between this last power and that 
of reasoning, no other proof is necessary than the following 
consideration, that " in every step which reason makes in de- 

* Bcaltic*8 TTwrt//, p. 41, 2il edit. 
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monstrative knowledge^ there must be intuitive certainty f a 
proposition which Locke has excellently illustrated, and which, 
since his time, has been acquiesced in, so far as I know, by 
philosophers of all descriptions. From this proposition (which, 
when properly interpreted, appears to me to be perfectly just) 
it obviously follows, that the power of reasoning presupposes 
the power of intuition ; and, therefore, the only question about 
which any doubt can be entertained is. Whether the power of 
Intuition (according to Locke's idea of it) does not also imply 
that of reasoning ? My own opinion is, decidedly, that it does, 
at least when combined with the faculty of Memory. In 
examining those processes of thought which conduct the mind 
by a series of consequences from premises to a conclusion, I 
can detect ho intellectual act whatever which the joint opera- 
tion of intuition and of memory does not suiBBciently explain. 

Before, however, proceeding farther in this discussion, it is 
proper for me to observe, by way of comment on the proposi- 
tion just quoted from Locke, that although ^ in a complete 
demonstration, there must be intuitive evidence at every step," 
it is not to be supposed, that in every demonstration all the 
various intuitive judgments leading to the conclusion are 
actually presented to our thoughts. In by far the greater 
number of instances, we trust entirely to judgments resting on 
the evidence of memory, by the help of which faculty we are 
enabled to connect together the most remote truths, with the 
very same confidence as if the one were an immediate conse- 
quence of the other. Nor does this diminish, in the smallest 
degree, the satisfaction we feel in following such a train of 
reasoning. On the contrary, nothing can be more disgusting 
than a demonstration where even the simplest and most obvious 
steps are brought forward to view; and where no appeal is 
made to that stock of previous knowledge which memory has 
identified with the operations of reason. Still, however, it is 
true, that it is by a continued chain of intuitive judgments that 
the whole science of geometry hangs together ; inasmuch as 
the demonstration of any one proposition virtually includes all 
the previous demonstrations to which it refers. 
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Hence it appears, that in mathematical demonstrations we 
have not, at every step, the immediate evidence of intuition, 
but only the evidence of memory. Every demonstration, how- 
ever, may be resolved into a series of separate judgments, either 
formed at the moment, or remembered as the results of judg- 
ments formed at some preceding period; and it is in the 
arrangement and concatenation of these different judgments, 
or mjedia of proof, that the inventive and reasoning powers of 
the mathematician find so noble a field for their exercise. 

With respect to these powers of judgment and of reasoning, 
as they are here combined, it appears to me that the results of 
the former may be compared to a collection of separate stones 
prepared by the chisel for the pmposes of the builder ; upon 
each of which stones, while lying on the ground, a person may 
raise himself, as upon a pedestal, to a small elevation. The 
same judgments, when combined into a train of reasoning, ter- 
minating in a remote conclusion, resemble the formerly imcon- 
nected blocks, when converted into the steps of a staircase 
leading to the summit of a tower, which would be otherwise 
inaccessible. In the design and execution of this staircase, 
much skill and invention may be displayed by the architect ; 
but, in order to ascend it, nothing more is necessary than a re- 
petition of the act by which the first step was gained. The 
fact I conceive to be somewhat analogous, in the relation be- 
tween the power of judgment, and what logicians call the 
discursive processes of the understanding. 

Mr. Locke's language, in various parts of his Esmy, seems to 
accord with the same opinion. " Every step in reasoning," he 
observes, "that produces knowledge, has intuitive certainty; 
which, wJicn the mind perceives, there is no more required but 
to remember it, to make the agreement or disagreement of the 
ideas, concerning which we inquire, visible and certain. This 
intuitive perception of the agreement or disagreement of the 
intermediate ideas, in each step and progression of the dethon- 
stration, must also be carried exactly in the mind, and a man 
must be sm-e that no i)art is left out ; which, in long deduc- 
tions, and in the use of many proofs, the memory does not 
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always so readily and exactly retain : therefore it comes to pass, 
that this is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, and men 
embrace often falsehood for demonstrations."^ 

The same doctrine is stated elsewhere by Mr. Locke, more 
than once, in terms equally explicit;^ and yet his language 
occasionally favours the supposition, that, in its deductive pro- 
cesses^ the mind exhibits some modification of reason essentially 
distinct from intuition. The account, too, which he has given 
of their respective provinces, aflFords evidence that his notions 
concerning them were not sufficiently precipe and settled. 
" When the mind," says he, " perceives the agreement or dis- 
agreement of two ideas immediately by themselves, without the 
intervention of any other, its knowledge may be called intuitive. 
When it cannot so bring it« ideas together as, by their imme- 
diate comparison, and, as it were, juxtaposition, or application 
one to another, to perceive their agreement or disagreement, it 
is fain, by the intervention of other ideas, (one or more, as it 
happens,) to discover the agreement or disagreement which it 
searches ; and this is that which we call reasoning"^ Accord- 
ing to these definitions, supposing the equality of two lines, 
A and B, to be perceived immediately in consequence of their 
coincidence ; the judgment of the mind is intuitive : Supposing 
A to coincide with B, and B with C ; the relation between A 
and C is perceived by reasoning. Nor is this a hasty inference 
from Locke's accidental language. That it is perfectly agree- 
able to the foregoing definitions, as understood by their author, 
appears from the following passage, which occurs afterwards : — 
" The principal act of ratiocination is the finding the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two ideas, one with another, by the 
intervention of a third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houses 
to be of the same length, which could not be brought together 
to measure their equality by juxtaposition/'* 

This use of the words intuition and reasoning is surely some- 
what arbitrary. The truth of mathematical axioms has always 

' Book iv. chap. ii. sect. 7. Sec also ' Book iv. chap. xvii. sect. 2 ; also 

Book i?. chap. xvii. sect 15. sects. 4 & 14. 

• Bo()k iv. chap. ii. sects. 1 & 2. ♦ Book iv. chap. xvii. sect. 18. 
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been supposed to be intuitively obvious ; and the first of these, 
according to Euclid's enumeration, affirms, That if A be equal 
to B, and B to C, A and C are equal Admitting, however, 
Locke's definition to be just, it only tends to confirm what has 
been already stated with respect to the near affinity, or rather 
the radical identity, of intuition and of reasoning. When the 
relation of equality between A and B has once been perceived, 
A and B are completely identified as the same mathematical 
quantity ; and the two letters may be regarded as synonymous 
wherever they occur. The faculty, therefore, which perceives 
the relation between A and 0, is the same with the faculty 
which perceives the relation between A and B, and between 
B and C.^ 

.In farther confirmation of the same proposition, an appeal 
might be made to the structure of syllogisms. Is it possible to 
conceive an understanding so formed as to perceive the truth of 
the major and of the minor propositions, and yet not to per- 
ceive the force of the conclusion ? The contrary must appear 
evident to every perBon who knows what a syllogism is; or 
rather, as in this mode of stating an argument the mind is led 
from universals to particulars, it must appear evident that, in 
the very statement of the major proposition, the truth of the 
conclusion is presupposed ; insomuch, that it was not without 
good reason Dr. Campbell hazarded the epigrammatic, yet un- 
answerable remark, that " there is always some radical defect in 
a syllogism, which is not chargeable with that species of sophism 
known among logicians by the name of petitio prindpiiy or a 
begging of the question!' ^^ 

The idea which is commonly annexed to intuition^ as op- 



^ Dr. Hold's notions, as well as those 
of Mr. Locke, seem to have heen some- 
what unsettled with respect to the pre- 
cise line which separates intuition from 
reasoning. That the axioms of geo- 
metry are intuitive truths, he has re- 
marked in numberless passages of his 
works ; and yet, in speaking of the fx\y- 
plication of the nyllogistic theory to 



mathematics, he makes use of the fol- 
lowing expression : " llie simple rect- 
soning^ * A is equal to B, and B to C, 
therefore A is equal to C,' cannot be 
brought into any syllogism in figure 
and mode." — See his Account of Arts- 
totWi Logic. 

' Philosophy of Rhetoric^ voL i. p. 
171. 
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pofied to reaaoning^ turns, I suspect, entirely on the circum- 
stance of time. The former we conceive to be instantaneous ; 
whereas the latter necessarily involves the notion of succession, 
or of progresa This distinction is sufficiently precise for the 
ordinary purposes of discourse, nay, it supplies us on many 
occasions witii a convenient phraseology ; but, in the theory of 
the mind, it has led to some mistaken conclusions, on which I 
intend to offer a few remarks in the second part of this section. 

80 much with respect to the separate provinces of these 
powers, according to Locke ; a point on which I am, after all, 
inclined to think that my own opinion does not differ essentially 
from his, whatever inferences to the contrary may be drawn 
from some of his casual expressions. The misapprehensions 
into which these have contributed to lead various writers of a 
later date, wUl, I hope, forniah a sufficient apology for the 
attempt which I have made, to place the question in a stronger 
light than he seems to have thought requisite for its illus- 
tration. 

In some of the foregoing quotations from his Essay, there is 
another fault of still greater moment, of which, although not 
immediately connected with the topic now under discussion, it 
is proper for me to take notice, that I may not have the ap- 
pearance of acquiescing in a mode of speaking so extremely 
exceptionable. What I allude to is, the supposition which his 
language, concerning the powers both of intuition and of rea- 
soning, involves, that knowledge consists solely in the perception 
of the agreement or the disagreement of our ideas. The im- 
propriety of this phraseology has been sufficiently exposed by 
Dr. Beid, whose animadversions I would beg leave to recom- 
mend to the attention of those readers, who, from long habit, 
may have familiarized their ear to the peculiarities of Locke's 
philosophical diction. In this place, I think it sufficient for 
me to add to Dr. Reid's strictures, that Mr. Locke's language 
has^ in the present instance, been suggested to him by the par- 
tial view which he took of the subject, his illustrations being 
chiefly borrowed from mathematics, and the relations about 
which it is conversant. When applied to these relations, it is 
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undoubtedly possible to annex some sense to such phrases as 
comparing ideas — the juxtaposition of ideas — the perception 
of the agreements or disagreements of ideas ; but, in most 
other branches of knowledge, this jargon will be found, on exa- 
mination, to be altogether unmeaning, and instead of adding 
to the precision of our notions, to involve plain facts in techni- 
cal and scholastic mystery. 

This last observation leads me to remark farther, that even 
when Locke speaks of reasoning in general, he seems in many 
cases to have had a tacit reference in his own mind to mathe- 
matical demonstration; and the same criticism may be ex- 
tended to every logical writer whom I know, not excepting 
Aristotle himself. Perhaps it is chiefly owing to this that their 
discussions are so often of very little practical utility, the rules 
which result from them being wholly superfluous, when applied 
to mathematics; and, when extended to other branches of 
knowledge, being unsusceptible of any precise, or even intelli- 
gible interpretation. 

[Subsection] ii. — Conclusions obtained by a Process of Deduction ofUn 

mistaken for Intuitive Judgments, 

It has been frequently remarked, that the justest and most 
efficient understandings are often possessed by men who are 
incapable of stating to others, or even to themselves, the 
grounds on which they proceed in forming their decisioua In 
some instances I have been disposed to ascribe this to the faults 
of early education ; but in other cases, I am persuaded, that it 
was the effect of active and imperious habits in quickening the 
evanescent processes of thought, so as to render them untrace- 
able by the memory, and to give the appearance of intuition to 
what was in fact the result of a train of reasoning so rapid as 
to escape notice. This I conceive to be the true theory of what 
is generally called common sense, in opposition to book-learn- 
ing, and it serves to account for the use wliich has been 
made of this phrase, by various writers, as synonymous with 
intuition. 

These seemingly instantaneous judgment* have always ap- 
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t peared to me as entitled to a greater share of our confidence 
than many of our more deliberate conclusions, inasmuch as 
they have been forced^ as it were, on the mind, by the lessons 
of long experience, and are as little liable to be biassed by 
temper or passion, as the estimates we form of the distances of 
visible objects. They constitute, indeed, to those who are 
habitually engaged in the busy scenes of life, a sort of peculiar 
faculty^ analogous, both in its origin and in its use, to the coup 
dcBtl of the military engineer, or to the quick and sure tact 
of the medical practitioner, in marking the diagnostics of 
diseasa 

For this reason I look upon the distinction between our in- 
tiutive and deductive judgments as, in many cases, merely an 
object of theoretical curiosity. In those simple conclusions 
which all men are impelled to form by the necessities of their 
nature, and in which we find a uniformity not less constant 
than in the acquired perceptions of sight, it is of as little con- 
sequence to the logician to spend his time in efibrts to retrace 
the first steps of the infant understanding, as it would be to 
the sailor or the sportsman to study, with a view to the im- 
provement of his eye, the Berkeleian theory of vision. In both 
instances, the original faculty and the acquired judgment are 
equally entitled to be considered as the work of Nature ; and in 
both instances we find it equally impossible to shake ofi* her 
authority. It is no wonder, therefore, that in popular lan- 
guage, such words as common sense and reason should be used 
with a considerable degree of latitude ; nor is it of much im- 
portance to the philosopher to aim at extreme nicety in defining 
their province, where all mankind, whether wise or ignorant, 
think and speak alike. 

In some rare and anomalous cases, a rapidity of judgment in 
the more complicated concerns of life, appears in individuals 
who have had so few opportunities of profiting by experience, 
that it seems, on a superficial view, to be the immediate gift of 
heaven. But, in all such instances, (although a great deal must 
undoubtedly be ascribed to an inexplicable aptitude or pre- 
disposition of the intellectual powers,) we may be perfectly 
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assured, that every judgment of the understanding is preceded 
by a process of reasoning or deduction, whether the individual 
himself be able to recollect it or not. Of this I can no more 
doubt than I could bring myself to believe that the Arith- 
metical Prodigy, who has, of late, so justly attracted the atten- 
tion of the curious, is able to extract square and cube roots by 
an instinctive and instantaneous perception, because the process 
of mental calculation, by which he is led to the result, eludes 
all his efforts to recover it.^ 

It is remarked by Mr. Hume, with respect to the elocution 
of Oliver Crouiwell, that " it was always confused, embarrassed, 
and unintelligible." " The great defect, however," he adds, 
" in Oliver 8 speeches, consisted, not in his want of elocution, 
but in his want of ideas ; the sagacity of liis actions, and the 
absurdity of his discourse, forming the most prodigious contrast 
that ever was known." " In the great variety of human ge- 
niuses," says the same historian, upon a different occasion, 
"there are some which, though they see their object clearly 
and distinctly in general ; yet, when they come to unfold its 
X)arts by discourse or writing, lose that luminous conception 
which they had before attained. All accounts agree in ascrib- 
ing to Cromwell a tiresome, dark, unintelligible elocution, even 
when he had no intention to disguise his meaning: yet, no 
man's actions were ever, in such a variety of difficult incidents, 
more decisive and judicious." 

The case here described may be considered as an extreme 
one ; but every person in common observation must recollect 
facts somewhat analogous, which have faUen under his own 
notice. Indeed, it is no more than we should expect a priori 
to meet with, in every individual whose early habits have 
trained him more to the active business of the world, than to 
those pursuits which prepare the mind for communicating to 
others its ideas and feelings with clearness and effect 

An anecdote which I heard, many years ago, of a late very 
eminent Judge, (Lord Mansfield,) has often recurred to my 
memory, while reflecting on these apparent inconsistencies of 

» See Note E. 
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intelleetaal character. A friend of his, who possessed excellent 
natural talents, but who had been prevented, by his professional 
duties as a naval officer, from bestowing on them all the culti- 
vation of which they were susceptible, having been recently 
appointed to the government of Jamaica, liappened to express 
some doubts of his competency to preside in the Court of 
Chancery. Lord Mansfield assured him, that he would find 
the difficulty not so great as he apprehended. " Trust," he 
said, " to your own good sense in forming your opinions ; but 
beware of attempting to state the grounds of your judgments. 
The judgment will probably be right; — the argument will 
infallibly be wrong."i 

From what has been said, it seems to follow, that although 
a man should happen to reason ill in support of a sound con- 
clusion, we are by no means entitled to infer, with confidence, 
that he judged right, merely by accident. It is far from being 
impossible that he may have committed some mistake in stating 
to others (perhaps in retracing to liimself ) the grounds upon 
which his judgment was really founded. Indeed, tliis must be 
the case, wherever a shrewd understanding in business is united 
with an incapacity for clear and luminous reasoning; and 
something of the same sort is incident, more or less, to all 
men (more particularly to men of quick parts) when they make 
an attempt in discussions concerning human afiairs, to remount 
to Jird principles. It may be added, that in the old, this 
correctness of judgment often remains, in a surprising degree, 
long after the discursive or argumentative power would seem, 
from some degree of attention, or confusion in the succession of 
ideas, to have been sensibly impaired by age or by disease. 



^ [Since this sheet was cast off, I 
have been infonned, from the best au- 
thority, that the conversation here 
alluded to, which I had understood to 
have taken place between Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield and the late Sir Basil 
Keith, really passed between his Lord- 
ship and another very distinguished 
officer, the late gallant and accomplished 



Sir Archibald CampbelL I have not, 
however, thought it worth while, in 
consequence of a mistake which does 
not affect the substance of the anecdote, 
to cancel the leaf; — more especially, aa 
there is at least a possibility that the same 
advice may have been given on more 
than one occasion. — Note placed at the 
end of the volume informer editions] 
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In consequence of these views, as well as of various others 
foreign to the present subject, I am led to entertain great 
doubts about the solidity of a very specious doctrine laid down 
by Condorcet, in his Essay on the Application of Mathematical 
Analysis to the Probabilities of Decisions resting upon the 
Votes of a Majority, " It is extremely possible,'' he observes, 
"that the decision which unites in its favour the greatest 
number of suffrages, may comprehend a variety of propositions, 
some of which, if stated apart, would have had a plurality of 
voices against them ; and, as the truth of a system of proposi- 
tions, supposes that each of the propositions composing it is 
true, the probability of the system can be rigorously deduced 
only from an examination of the probability of each proposition, 
separately considered."^ 

When this theory is applied to a court of law, it is well 
known to involve one of the nicest questions in practical juris- 
prudence ; and, in that light, I do not presume to have formed 
any opinion with respect to it It may be doubted, perhaps, if 
it be not one of those problems, the solution of which, in par- 
ticular instances, is more safely entrusted to discretionary 
judgment, than to the rigorous application of any technical rule 
founded on abstract principles. I have introduced the quota- 
tion here, merely on account of the proof which it has been 
supposed to afford, that the seeming diversities of human belief 
fall, in general, greatly short of the reality. On this point the 
considerations already stated strongly incline me to entertain 
an idea directly contrary. My reasons for thinking so may be 
easily collected from the tenor of the preceding remarks. 

It is time, however, to proceed to the examination of those 
discursive processes, the different steps of which admit of being 
distinctly stated and enunciated in the form of logical argu- 
ments ; and which, in consequence of this circumstance, fur- 

* Etaai aur V Application de VAna- quotAtion are not agreeable to the idiom 
lyte d, la probabiliti det Decisions renr of our language ; but I did not think 
dues h lapluraUti dea Voix. — Disc. myself entitled to depart from the 
Pr61. pp. 46, 47. phrnseology of the original. The mean- 
Some of the expressions in the above ing is sufficiently obyious. 
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nish more certain and palpable data for our speculations. I 
begin witb some remarks on tbe Power of General Beasoning ; 
for the exercise of which (as I formerly endeavoured to shew) 
the use of language, as an instrument of thought, is indis- 
pensably requisite. 

SECTION II.— OF GENERAL REASONING. 

[Subsection] i. — Illustrations of some Remarks formerly stated in 

treating of Abstraction.* 

I should scarcely have thought it necessary to resume the 
consideration of Abstraction here, if I had not neglected, in my 
first volume, to examine the force of an objection to Berkele/s 
doctrine concerning abstract general ideas, on which great 
stress is laid by Dr. Beid in his Essays on the InteUectual 
Powers of Man ; and which some late writers seem to have 
considered as not less conclusive against the view of the ques- 
tion which I have taken. Of this objection I was aware from 
the first, but was unwilling, by replying to it in form, to 
lengthen a discussion which savoured so much of the schools ; 
more especially as I conceived that I had guarded my own 
argument from any such attack, by the cautious terms in which 
I had expressed it Having since had reason to believe that I 
was precipitate in forming this judgment, and that Beid's 
strictures on Berkeley's theory of General Signs have produced 
a deeper impression than I had expected,^ I shall endeavour to 
obviate them, at least as far as they apply to myself, before 
entering on any new speculations concerning our reasoning 
powers, and shall at the same time introduce some occasional 
illustrations of the principles which I formerly endeavoured to 
establish. 

♦ See ElemetUSf vol. L p. 159, seq, — thought it necessary to reply to Mr. 

Ed. Scott*s own reasonings, which do not 

^ See a book entitled, Elementi of appear to me to throw much new light 

/atefledvoj PkiU)$ophyf by the late on the question ; but I thought it right 

learned and justly regretted Mr. Scott, to refer to them here, that the reader 

of King'k College, Aberdeen, p. IIS, et may, if he pleases, have an opportunity 

Mg. (Edinlmrgh, 1805.) I have not of judging for himself. 

VOL. in. r 
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To prevent the possibility of misrepreseDtation, I state Dr. 
Beid's objection in his own words. 

^ Berkeley, in his reasoning against abstract general ideas, 
seems unwillingly or unwaringly to grant all that is necessary 
to support abstract and general conception& 

" A man," says Berkeley, " may consider a figure merely as 
triangular, without attending to the particular qualities of the 
angles, or relations of the sidea So far he may abstract But 
this will never prove that he can frame an abstract general in- 
consiBtent idea of a triangle." 

Upon this passage Dr. Beid makes the following remark : — 
" jT/* a man may consider a figure merely as triangular^ he 
must have some conception of this object of his consideration ; 
for no man can consider a thing which he does not conceive. 
He has a conception^ therefore, of a triangular figure, merely 
as such. I know no more thai is meant by an abstract general 
conception of a triangle." 

" He that considers a figure merely as triangular," continues 
the same author, [Beid,] ^' must imderstand what is meant by 
the word triangular. If to the conception he joins to this word, 
he adds any particular quality of angles or relation of sides, he 
misunderstands it, and does not consider the figure merely as 
triangular. Whence I think it is evident, that he who con- 
siders a figure merely as triangular, must have the conception 
of a triangle, abstracting from any quality of angles or relations 
of sidea" ^ 

For what appears to myself to be a satisfactory answer to 
this reasoning, I have only to refer to the first volume of these 
Elements. The remarks to which I allude are to be found in 
the third section of chapter fourth f and I must beg leave to 
recommend them to the attention of my readers as a necessary 
preparation for the following discussion. 

In the farther prosecutiou of the same argument. Dr. Beid 
lays hold of an acknowledgment which Berkeley has made, 
" That we may consider Peter so far forth as man, or so far 
forth as animal, inasmuch as all that is perceived is not con- 

* Reid'i IntelUehtai Powert, p. 4S3, 4to edit. • El i. ( Worhi, ii.) pp. 191-193. 
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mdered." — " It may here," saya Reid, " be obstTved, llmt be 
wlio conaiderB Peter so far forth as man, or bo far forth as 
mDimal, must conceive tlie meaning of tliosc abstract general 
wonU man and animal ; and bo who conceives the meaning of 
tliem, has an abstract geni'ral conceptiou." 

Acconluig to the definition of the word conception, which I 
have given in treating of that faculty of the mind, a gerurrat 
eonceptton is an obvious imiioasibility. But as Dr. Rcid liaa 
chosen to annex a more extensive meaning to the term than 
seems to me consistent with precision, I would be far from 
being understood to object to hia conclusion, merdy because it 
is inconsistent with an arbitrary definition of my own. Let us 
consider, therefore, how far his doctrine is consistent with 
Heelf; or rather, since both parties are evidently so nearly 
agreed about the principal fact, which of the two have adopted 
the more [lerspicuoua and plulosophical mode of stating it. 

Iq the first place, tlien, let it be remembered as a thing 
admitted on both sides, " that we have a power of reasoning 
concerning a figure considered merely as triangular, without 
attending to the (uirticular qualitieB of the angles, or relations 
of the sides ;" and also, tliat " we may reason concerning Peter 
or John, considei-ed bo far forth an man, or so far forth as 
OMimal." About these facts there is but one opinion ; and the 
only questiua is, Whether it throws additional light on the 
Bubject, to tell us in scholastic language, that " we are enabled 
to carry on these general reasonings, in consequence of the 
power which the mind has of forming abstract general concep- 
tions?" To myself it appears, that this last statement (even on 
the eupposition that the word conception is to be understood 
agreeably to Dr. Reid's own explanation) can serve no other 
purpose than that of involving a plain and simple truth in 
obscurity and mystery. If it be used in the sense in which I 
have invariably eraployetl it in this work, tlie proposition is 
altogether absurd and incomprehcnRible. 

For the more complete illustration of this point, I must here 
recur to a distinction formerly made between the abstractions 
which are subservient to reasoning, and those which are sub- 
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servient to UQugiDatiuii. " In every instance in which imagi- 
nation is emi'loyetl in forming new wholes, by decompounding 
and combining the perceptions of sense, it is evidently neceBsory 
that tho ]>oet or the ))ainter should be able to state or represent 
to himself the circumstances abstracted, bs separate object* of 
conception. But this is by no means re([ui8ite in every case in 
which abBtraction is subservient to the [Kjwer of reasoning ; for 
it frequently happens that we can reason concerning the quality 
or property of an object abstracted from the rest, while, at tlie 
same time, we find it impossible (o conceive it sopiimtely, Thiui, 
I can reason concerning extension and figure, without any 
reference to colour, although it may l>e doubted if a person 
pcssessed of sight can make extension and figure steady objects 
of conception, without connecting with them the idea of one 
colour or another. Nor is this always owing (as it is in the 
inBtonce just mentioned) merely to the association of ideas ; for 
there are cases in which we can reason concerning things eejn- 
rately, which it is impossible for us 1o suppose any mind so con- 
stituted as to conceive apart. Thus, we can reason concerning 
length, abstracted from any other dimension ; although, surely, 
no understanding can make length, without breadth, an object 
of conception."' In like manner, while I am studying Euclid's 
demonstration of the equality of the three angles of a triangle 
to two right angles. I find no difficulty in following his train of 
reasoning, although it has no reference whatever to the specific 
aize or to the specific form of the diagram before me. I ab- 
alracl, therefore, in this instance, from both of these circum- 
stances presented to my senses by tlie immediate objects of my 
perceptions ; and yet it is manifestly impracticable for me cither 
to delineate on paper, or to conceive in the mind, snch a figure 
as shall not include the circumstances from which I abstract, 
as well as those on which the demonstration hinges. 

In order to form a precise notion of tlie manner in wliieh 
this process of the mind is carried on, it is necessary to attend 
to the close and inseparable connexioil which exists betw«ai^r 
the faculty of general reasoning, and the use of artUt^ 1 

' EUm. i, ( Worii, ii.) pp. 1C3. 164. 
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guage. It is in conseqneoce of the aide which this lenda to oar 
natunil fitcultie^ that we are furoished nith a class of eigns, 
ispressive of all the rircuniFtaiiceB which we wish our reuEon- 
bigs to comprehend ; and, at the Bame time, exclusive of all 
tboee which we wisli to leave nut of consideralioiL The word 
trianrjle, for instance, when used without any additional epithetj 
confines the attenljon to the Mree angles and three eides of the 
figure before us ; and reminds us, as we proceed, that no et«p 
erf our deduction is to turn on any of the specific vnrieties which 
tiiat figure may exhibit. The notion, however, which we annex 
to the word (ria/ngle^ while we are reading the demonstration, 
is not the leas a^orticit/ar notion, that this word, from its par- 
tial or abstracttKl import, is equally applicable to an infinite 
Tariety of other individuals.* 

These observations lead, in my opinion, to so easy an cxpla^ 
nation of the transition from particular to general reasoning, 
that I shall make no apology for prosecuting the subject a little 
ferther, before leaving this branch of my argument. 

It will not, I apprehend, be denied, that when a learner first 
mtere on the study of geometry, he considers the diagrams be- 



B; thtl impiMilifiD of nuncfl, eomo 
•f larger, Htine of stricter Bigaitii^uion, 
We Iiim (be reckoning of the uonBc- 

^ci of tbmgn iroogiiied in the miod, 
jnio ■ rrgkoning of thr coniequonreB of 
dppclUti'nni, For example, a nuiti ibat 
' no nte of (pcfcli at »I1, fmrh a* is 

uul remains perfectly dt^af and 
'damb,] if ha *el befiie liia ejea a Iri- 
Mgle, and b^ it tvo right anglsa, (i^urh 
•a ora tbe comers of a aqnare ligure,) 
ba maj bj m^'tation compare and find, 
thai the dtreeaiigleaDf thBtlrinnglenra 
•i)Ual to Uuwfl right angles that eland 
lijr it. But if another triiingle W ahewn 
hitu, different in shape froni the fonner, 
be cannot know, withont a new labour, 
;vbetlicr tbe Ihrea angles of that also be 
'•^nal to tha sane. Bat he that hath 
ilfca na> of words, when ho obsprvM that 
•nrh N[nality wan i-iin>eqiient, not lo Ihs 



li-ngth of Ibo side*, nw to any partieti- 
lor thing in this triangle, bnt unij to 
(Ilia, that tbe aides were straight, aad 
tho angles Ibrec, and that that woa all 
for which be named it a triangle; will 
boldlj conclnde nniversallj, tbat aocb 
equality of angUa ia in all triangles 
whntsoeTer, and register his invention 
in ibeae general terma, Every triatigU 
hath iii thrre angU* rqv/d to tiro right 
angUi. And thua the conaeqneDce 
foand in one particular, cornea to be 
registered and remembered as a dni- 
vetanl rule ; and disehargca our uenlal 
reckoning of time and place ; and dcli- 
Ters ns frnni all labour of the mind, 
saving the 6rs( ; and nakea that vhicb 
waa found Wm hefB, and nov, to be true 
in aU Hmet and piieu."— Hobbra, 0/ 
Man, part i, chap, i*. 
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fore him as individual objects, and as individual objects alone. 
In reading, for example, the demonstration just referred to, of 
the equality of the three angles of every triangle to two right 
angles, he thinks only of the triangle which is presented to him 
on the margin of the page. Nay, so completely does this par- 
ticular figure engross his attention, that it is not without some 
difficulty he, in the first instance, transfers the demonstration 
to another triangle whose form is very dififerent, or even to the 
same triangle placed in an inverted position. It is in order to 
correct this natural bias of the mind, that a judicious teacher, 
after satisfying himself that the student comprehends perfectly 
the force of the demonstration, as applicable to the particular 
triangle which Euclid has Felected, is led to vary the diagram 
in difierent ways, ^ith a view to shew him that the very same 
demonstration, expressed in the very same form of words, is 
equally applicable to them all. In tliis manner he comes, by 
slow degrees, to comprehend the nature of general reasoning, 
establishing insensibly in his mind this fundamental logical 
principle, that when the enunciation of a mathematical propo- 
sition involves only a certain portion of the attributes of the 
diagram which is employed to illustrate it, the same proposition 
must hold true of any other diagram involving the same attri- 
butes, how much soever distinguished from it by other specific 
peculiarities.^ 



* In order to impreM the mind still 
tnoro forcibly with the same conviction, 
some have supposed that it might be 
UHeful in an elementary work, Huch as 
that of Euclid, to omit the diagrams 
altogether, leaving the student to deli- 
neate them for himself, agreeably to the 
terms of the enunciation and of the con- 
struction. And were the study of geo- 
metry to be regarded merely as subser- 
vient to that of logic, much might be 
alleged in confirmation of this idea. 
Where, however, it is the main purpose 
of the teacher (as alnumt always hap- 
penH) to familiarize the mind of his 
pupil with the fundamental principles 



of the science, as a preparation for the 
study of physics and of the other parts 
of mixed mathematics, it cannot be de- 
nied, that such a practice would be far 
less favourable to the memory than the 
plan which Euclid has adopted, of an- 
nexing to each theorem an appropriate 
diagram, with which the general truth 
comes very soon to be strongly asso- 
ciated. Nor is this circumstance found 
to be attended in practice with the in- 
convenience it may seem to threaten ; 
inasmuch as the student, without any 
reflection whatever on logical principles, 
generalizes the particular example, ac- 
coixiing to the different cases which may 
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Of all the generalizations iu geometry, tliere are none into 
which the mind enters so easily, as tlioBe wliich relate to diver- 
sities in point of six or magnitude. Even in reading tlie very 
first demoDStralions of Euclid, the learner almost immediately 
Beea, that the saile on whioh the liiap^m \s constructed, is as 
completely out of the question as the br<-adtk or the coIout of the 
lities which it piresents to his external senses. The demonstra- 
tion, for example, of the fourth proposition, is transferred, with- 
oat any conscious process of reflection, from the two triangles 
on the margin of the page, to those comparatively large ones 
■which a public teacher exhibits on his board or slate to a 
hondretl Bpectators, I have frequently, however, observed in 
be^nners, while employed in copying such elementary dia- 
grams, a disposition to make the copy, as nearly us jHissible, 
toth in size and figure, a/ac-Btmife of the original. 

The generalizations which extend to varieties of form and of 
position, are accomplished much more slowly; and for this 
obvious reason, that these varieties are more strongly marked 
and discriminated from one another, as objects of vision and of 
conception. How difScnlt, (comparatively speaking,) iu such 
instanceB, the generalizing process is, appears manifestly from 
the embarrassment wliich students experience in applying tha 
fourth proposition to the demonstration of the fifth. The in- 



, aa enailf KQil llncnnnciouBl/ a; 
could hare itpplied to thsse cues 



e nuns renmrli may he extended 
lie die oilier depKrtmpnlB of onr know- 
ledge : in ^ iif wliirh il will be romul 
BMEal to usocinte wiih e^ury impoitont 
paerol cnacliudnn snme particular ei- 
cmpl« or UltutntlioD, cnlmilated, as much 
H ponibh;, to present an iniprc«iv« 
image to tlie power of conceptdun. Bj 
neaai, while the exninple giree us 
ler hold and ■ readier commaad of 
the genrntl thenreni, the tlieorem, in its 

vhich (he judf^pnt might b« Iml hi Ihn 
ipeciSt: pnriiliiirilici nf lh« i-xaniple. 



Hanoe, bj the way. a strong w^raont 
in favanr of the practice recammeadod 
bj Bacon, of coDDBL-tin); emiloTU with 
prfmotiaiu, as iba moit powerful of all 
admimfiti to the facnitj of memory : 
and hanca the Ai whtcb thia facullr 
may be espBttod to rceeive, in point of 
promptiluda, if oDt of corroclnesa, from 
a lively imBgination. Nor is it the least 
advantage of this practice, that it sup- 
plies ua at all times witli ready and 
nppnsite illuslratinna to facilitate tho 
comTonnicatinn of our general coQclu. 
Hinna to others. But the prDsecDtion 
of thoie hints would lead me too fur 
■Bimy frotn the siiljert of thi> aection. 
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Tcrtod position, and the partial coincidcDce of the twu little 
triangles bolow the base, seetn to render their mutual relation 
BO ditferent from that of tlif two separate triangles which liml 
been [)renoualy familiarized to the eye, that it is not euqirising 
this step of the reasoning should be followed by the mere 
novice with some degree of doubt and hceitation. Indeed, 
where nothing of this sort is manifested, I should be more in- 
clined to ascribe the apparent quickness of his apiirclicnsioQ to 
a retentive memory, seconded by iniplieit faith in his instructor, 
than to regard it as a promising s}-raptom of mathematical 
genius. 

Another, and perhaps a better illustration of that natural 
logic which is exemplified in the generalization of mathe- 
matical reasonings, may bt^ derived from those instances where 
the same demonstratiou applies, in the same words, to what 
are culled in geometry tho ditferont caMs of a pro|x)sitiDn. In 
the commeuccment of our studies, we reiid the demonstration 
over and over, applying it Buccessively to tlie different dia- 
grams, and it is not without some wonder we discover, that it 
is equally atbipted to them all, In proceas of time, we learn 
that this labour is superfluous ; and if we find it satisfactory in 
one of the caws, can anticipate with, confidence tho justness of 
the general conclusion, or the modifications which will be 
necessary to accommoilnte it to the different forms of which 
the hypotliesis may admit 

Tho algebraical calculus, however, when applied to geometry, 
])Iace8 the foregoing doctrine in a i>oint of Wew still more 
striking ; " representing," to borrow the words of Dr. Halley, 
" all the possible cases of a problem at one view ; and often in 
one general theorem comprehending whole sciences, wliich, 
deduced at length into propositions, and ilemoiistiatel after 
the manner of the ancicnlis, might well become the subject of 
large treatises."' Of this remark, Halley gives an instance in 
afortnvla, which, when ho first published it, was justly re- 
garded " aa a notable instance of the great use and compret 
Rivenese of algebraic solutions." I allude to his formula i 

' PAiTw. TiituM'^.. Ko. 20ft. Mitr^. r^r., yol. i. p. Ml). 
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finding universally the foci of optic lenses ; ru example wLicb 
I purposely select, as it cannot fail to be familiarly known to 
ail who have the slightest tincture of mathematical and physi- 
cs] science. 

In such instances as these, it will not surely be supposed, 
that wliile we read the geometrical demonstration, or follow 
the successive steps of the algebraical process, our general con~ 
ceplians embrace all the various jwesible cases to which our 
reasonings extend. So very different is the fact, tliat the wide 
-grasp of the conclusion is discovered only by a sort of subse- 
qnent indudiim; and, till habit has tamiliarized [is with 
umilar discoveries, they never fail to be attended with a certain 
degree of unexpected delight. Dr. Halley seems to have felt 
this strongly when the optical formula already mentioned first 
Jjresented itself to his mind. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have borrowed my examples 
from mathematics, because, at the period of life wlien we enter 
on this studj-, the mind has arrived at a sufficient degree of 
maturity to be able to reflect accurately on every step of its 
own progress ; wljerena, in those general conclusions to which 
we have been habituated from ehlldhood, it is quite impossible 
ibr us to ascertain, by any direct examination, what the pro- 
of thought were, which originally led us lo adopt them. 
In this point of view, the first doubtful and unassmrd steps of 
the young geometer, present to the logician a peculiarly inter- 
esting and instructive class of phenomena, for illustrating the 
growth and development of our reasoning powers. The true 
theory, more especially of general reasoning, may be here dis- 
tinctly traced by every attentive observer ; and may hence be 
confidently applied (under due limitations) to all the otlier 

partments of human knowledge.^ 

The fMirorgenendreuoDing which the name, ae used to Btgnir; & aumbep 

la giTen above^ appears Co mfself to of purticulani, TesenMitig thM whiub 

(without KHF rommeiil} n aatig- h Ibe immediale nbjcct of reflection, w 

fcdoTT »i««sr tn (ho fnllawing nrgii. plun ; because, wfu (he idea to which 

It of (he blB worthy and learned the name auBwen, and which it fBcidln 

pr. Price ; — " Thjit the iinivpmalily into the mind, only a partinilor one, we 

th» titfa, and not mwflW in i-onld rot know to what other iiiew In 
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From what has been now said, it would appear that, in order 
to arrive at a general conclusion in mathematics, (and the same 
observation holds with respect to other sciences,) two different 
processes of reasoning are necessary. The one is the denum- 
atrcUion of the proposition in question ; in studying which, we 
certainly think of nothing but the individual diagram before 
ua The other is, the train of thought by which we transfer 
the particular conclusion to which we have been thus led, to 
any. other diagram to which the same enunciation is equally 
applicable. As this last train of thought is, in all cases, essen- 
tially the same, we insensibly cease to repeat it when the occa- 
sion for employing it occurs, till we come at length, without 
any reflection, to generalize our particular conclusion, the 
moment it is formed ; or, in other words, to consider it as a 
proposition comprehending an indefinite variety of particular 



Apply it, or wbat particular objects had 
the resemblanco necessary to bring them 
within the meaning of the name. A 
person, in reading over a mathematical 
demonstration, certainly is conscious 
that it relates to somewhat else, than 
just that precise figure presented to 
him in the diagram. But if he knows 
not what else, of what use can the de- 
monstration be to him? How is his 
knowledge enlarged by it ? Or how shall 
he know aflerwards to what to apply it?' 
In a note upon this passage, Dr. 
Price observes, that, " according to 
Dr. Cud worth, abstract ideas are im- 
plied in tfie cognoiciiive power of the 
mind ; which^ he tayt^ contains in itaelf 
virtually (as the future plant or tree 
is contained in the seed) general notions 
or exemplars of ali things^ which are 
exerted by t/, or unfold and discover 
themselves^ as occasions invite, and pro- 
per circumstances occur. ^' — " This, no 
doubt," Dr. Price adds, "many will 
very freely condemn as whimsical and 
extravagant. I have, I own, a different 
opinion of it ; but yet T should not care 
U) be obliged to defend it." — Bevieto of 



the Principal Questions in Morals^ pp. 
38, 39, 2d edit. 

For my own part, I have no scruple 
to say, t^t I consider this fancy of 
Cudworth as not only whimeioal and 
extravagant, but as altogether unin- 
telligible ; and yet it appears to me, that 
some confused analogy of the same sort 
must exist in the mind of eveiy person 
who imagines that he has the power of 
forming general conceptions without the 
intermediation of language. 

In the continuation of the same note, 
Dr. Price seems disposed to sanction 
another remark of Dr. Cudworth, in 
which he pronounces the opinion of the 
nominalists to he so ridiculous and 
faUe, as to deserve no cof^futcUion. I 
suspect, that when Dr. Cudworth wrote 
this splenetic and oracular sentence, ho 
was out of humour with some argument 
of Hobbcs, which he found himself un- 
able to answer. It is not a little re- 
markable, that the doctrine which he here 
treats with so great contempt, should, 
with a very few exceptions, have united 
the suffrages of all the soundest philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth centuty . 
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tnitha Wlien this habit is establifihed, wi' are apt to imagine 
— forgetting tlie slow Bteps by which the habit was acquired — 
that the general conclusion is an immediate inference from a 
general demooBtration ; and that, although there was onlj one 
particular diagram present to our external senses, we must 
have been aware, at everj' step, that our thoughts were really 
conversant, nnt abont this diagram, but about i/aierat idetu, 
or, in I>r. Rcid's language, general conceplions. Hence the 
familiar use among logicians of these scbolaiitic and mysterious 
phr8S(;)>, which, whatever attempts may be made to interjiret 
them iu a manner not altogether inconsistent with good sense, 
Jiave anqueotionabty the elt'ect of keeping out of view the real 
procedure of the human mind in the generalization of ita 
knowledge. 

Ur. Keid seems to l>e of opinion, that it is by the power of 

forming rjenerai conceptions tliat man is distingiushed from 

the brutes ; for he obsei-vefl, that " Berkeley's system goes to 

destroy tlie iMUrier between the rational and animal natures," 

I must own 1 do not perceive the justness of this remark, at 

least in its applicntioa to the syBtera of the nominalists, as I 

have endeavoured to explain and to limit it iu the course of 

this work. On the contrary, it appears to ine, that the account 

which has been just given of general reaaoniitg, by ascribing 

L to a process of logical deduclioH (pre8Up|>using the previous 

I exercise of abstraction or analysis) what Dr. I{eid attempts 

I to expkin by the scholastic and not very intelligible phrase of 

Vgeiia-al coweptione, places the distinctiou between man and 

I brutes iu a far clearer and stronger light thun that in which 

F pliiloeopliers ttave bu-n accustomed to view it. That it is to 

I tlie exclusive possessiou of the faculty of alistmclion, and of 

fttbe otber powers subservient to thu use of general signs, that 

wonr species is chiefly indebted for its superiority over the other 

oiixtals, I shall ufterwaids endeavour to sliow. 

It still remains for me to examine an attenqit which Dr. 

I Beid has made, to convict lierkeley of on incwufistejwy in the 

I natement of his argument against abstract general i^Ieae. 

" Let us now consider," says he, " the Bishop's notion of 
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generalizing. Ad idea (he tells us) which, considered iu itself, 
is particular, becomes general, by being made to represent or 
stand for all other (larticnlar ideas of tlie Hame bofI. To make 
tliis plain by an esiimple : SupiHwe (nays Berkeley) a geome- 
trician is (ieraonslrating tlie nifthixl of cutting a Hue into two 
equal parts. He draws, for instance, a black line of an inch in 
length. This, which is in itself a particular line, is neverthe- 
less, with regard to its signification, general, stnc«, as it ia there 
used, it reiiresents alt particular lines wlmtsoever, so that what 
is demonstrated of it, ie demonstrated of all lines, or, in other 
words, of a line in general. And aa that particular line l»6- 
comee general by being made a nlgn, so the name line, which, 
taken absolutely, is particular, by being s sign, is made 
general. 

" Here," continues Dr. Reid, " I observe that when a parti- 
cular iiiva is made a sign to represent and stund for aU. of a 
sori, this eup^niees a distinction of things into sorts or spt^cies, 
Tn be of a sort, implies having those attribuU^s wliich charac- 
terize the sort, and are common to nil the iudlnduals that 
belong to it. There cannot, therefore, be a sort without general 
attributes ; nor can there be any conception of a sort without a 
conception of those general attributes which distinguish it. 
The conception of a Bort, therefore, is an abstract general con- 
ception. 

" The particular idea cannot surely be made a sign of a 
thing of which we have no conception. I do not say, that yon 
must have an idea of the sort ; but surely you ought to un- 
derstand or conceive what it means, when you make a par- 
ticular idea a representative of it, otherwise your particular 
idea represents yon know not what."' 

Although I do not consider myself as called upon to d 
all the expressions which Berkeley may have employed in e 
port of Ins opinion on tliis question, I must take the liberty of 
remarking, that in the present instance he appears to me to 
liave been treated witli an nndue severity. By ideas of the 
sarn-f mti, it is plain he meant nothing more than fhin'js coifed 
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by the same name, and coDfiequently, (if our illustratioiis are to 
be bfiiTOwed from luatbematicB,) comprehended ujider the temia 
of the eame drfittUion. Id such cases, tlie individuals thus 
classed together are curapletely identified as suhjects of reason- 
iug ; iusomucb, that what is proved with respect to ooe indi- 
vidual, must hold equally true of all the others. Ab it is an 
axiom in geometry, that thiugs which are equal to one and the 
same thing, are equal to one another ; ao it may be stated as a 
in griin in logic, that whatever things have the same narne 
applied to them, in consequence of their being comprehended 
in the terms of the same definition, may all be considered as 
the eame identical sidr/ect, m every case where that definition 
is the principle on which our reasoning proceeds. In reason- 
ing, accordingly, concerning any sort or species of things, our 
thoughts have no occasion to wander from the individual sign 
or representative to wliich the atleution happens to be directed, 
or to attempt the fruitless task of grasping at those specilic 
varieties which are avowwily excluded from the number of our 
premises. As every conclusion which is logically deduced from 
the definition must, of necessity, hold equally true of all the 
individuals to which the common name is applicable, these in- 
dividuals are regarded merely aa so many units, which go to 
the composition of the multitude comprehended under the 
collective or generic term. Nor has the power of conception 
anything more to do in the buainees, than when we think of 
the vntis expressed by a particular number in an arithmetical 
computation. 

The word sort is evidently transferred to our intellectual 
arrangements, from those distributions of material objects into 
separate heaps or collections, which the common sense of man- 
kind universally leads them to make for the sake of the 
memory ; or (which is perliaps nearly the same thing) with a 
view to the pleasure arising from the perception of order. A 
fenuliar instance of this presents itself in the shelves, and 
drawers, and parcels, to which every shopkeeper has recourse 
for assorting, according to their respective denominations and 
prices, the various articles which compose his stock of goods. 
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Id one parcel (for example) he collects and incloses under one 
common envelope, all his gloves of a particular size and quality; 
in another, all his gloves of a different size and quality ; and, 
in like manner, he proceeds with the stockings, shoes, bats, and 
the various other commodities with which his warehouse is 
filled By this means, the attention of his shop-boy instead of 
being bewildered among an infinitude of particulars, is confined 
to parcels or assortments of particulars; of each of which 
parcels a distinct idea may be obtained from an examination 
of any one of the individuals contained in it. These indi- 
viduals, therefore, are, in his apprehension, nothing more than 
so many units in a multitude, any one of which units is per- 
fectly equivalent to any other ; while, at the same time, the 
parcels themselves, notwithstanding the multitude of units of 
which they are made up, distract his attention, and biu*den his 
memory as little as if they were individual articles. The truth 
is, that they become to his mind individual objects of thought^ 
like a box of counters, or a rouleau of guineas, or any of the 
other material aggregates with which his senses are conversant; 
or, to take an example still more apposite to our present pur- 
pose, like the phrases one thousand, or one million, when con- 
sidered merely as simple units entering into the composition of 
a numerical sum. 

The task which I have here supposed the tradesman to per- 
form, in order to facilitate the work of his shoi^boy, is exactly 
analogous, in its effect, to the aid which is furnished to the 
infant understanding by the structure of its mother-tongue ; the 
generic words which abound in language assorting and (if I 
may use the expression) packing up, under a comparatively 
small number of comprehensive terms, the multifarious objects 
of human knowledge.^ In consequence of the generic terms to 
wliich, in civilized society, the mind is early familiarized, the 
vast multiplicity of things which compose the furniture of this 
globe are presented to it, not as they occur to the senses of the 

* The same analogy had occarred to comprehensive, the mind binds them 
Locke. "To shorten its way to know- into bundles." 
ledge, and make each perception more 
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untaught eaivage, but ae they have been arranged and distri- 
buted into parcels or ftssortmentB by the successive observations 
and reflections of our predecessors. Were these arrangements 
and distributione agreeable, in every instance, to sound philo- 
Bophy, the chief source of the errors to which we are liable in 
all our general conclusions would be removed ; but it would be 
too much to expect (with some late theorists) that, even in the 
most advanced state either of physical or of moral science, this 
supposition is ever to be realized in all its extent. At the same 
lime, it must be remembered, that the obvious tendency of the 
progressive reason and experience of the species, is to diminish, 
more and more, the imperfections of the classifications whicli 
have been transmitted from ages of comparative ignorance ; 
and, of consequence, to render language, more and more, a safe 
and powerful organ for the investigation of truth. 

The only science which furnishes an exc'cption to these ob- 
servatioDs is mathematics, a science essentially distinguished 
from every other by this remarkable circumstance, that the 
precise import of its generic terms ia fixed and ascertained by 
the definitions which form the basis of all our reasonings, and 
in which, of consequence, the very possibility of error ia our 
classifications is precluded, by the virtual identity of all those 
hypothetical objects of thought to which the same generic term 
is applied. 

I intend to prosecute this subject farther, before concluding 
my observations on general reasoning. At present, I have 
I only to add to the foregoing remarks, that in the comprehen- 
I BTc theorems of the pliilosopher, as well as lu the assortmentB 
of the tradesman, I cannot perceive a single step of the under- 
standing, which implies any thing more than the notion of 
sumfier, and the use of a common name. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me, that the celebrated dispute 
k concerning abstract general ideas which so long dirided the 
t schools, is now reduced, among correct thinkers, to this simple 
question of fact, Could the human mind, without (he vse of 
signs o/one kind or another, have carried on general reason- 
ings, or formed general conclusions ? Before arguing with 
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any person on the subject, I should wish for a categorical 
explanation on this preliminary point Indeed, every other 
controversy connected with it turns on little more than the 
meaning of words. 

A difference of opinion with respect to this question oifact 
(or rather, I suspect, a want of attention in some of the dis- 
putants to the great variety of signs of which the mind can 
avail itself, independently of words) still continues to keep up 
a sort of distinction between the Nominalists and the Concep- 
tualists. As for the Bealists, they may, I apprehend, be fjEurly 
considered in the present state of science, as having been 
already forced to lay down their arms. 

That the doctrine of the Nominalists has been stated by 
some writers of note in very unguarded terms, I do not deny,^ 



' Particularly by Hobbes, some of 
whose incidental remarks and expres- 
nons would certainly, if followed strict- 
ly out to their logical consequences, 
lead to the complete subversion of tnith, 
as a thing real, and independent of 
human opinion. It is to this, I pre- 
sume, that Leibnitz alludes, when ho 
says of him, " Thonuu Hobbes, qui tU 
verumf altar, mihiplut quam nominalis 
videtury 

I shall afterwards point out the mis- 
take by which Hobbes seems to me to 
have been misled. In the meantime, it 
is but justice to him to say, that I do 
not think he had any intention to esta- 
blish those sceptical conclusions which, 
it must be owned, may be fairly deduced 
as corollaries from some of his princi- 
ples. Of this I would not wish for a 
stronger proof than his favourite maxim, 
that " words are the countert of wise 
men, but the money of fools ;" a sentence 
which expresses, with marvellous con- 
ciseness, not only the proper function of 
language as an instrument of reasoning, 
but the abuses to which it is liable, when 
in unskilful hands. 

Dr. Gillies, who has taken much 
pains to estabUsh Aristotle's claims to 



all that is valuable in the doctrine of the 
Nominalists, has, at the same time, re- 
presented him as the only favourer of 
this opinion, by whom it has been 
taught without any admixture of those 
errors which are blended with it in the 
works of its modem revivers. Even 
Bishop Berkeley himself is involved 
with Hobbes and Hume in the same 
sweeping sentence of condemnation. 
" Tlio language of the Nominalists 
socms to have been extremely liable to 
be perverted to the purposes of scepti- 
cism, as taking away the specific dis- 
tinctions of things ; and is, in fact, thus 
perverted by Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, 
and their innumerable folUncert. But 
Aristotle's language is not liable to this 
abuse ." — G illies *s Aristotle^ t Ethics, 
&c., vol. i. p. 71, 2d edit. 

Among those sceptical followers of 
Berkeley, we must, I presume, include 
the late learned and ingenious Dr. 
Campbell, whoso remarks on this sub- 
ject I will, nevertheless, venture to re- 
commend to the particular attention of 
my readers. Indeed, I do not know of 
any writer who has treated it with more 
acuteness and perspicuity. — See PMUh 
aophy of Rhetoric, book ii. chap. vii. 
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nor am I certain that it was ever delivered by any one of the 
schooLaien in a form completely unexceptionable ; but after the 
luminous, and, at the same time, cautious manner in which it 
has been unfolded by Berkeley and his successors, I own it ap- 
pears to me not a little surprising, that men of talents and 
candour should still be foimd inclined to shut their eyes against 
the light, and to shelter themselves in the darkness of the 
middle age& For my own part, the longer and the more at- 
tentively that I reflect on the subject, the more am I disposed 
to acquiesce in the evlogivm bestowed on Boscellinus and his 
followers by Leibnitz ; one of the very few philosophers, if not 
the only philosopher of great celebrity, who seems to have been 
ftdly aware of the singular merits of those by whom this theory 
was originally proposed : — " secta nominalium, omnium inter 

SCHOLASTICAB PROFUNDISSIMA, ET HODIERN-fi REFORMATiE PHI- 

LOSOPHANDI RATiONi coNGRUENTissiMA."* It is a theory, indeed, 
much more congenial to the spirit of the eighteenth than of 
the eleventh century ; nor must it be forgotten, that it was pro- 
posed and maintained at a period when the algebraical art, (or, 
to express myself more precisely, universal arithmetic^) from 
which we now borrow our best illustrations in explaining and 
defending it, was entirely unknown. 

[Subsection] it. — Continuation of the Subject — Of Language 
considered as an Instrument of Thought,\ 

Having been led, in defence of some of my own opinions, to 
introduce a few additional remarks on the controversy with re- 
spect to the theory of general reasoning^ I shall avail myself of 
this opportunity to illustrate a little farther another topic, (inti- 
mately connected with the foregoing argument,) on which the 
current doctrines of modem logicians seem to require a good 
deal more of explanation and restriction than has been com- 
monly apprehended. Upon this subject I enter the more 
willingly, that, in my first volume, I have alluded to these doc- 
trines in a manner which may convey, to some of my readers, 

♦ See Elem., vol. i. Note I, p. 483.— J^J. t Sec Elem., vol. i. p. 193, seq.—Ed. 
VOL. III. O 
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the idea of ti more complete acquiescence, on my part, in their 
truth, than I am disposed to acknowledge. 

In treating of abstraction, I endeavoured to shew that we 
think as well as apeak by means of words, and that, without 
the use of language, our reasoning faculty (if it could have 
been at all exercised) must necessarily have been limited to 
particular conclusions alone. The efifects, therefore, of ambi- 
guous and indefinite terms are not confined to our communica- 
tions with others, but extend to our private and solitary specu- 
lations. Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of lihetoric^ 'has 
made some judicious and important observations on this sub- 
iect; and at a much earlier period it drew the attention of 
Descartes, who, in the course of a very valuable discussion with 
respect to the sources of our errors, has laid particular stress on 
those to which we are exposed, from the employment of lan- 
guage as an instrument of thought. " And, lastly, in conse- 
quence of the habitual use of speech, all our ideas become 
associated with the words in which we express them ; nor do 
wo ever commit these ideas to memory, without their accus- 
tomed signa Hence it is, that there is hardly any one subject, 
of which we have so distinct a notion as to be able to think of 
it abstracted from all use of language ; and, indeed, as we re- 
member words more easily than things, our thoughts are much 
more conversant with the former than with the latter. Hence, 
too, it is, that we often yield our assent to propositions, the 
meaning of which we do not understand ; imagining that wc 
have cither examined formerly the import of all the terms in- 
volved in them, or that we have adopted these terms on the 
authority of others upon whose judgment we can rely."^ 



* " Et dcniquc, propter loqticlffi iiRum, 
concepttiB omnes nostros ycrbis, quibus 
eoB exprimimus, alligamtis, nee eos, nifd 
simul cum istiB ycrbis, memoriie roanda- 
miiB. Cumque faciliiiB postea verbonim 
quam rerum recordcmur, vix nnquam 
iiUiuB rei conceptum habemuB tarn dis- 
tinctum, ut ilium ab omni verbonim 
conceptu separcmus ; cogitationcBque 
hominum fere omnium, circa verba ma- 



gis quam circa res vcrsantur ; adeo ut 
pcrsaepe vocibuB non intellectifl prspbc- 
ant asBcnBum, quia putant bo illos olim 
intellcxisse, vel ab aliiB qui eas recte in- 
tclligebant, accepiusc." — Princ, Phil, 
pars prima, Ixxiy. 

I have quoted a very curione pas- 
sage, nearly to the same purpose, from 
Ixiibnitz, in a note annexed to my first 
vohimc, (soe Note L ) I was not then 
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To these important considerations, it may be worth while to 
add, that whatever improvements may yet be made in language 
by philosophers, they never can relieve the student from the 
indispensable task of analyzing with accuracy the comple:^ 
ideas he annexes to the terms employed in his reasonings. 
The use of general terms, as Locke has remarked, is learned in 



aware of the previons attention which 
had been given to this source of error 
by Descartes ; nor did I expect to find 
so explicit an allusion to it in the wiit- 
ings of Aristotle, as I have since oh- 
served in the following paragraph : — 

^i urn) Ttif itm^m rnv XiJ^w »vr$i i r^*- 
«r«f ^frt«f * 9^m ^iv, 2rt ftrnXXtv h •«r«- 
Tn yiviTm /ur iXXtn 0»$ir$u/»if*tf H »•/ 
mirtuf (4 filf ym^ /teir' &XX§u r»»^^<r 2iek 
Xiytv i^ }ii »mf rnvriw, $i;^ nrrsv 2i 
mvrtS T»y 9^myfMtT§t^ ilr*, »m) »mf 
mvrif •«'«rSWai ^ttfitfiuifu, irav Irt r§v 

mirmTn is rnt i/tttimrtf i ^t i/A$iirne, i» 
^s XifiMf. — De Sophist, Elenchis^ lib. 
i. cap. vii. 

" Qnocirca inter eos (Paralogismos) 
qui in dictione (consistunt,) hie (fallen- 
di) modus (est) ponendus. Primum, 
quia magis decipimur considerantes cum 
aliis, qolUn apud nosmetipsos ; nam con- 
sideratio cum aliis per sermonem (in- 
stituitur) ; apud nosmetipsos autem non 
minus (fit) per rem ipsam. Deindc et 
per nosmetipsos ut fallamur accidit, cum 
in (rebus) considerandis sermo adhibc- 
tur: Prieterea dcccptio est ex similitu- 
dine : aimilitudo autem ex dictione." — 
Edit. Duval, vol. i. p. 289. 

Lest it should be concluded, however, 
from this detached remark, that Aris- 
totle had completely anticipated Locke 
and Ckmdillac in their speculations with 



respect to language considered as an 
inttrument of thought, I must beg of my 
readers to compare it with the previous 
enumeration given by the same author, 
of those paralogisms or fallacies which 
lie in the dictton, {De Sophist, Elenekis, 
lib. i. cap. 4) ; recommending to them, 
at the same time, as a useful comment 
on the original, the twentieth chapter 
of the third l>ook of a work entitled In- 
stitutio Loffica, by the learned and justly 
celebrated Dr. Wallis of Oxford. I se- 
lect this work in preference to any other 
modern one on the same subject, as it 
has been lately pronounced, by an autho- 
rity for which I entertain a sincere re- 
spect, to be " a complete and accurate 
treatise of logic, strictly according to the 
Aristotelian method:" and as we are 
farther told that it is "still used by many 
in the university to which Wallis be- 
longed, as the lecture-book in that de- 
partment of study." I intend to quote 
part of this chapter on another occa- 
sion. At present, I shall only observe, 
that it does not contain the slightest 
reference to the passage which has led 
me to introduce these observations ; and 
which, I believe, will be now very gene- 
rally allowed to be of greater value than 
all those puerile distinctions put toge- 
ther, which Dr. Wallis has been at so 
much pains to illustrate and to exem- 
plify. 



* [I have Adopted here the correction of the BIpontine editor on Davftll, who reads v'ttn^tu (for 
^M^rmi) riif r»i>^<v, which this editor (Buhle) pronounces to be a tjrpogn^hical error. Eren the 
amendment seems to be somewhat donbtfal ; but the author's meaning is abundantly obTions.] — 
The lection and the version are both by Padus, in his tecond edition of the Organcn. Bekker, 
Walts, and the oldw editors, with, apparently, all the MSS., silently adhere to winrat^ as, in 
like maimer, does Pacius himself. In his relative editions before and aJUr the yrar 1597 \ and even 
here be f^rm the change, without a word of explanation. — Ed. 
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many cases before it is possible for us to comprehend their 
meaning; and the greater part of mankind continue to use 
them through life, without ever being at the trouble to exa- 
mine accurately the notions they convey. This is a study 
which every individual must carry on for himself; and of 
which no rules of logic (how nseful soever they may be in 
directing our labours) can supersede the necessity. 

Of the essential utility of a cautious employment of words, 
both as a medium of communication and as an instrument of 
thought, many striking illustrations might be produced from 
the history of science during the time that the scholastic jargon 
was current among the learned ; a technical phraseology, which 
was not only ill calculated for the discovery of truth, but 
which was dexterously contrived for the propagation of error ; 
and which gave to those who were habituated to the use of it, 
great advantages in controversy (at least in the judgment of 
the multitude) over their more enlightened and candid oppo- 
nents. " A blind wrestler, by fighting in a dark chamber," to 
adopt an allusion of Descartes, " may not only conceal his defect, 
but may enjoy some advantages over those who see. It is the 
light of day oaly that can discover his inferiority." The im- 
perfections of this philosophy, accordingly, have been exposed 
by Descartes and his followers, less by the force of their reason- 
ings, than by their teaching men to make use of their own 
faculties, instead of groping in the artificial darkness of the 
schools; and to perceive the folly of expecting to advance 
science by ringing changes on words to which they annexed no 
clear or precise ideas. 

In consequence of the influence of these views, the attention 
of our soundest philosophers was more and more turned, 
during the course of the last century, to the cultivation of that 
branch of Logic which relates to the use of words. Mr. Locke's 
observations on this subject form, perhaps, the most valuable 
part of his writings ; and since his time much additional light 
has been thrown upon it by Condillac and his successors. 

Important, however, as this branch of logic is in its practical 
applications, and highly interesting, from its intimate connexion 
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wiUi the theory of the human mind, there is a postdhihty of 
[nitihiiig to an erroneous and dangerous extreme, the conclu- 
eious to which it hae led. Coudillac himself fulls, in no incon- 
siderable degree, under this eeneure ; having upon more than 
one occasion expressed himself as if he conceived it to bo pos- 
sible, by meanit of precise and definite terraa, to reduce reason- 
ing in all the sciences to a sort of mechanical operation, 
analogous, in its nature, to those wliich are practised by the 
algebraist, on letters of the alpliabet. " The art of reasoning," 
h« repeats over and over, " is nothing more than a language 
well arranged," — " L'art do raisonncr se r^duit a une kngue 
bien faite." 

One of the first jjersons, as far as I know, who objected to 
the vagueness and incorrectness of tliis proposition, was M, 
D^^ramdo ; to whom we are farther indebted for a clear and 
eatisfoctory exposition of the very important fojct to which it 
relates. To tliis fact CondiUae approximates nearly in various 
parts of Ilia works, but never, i)erhops, without some degree of 
wdifiUnctnees and of exaggeration. The point of view in 
wluch it is placed by his ingenious successor, strikes mc as so 
just and happy, that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of en- 
riching my book with a few of his observations. 

" It is the distinguishing characteristic of a lively and 
vigorous conception, to push its sjieculative conclusions some- 
what beyond their just limits. Hence, in the logical dis- 
cussions of this estimable writer, these maxims, (stated without 
any cxpUnatioo or restriction,) * Thai the study of a science is 
nothing more than the acquisilion of a language;' and 'that a 
science properly treated m only a language well contrived.' 
Uenco the rash asBertion, ' Hiat iiuUliematics possess no ad- 
vantage over oUier sciences, hut what they ikrive/rom a better 
phraseology ; and that all of tlieae might attain to the same 
characters of simplicity and of certainty, if loe kneie how to 
give them signs equally perfect.'"* 

" The same task which must have been executed by those who 
cttfitributed to the first formation of a language, and which Is 

■ Vet SigiK* el tie I'Art de I'etiter, &i:, lulrrid. pp. 20, S 1. 
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executed by every child when he learns to speak it, is repeated 
over in the mind of every adult when he makes use of his 
mother tongue ; for it is only by the decomposition of his 
thoughts that he can learn to select the signs which he ought 
to employ, and to dispose them in a suitable order. Accord- 
ingly, those external actions which we call speaking or vrritingj 
are always accompanied with a philosopliical process of the un- 
derstanding, unless we content ourselves, as too often happens, 
with repeating over mechanically what has been said by 
others. It is in this respect that languages, with their forms 
and rules, conducting (so to speak) those who use them into 
the path of a regular analysis ; tracing out to them, in a well 
ordered discourse, the model of a perfect decomposition, may be 
regarded, in a certain sense, as analytical methods, — But I stop 
short ; Condillac, to whom this idea belongs, has developed it 
too well to leave any hope of improving upon his statement." 

In a note upon this passage, however, M. Degerando has 
certainly improved not a little on the statement of Condillac. 
" In asserting," says he, " that languages may be regarded as 
analytical methods, I have added the qualifying phrase, in a 
certain sense, for the word method cannot be employed here 
with exact propriety. Languages furnish the occasions, and 
the m^eans of analysis ; that is to say, they afford us assistance 
mfoUoxoing that method ; but they are not the method itself. 
They resemble signals or finger-posts placed on a road to 
enable us to discover our way ; and if they help us to analyze, 
it is because they are themselves the results, and, as it were, 
the monuments of an analysis which has been previously 
made ; nor do they contribute to keep us in the right path, 
but in proportion to the degree of judgment with which that 
analysis has been conducted."^ 

I was the more solicitous to introduce these excellent re- 
marks, as I suspect that I have myself indirectly contributed 
to propagate in this country the erroneous opinion which it is 
their object to correct By some of our later writers it has not 
only been implicitly adopted, but has been regarded as a con- 

^ Dm SSgnetH^kPAri (U Ihuer, &c., pp. 158, 159, tom.i. 
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elusion of too great value to be 6u£fered to remain in the quiet 
possession of the modems. "Aristotle,** says the author of a 
very valuable analysis of his works, " well knew that our know- 
ledge of things chiefly depending on the proper application of 
language as an instrument of thought, the true art of 
reasoning is nothing but a language accurately defined and 
skilfully arranged ; an opinion which, after many idle declama- 
tions against his barren generalities and verbal trifling, philo- 
sophers have begun very generally to adopt" ^ 



* Aristode'8 Eihic$, &c., by Dr. 
Ginics, ToL i. p. 94, 2d edit. 

The passage in my first volume, to 
which I suspect an allusion is here 
made, is as follows : — 

" The technical terms, in the different 
sciences^ render the appropriate lan- 
guage of philosophy a still more con- 
▼eniont ihstkument of thouoht, than 
those languages which have originated 
from popidar use ; and in proportion as 
these technical terms improve in point 
of precision and of comprehensiveness, 
they will contribute to render our in- 
tellectual progress more certain and 
more rapid. ' While engaged,* says 
Mr. Lavoisier, Mn the composition of 
my Elements of CJiemtstry^ I perceived, 
better than I had ever done before, the 
truth of an observation of Condillac, 
that we think only through the medium 
of words, and that languages are true 
antdgtie methods. Algebra, which of 
all our modes of expression is the most 
simple, the most exact, and the best 
adi^pted to its purpose, is, at the same 
time, a language and an analytical 
method. The art of reasoning is nothing 
more than a language well arranged.^ 
The influence," I have added, " which 
these very enlightened and philosophical 
views have already had on the doctrines 
of chemistry, cannot fail to bo known to 
most of my readers." — [Introduction, 
p. S3.— Ed.] 

When this paragiaph was first writleu, 



I was fully aware of the looseness and 
indistinctness of Lavoisier's expressions ; 
but as my only object in introducing the 
quotation was to illustrate the influence 
of general logical principles on the pro> 
gross of particular sciences, I did not 
think it necessary, in the introduction 
to my work, to point out in what manner 
Condillac's propositions were to be 
limited and corrected. I am truly 
happy, for the sake of M. Degerando, 
that I happened to transcribe them in 
the same vague and very exceptionable 
terms in which I found them sanctioned 
by the names of Condillac, and of one of 
the most illustrious of his disciples. 

It will not, I hope, be considered as 
altogether foreign to the design of this 
note, if I remark further, how easy it is 
for a translator of Aristotle (in conse- 
quence of the unparalleled brevity 
which he sometimes affects) to accom- 
modate the sense of the original, by the 
help of paraphrastical clauses, expressed 
in the phraseology of modem science, to 
every progressive step in the history of 
human knowledge. In truth, there is 
not one philosopher of antiquity, whose 
opinions, when they are stated in any 
terms but his own, are to be received 
with so great distrust. 

Tlie unsoundness of Condillac*s asser- 
tion, that the art of reasoning is nothing 
more than a language well arranged^ 
was, I believe, first pointed out by M. 
Pivvobt. — Sec some acute and decisive 
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After this strong and explicit assertion of the priority of 
Aristotle's claim to the opinion which we are here told " philo- 
aophera begin very generally to adopt," it is to be hoped, that 
M. Degerando will be in future allowed to enjoy the undis- 
puted honour of having seen a little farther into this funda- 
mental article of logic than the Stagirite himsel£ 

[Subsection] in.^ContinuaHon of the Subject.— Visionary Theories 
of some Logicians^ occasioned by their inattention to the Essential 
Distinction between Mathematics and other Sciences. 

In a passage already quoted from Degerando, he takes 
notice of what he justly calls a rash assertion of CondiUac, 
** That mathematics possess no advantage over other sciences, 
but what they derive from a better phraseology, and that all of 
them might attain to the same characters of simplicity and of 
certainty, if we knew how to give them signs equally perfect" 

Leibnitz seems to point at an idea of the same sort, in those 
obscure and enigmatical hints (not altogether worthy, in my 
opinion, of his powerful and comprehensive genius) which he 
has repeatedly thrown out, about the miracles to be eflfected by 
a new art of his own invention, to which art he sometimes 
gives the name of Ars Combinaioria Characteristica, and 
sometimes of Ars Combtnatoria Oenerdlis ac Vera. In one of 
his letters to Mr. Oldenburg, he speaks of a plan he had long 
been meditating, of treating of the science of Mind by means 
of mathematical demonstrations. " Many wonderful things," 
he adds, " of tliis kind have occurred to me, which, at some 
future period, I shall explain to the public with that logical 
precision which the subject requires."^ In the same letter, he 
intimates his belief in the possibility of inventing an art, 
" which, with an exactitude resembling that of mechanism, 
may render the operations of reason steady and visible, and in 

objections to tbia propodtion in bis ^ " Multa in hoc fi^noro mira h nic 

2V6ati$e Da Signe$t &c. Paris, An. sunt obscnrata, quae aliquando, quo par 

vio.p.20. See also tbe Historical Ap- est rigorc, cxposita dabo." — [LeUmiiii 

P«mUx to IL Pk<iToei'i ISrmuUUitm of Opera, Dutcnsii, torn. iii. p. 34.— 



UmBHOmmms WMts <^ Mr. 8miA, Ed.] 
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their effects on the minds of others, irresistible.*'^ After which 
he proceeds thus : — 

" Our common algebra, which we justly value so highly, is 
no more than a branch of that general art which I have here 
in view. But, such as it is, it puts it out of our power to com- 
mit an error, even although we should wish to do so, while it 
exhibits truih to our eyes like a picture stamped on paper by 
means of a machine. It must, at the same time, be recollected 
that algebra is indebted for whatever it accomplishes in the 
demonstration of general theorems, to the suggestions of a 
higher science — a science which I have been accustomed to call 
charadertsttcal combination; very different, however, in its 
nature firom that which these words are likely at first to sug- 
gest to the hearer. The marvellous utility of this art I hope 
to illustrate, both by precepts and examples, if I shall be so 
fortunate as to enjoy health and leisure. 

'^ It is impossible for me to convey an adequate idea of it in 
a short description. But this I may venture to assert, that no 
instrument (or organ) could easily be imagined of more power- 
ful efficacy for promoting the improvement of the human 
understanding ; and that, supposing it to be adopted as the 
common method of philosophizing, the time would very soon 
arrive, when we should be able to form conclusions concerning 
Grod and the Mind, with not less certainty than wo do at pre- 
sent concerning figures and numbers."^ 

The following passage is translated from another letter of 
Lfcibnitz to the same correspondent : — 

" The matter in question depends on another of much higher 
moment ; I mean, on a general and true art of combinaiionj 
of the extensive influence of which I do not know that any 
person has yet been f idly aware. This, in truth, docs not differ 
from that sublime analysis, into the recesses of which Descartes 
himself, as far as I can judge, was not able to penetrate. But, 
in order to carry it into execution, an alphabet of human 

* "Quod velut mcchanica rationo * WaUisii Opera^ vol. iii. p. G21. — 

fixam et visibilein et (ut ita dicam) irrc- [Leibnitii Opera, Dutcnsii, torn. iii. 
BiatibUem rcddat rationcm." p. 34. — Ed.] 
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thoughts must be previously formed ; and for the invention of 
this alphabet, an analysis of axioms is indispensably necessary. 
I am not, however, surprised that nobody has yet sufficiently 
considered it, for we are in general apt to neglect what is easy, 
and to take many things for granted, from their apparent 
evidence ; faults which, while they remain uncorrected, will for 
ever prevent us from reaching [what I deem] the smnmit of 
things intellectual, by [nor shall we obtain] the aid of a calculus 
adapted to moral as well as to mathematical science."^ 

In these extracts from Leibnitz, as well as in that quoted 
from Condillac in the beginning of this article, the essential 
distinction between mathematics and the other sciences, in point 
of phraseology, is entirely overlooked. In the former science, 
where the use of an ambiguous word is impossible, it may be 
easily conceived how the solution of a problem may be reduced 
to something resembling the operation of a mill — the conditions 
of the problem, when once translated from the common language 
into that of algebra, disappearing entirely from the view ; and 
the subsequent process being almost mechanically regulated by 
general rules, till the final result is obtained. In the latter, the 
whole of the words about which our reasonings are conversant, 
admit, more or less, of different shades of meaning ; and it is 
only by considering attentively the relation in which they stand 
to the immediate context, that the precise idea of the author in 
any particular instance is to be ascertained. In these sciences, 
accordingly, the constant and unremitting exercise of the atten- 
tion is indisiHjnsably necessary, to j)rcvent us, at every step of 
our progress, from going astray. 

On this subject I have made various remarks in a volume 
lately published, to which I beg leave here to refer, in order to 

^ Wallmi Opera^ vol. iii. p. 633. disquisitions. Some expressions which, 

[I^UmiHi OperOf Dutensii, torn. iii. I am sensible, Are not altogether agree* 

p. 54. — E(L] able to the idiom of onr language, might 

As these reveries of this truly great have been easily avoided, if I had not 
man are closely connected with the sub- felt it incumbent on me, in translating 
sequent history of logical speculation in an author whose meaning, in this in- 
more than one country of Europe, I stance, I was able but very imixjrfcctly 
have been induced to incorporate them to comprehend, to deviate as little as 
in an English version, with my own possible from his own wotds. 
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save the trouble of unnecessary repetitiona^ From what I have 
there said, I trust it appears that, in following any train of rea- 
soning beyond the circle of the mathematical sciences, the mind 
must necessarily carry on, along with the logical deduction ex- 
pressed in words, another logical process of a far nicer and more 
difficult nature, — that of fixing, with a rapidity which escapes 
our memory, the precise sense of every word which is ambi- 
guous, by the relation in which it stands to the general scope of 
the argument In proportion as the language of science he^ 
comes more and more exact, the difficulty of this task will be 
gradually diminished ; but let the improvement be carried to 
any axiceivable extent, not one step will have been gained in 
accelerating that era, so sanguinely anticipated by Leibnitz and 
Condillac, when our reasonings in morals and politics shall re- 
semble, in their mechanical regularity, and in their demonstra- 
tive certainty, the investigations of algebra. The improvements 
which language receives, in consequence of the progress of 
knowledge, cojisisting rather in a more precise distinction and 
classification of the various meanings of words, than in a reduc- 
tion of these meanings in point of number, the task of mental 
induction and interpretation may be rendered more easy and 
unerring ; but the necessity of this task can never be super- 
seded, till every word which we employ shall be as fixed and 
invariable in its signification as an algebraical character, or as 
the name of a geometrical figure. 

In the meantime, the intellectual superiority of one man 
above another, in all the diflFerent branches of moral and poli- 
tical philosophy, wUl be found to depend chiefly on the success 
with which he has cultivated these siknt habits of indiictive 
interpretation — ^much more, in my opinion, than on his ac- 
quaintance with those rules which form the great objects of 
study to the professed logician. In proof of this, it is sufficient 
for me to remind my readers, that the whole theory of syllogism 
proceeds on the supposition that the same word is always to be 
employed precisely in the same sense, (for otherwise the syllo- 

* PhUoBophicaL Fasat/a, p. 153, et ^e^., 4to edit. — [Essay v. chap, i., Works, 
vol. v.] 
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gism would be vitiated by consistiDg of more than three terras^ 
and consequently, it takes for granted, in every rule which it 
furnishes for the guidance of our reasoning powers, that the 
nicest, and by far the most difficult part of the logical process, 
has been previously brought to a successful termination. 

In treating of a different question, I have elsewhere remarked, 
that although many authors have spoken of the wonderful me- 
chanism of speech, none has hitherto attended to the far more 
wonderful mechanism which it puts into action behind the scena 
A similar observation will be found to apply to what is com- 
monly called the Art of Reasoning. The scholastic precepts 
which profess to teach it, reach no deeper than the very surface 
of the subject, being all of them confined to that part of the 
intellectual process which is embodied in the form of verbal 
propositions. On the most favourable supposition which can 
be formed with respect to them, they are superfluous and nuga- 
tory; but in many cases, it is to be apprehended that they 
interfere with the right conduct of the understanding, by with- 
drawing the attention from the cultivation of that mental logic 
on which the soundness of our conclusions essentially depends, 
and in the study of which (although some general rules may 
be of use) every man must be, in a great measure, his own 
master.^ 

In the practical application of the foregoing conclusions, it 
cannot fail to occur, as a consideration equally obvious and 
important, tliat, in proportion as the objects of our reasoning 
are removed from the particular details with which our senses 
are conversant, the difficulty of these latent inductive processes 
must be increased. This is the real source of that incapacity 
for general speculation, wliich Mr. Hume has so well described 
as a distinguishing characteristic of uncultivated minda " Ge- 
neral reasonings seem intricate, merely because they are general; 
nor is it easy for the bulk of mankind to distinguish, in a great 
number of particulars, that common circumstance in which 

' Those i\-lio arc intorestcd in IIiIb to combino what ia here etated with some 
discussion, will enter more completely observations I have introduced in the 
into my views, if they take the trouble first volume of this work. Seep. 176, «eg. 
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they ail agree, or to extract it, pore and unmixed, from the 
other superfluous circumstances. Every judgment or conclu- 
sion with them is particular. They cannot enlarge their views 
to those universal propositions which comprehend under them 
an infinite number of individuals, and include a whole science 
in a single theorem. Their eye is confounded with such an 
extensive prospect, and the conclusions deduced from it, even 
though clearly expressed, seem intricate and obsciure."^ 

Difficult, however, and even impossible as the task of general 
speculation is to the bulk of mankind, it is nevertheless true, 
that it is the path which leads the cautious and skilfiil reasoner 
to all his most certain, as well as most valuable, conclusions 
in morals and politics. If a theorist, indeed, should ex- 
pect that these conclusions are, in every particular instance, 
to be realized, he would totally misapprehend their natmre and 
application ; inasmuch as they are only to be brought to an 
experimental test, by viewing them on an extensive scale, and 
continuing our observations during a long period of time. 
" When a man deUberates," says Mr. Hume, " concerning his 
conduct in ojij particular affair, and forms schemes in politics, 
trade, economy, or any business in life, he never ought to draw 
his arguments too fine, or connect too long a chain of conse- 
quences together. Something is sure to happen that will dis- 
concert his reasoning, and produce an event different from 
what he expected. But when we reason upon general subjects, 
one may justly affirm, that our speculations can scarcely ever 
be too fine, provided they be just ; and that the difference 
between a common man and a man of genius is chiefly seen 
in the shallowness or depth of the principles on which they 
proceed.*' The same author afterwards excellently observes, 
"That general principles, however intricate they may seem, 
must always prevail if they be just and sound, in the general 
course of things, though they may fail in particular cases ; and 
that it is the chief business of philosophers to regard the general 
course of things." " I may add," continues Mr. Hume, " that 
it is also the chief business of politicians, especially in the 

* Essay on Commerce. 
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domestic government of the state, where the public good, 
which is, or ought to be, their object, depends on the concur- 
rence of a multitude of causes ; not, as in foreign politics, on 
accidents and chances, and the caprices of a few persons."^ 

To these profound reflections of Mr. Hmne, it may be added, 
(although the remark does not bear directly on our present 
argument,) that, in the systematical application of general and 
refined rules to their private concerns, men frequently err from 
calculating their measures upon a scale disproportionate to the 
ordinary duration of human life. This ifi one of the many 
mistakes into which projectors are apt to fall ; and hence the 
ruin which so often overtakes them, while sowing the seeds of 
a harvest which others are to reap. A few years more might 
have scciured to themselves the prize which they had in view, 
and changed the opinion of the world (which is always regu- 
lated by the accidental circumstances of failure or of success) 
from contempt of their folly, into admiration of their sagacity 
and perseverance. 

It is observed by the Comte de Bussi, [Bussy Rabutin ?] that 
'^ time remedies all mischances ; and that men die unfortunate, 
only because they did not live long enough. Mareschal dTEstr^es, 
who died rich at a hundred, would have died a beggar, had he 
lived only to eighty." The maxim, like most other apothegms, 
is stated in terms much too unqualified ; but it may furnish 
matter for many interesting reflections to those who have sur- 
veyed with attention the characters which have passed before 
them on the stage of life ; or who amuse themselves with 
marking the trifling and fortuitous circumstances by which the 
multitude are decided, in pronouncing their verdicts of fore- 
sight or of improvidence. 



* Essay on Commerce. 

This contrast between the domestic 
and the foreign policy of a state occurs 
more than once in Mr. Hume^s writings. 
(See in particalar the first paragraphs 
of his Essay on the Rise of Arts and 
Sciences.) A similar obscnration had 
long before been made by Polybius. 



'* There are two ways by which every 
kind of government is destroyed ; either 
by some accident that happens from 
without, or some evil that arises within 
itself: Wlien the first will be, it is not 
always easy to foresee : but the latter is 
certain and determinate^'^ — Book vi. 
Ex. 3. (Hampton's Translation.) 
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[Subsection] iv. — Continuation of the Subject. — Peculiar and super- 
eminent Advantages possessed by Mathematicians^ in consequence of 
their definite Phraseology, 

If the remarks coDtained in the foregoing articles of this 
section be just, it will foUow, that the various artificial aids to 
our reasoning powers which have been projected by Leibnitz 
and others, proceed on the supposition (a supposition which is 
also tacitly assumed in the syllogistic theory) that, in all the 
sciences, the words which we employ have, in the course of our 
previous studies, been brought to a sense as unequivocal as the 
phraseology of mathematicians. They proceed on the supposi- 
tion, therefore, that by far the most diiBcult part of the logical 
problem has been already solved. Should the period ever 
arrive, when the language of moralists and politicians shall be 
rendered as perfect as that of geometers and algebraists, then^ 
indeed, may such contrivances as the Ars Comhinatoria and 
the Alphahet of human thoughts, become interesting subjects 
of philosophical discussion ; although the probability is, that, 
even were that era to take place, they would be found nearly 
as useless, in morals and politics, as the syllogistic art is ac- 
knowledged to be at present in the investigations of pure 
geometry. 

Of the peculiar and supereminent advantage possessed by 
mathematicians, in consequence of those fixed and definite re- 
lations which form the objects of their science, and the corre- 
spondent precision in their language and reasonings, I can 
think of no illustration more striking than what is afibrded by 
Dr. Halle/s Latin version from an Arabic manu8cri])t, of the 
two books of Apollonius PergsBus, Be Sectione Rationis, The 
extraordinary circumstances under which this version was at- 
tempted and completed, (which I presume are little known be- 
yond the narrow circle of mathematical readers,) appear to me 
so highly curious, considered as matter of literary history, that 
I shall copy a short detail of them from Halle/s preface. 

After mentioning the accidental discovery in the Bodleian 
Library, by Dr. Bernard, Savilian Professor of Astronomy, of 
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the Arabic version of Apollonius, Ilepl Aoyov ^A'jrorofirjt:^ Dr. 
Halley proceeds thus : — 

" Delighted, therefore, with the discovery of such a treasure, 
Bernard applied himself diligently to the task of a Latin trans- 
lation. But before he had finished a tenth part of his under- 
taking, he abandoned it altogether, either from his experience 
of its growing difficulties, or from the pressure of other avoca- 
tions. Afterwards, when on the death of Dr. Wallis, the 
Bavilian professorship was bestowed on me, I was seized with a 
strong desire of making a trial to complete what Bernard had 
begun ; — an attempt, of the boldness of which the reader may 
judge, when he is informed, that in addition to my own entire 
ignorance of the Arabic language, I had to contend with the 
obscurities occasioned by innumerable passages which were 
either defaced or altogether obliterated. With the assistance, 
however, of the sheets wliich Bernard had left, and which 
served mo as a key for investigating the sense of the original, I 
began first with making a list of those words, the signification 
of wliich his version had clearly ascertained ; and then pro- 
ceeded, by comparing these words wherever they occurred, with 
the train of reasoning in wliich they were involved, to decypher 
by slow degrees the import of the context, till at last I suc- 
ceeded in mastering the whole work, and in bringing my trans- 
lation (without the aid of any other person) to the form in 
which I now give it to the public."^ 

When a similar attempt shall be made, with equal success, 
in decyphcring a moral or a political treatise, written in an 
unknown tongue, tJien, and not till tJien, may we think of com- 
paring the phraseology of these two sciences with the simple 
and rigorous language of the Greek geometers, or with tho 
more refined and abstract, but not less scrupulously logical 
syfitem of signSj employed by modern mathematicians. 

It must not, however, be imagined, that it is solely by tho 
nature of ideas which form the objects of its reasonings, even 
when combined with the precision and unambiguity of its 

* AiwUoniuH Por^rcus, /><? Sectionc Itatlonis^ &c. Opera ct Studio Edmniidi 
Ilallfv. Oxon. 1706. In IVwfat 
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phraaeology, that mathematics is distinguished from the other 
branches of our knowledge. The truths about which it is con- 
versant, are of an order altogether peculiar and singular ; and 
the evidence of which they admit resembles nothing, either in 
d^jee or in kind, to which the same name is given, in any of 
our other intellectual pursuits. On these points also, Leibnitz 
and many other great men have adopted very incorrect opinions ; 
and by the authority of their names, have given currency to 
some logical errors of fundamental importance. My reasons 
for so thinking I shall state, as clearly and fully as I can, in 
the following section. 

SECTION III.— OF MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION. 

[Subsection] i. — Of the Circumstance on which Demonstrative 

Evidence essenUaUy depends. 

The peculiarity of that species of evidence which is called 
demonstrative, and which so remarkably distmguishes our ma- 
thematical conclusions from those to which we are led in other 
branches of science, is a fact which must have arrested the at- 
tention of every person who possesses the slightest acquaintance 
with the elements of geometry. And yet I am doubtful if a 
satisfactory account has been hitherto given of the circum- 
stances from which it arises. Mr. Locke tells us, that ^' what 
constitutes a demonstration is intuitive evidence at every step ;" 
and I readily grant, that if, in a single step, such evidence 
should fail, the other parts of the demonstration would be of 
no valua It does not, however, seem to me that it is on this 
consideration that the demonstrative evidence of the conclusion 
depends — ^not even when we add to it another which is much 
insisted on by Dr. Reid — that, " in demonstrative evidence our 
first principles must be intuitively certain." The inaccuracy of 
this remark I formerly pointed out when treating of the evi- 
dence of axioms,'*' on which occasion I also observed, that the 
first principles of our reasonings in mathematics are not axioms j 
but definitions. It is in this last circumstance (I mean the 

» P. 32, before and after.— £</. 
VOL. IIL H 
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peculiarity of reasoning from definitions) that the true theory 
of mathematical demonstration is to be found, and I shall ac- 
cordingly endeavour to explain it at considerable length, and to 
state some of the more important consequences to which it lead& 

That I may not, however, have the appearance of claiming 
in behalf of the following discussion, an undue share of origi- 
nality, it is necessary for me to remark, that the leading idea 
which it contains has been repeatedly started, and even to a 
certain length prosecuted by different writers, ancient as well 
as modern ; but that, in all of them, it has been so blended 
with collateral considerations, altogether foreign to the point 
in question, as to divert the attention both of writer and reader, 
from that single principle on which the solution of the problem 
hingca The advantages which mathematics derives from the 
peculiar nature of those relations about which it is conversant, 
from its simple and definite phraseology, and from the severe 
logic so admirably displayed in the concatenation of its in- 
numerable theorems, are indeed immense, and well entitled to a 
separate and ample illustration, but they do not appear to have 
any necessary connexion with the subject of this section. How 
far I am right in this opinion, my readers will be enabled to 
judge by the sequel. 

It was already remarked, in the first chapter of this part, 
that whereas, in all other sciences, the propositions which we 
attempt to establish express facts real or supposed — in mathe- 
matics, the propositions which we demonstrate only assert a 
connexion between certain suppositions and certain conse- 
quences. Our reasonings, therefore, in mathematics, are directed 
to an object essentially different from what we have in view, in 
any other employment of our intellectual faculties, — not to 
ascertain truths with respect to actual existences, but to trace 
the logical filiation of consequences which follow from an 
assumed hypoiheaia. If from this hypothesis we reason with 
correctness, nothing, it is manifest, can be wanting to complete 
the evidence of the result ; as this result only asserts a necessary 
connexion between the supposition and the conclusion. In the 
other sciences, admitting that every ambiguity of language were 
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removed, and that eveiy step of our deductions were rigorously 
aocorate, our conclusions would still be attended with more or 
less of uncertainty, being ultimately founded on principles which 
may or may not correspond exactly with the fact.^ 

Hoice it appears that it might be possible, by devising a set 
of arbitrary definitions, to form a science which, although con- 
versant about moral, political, or physical ideas, should yet be 
as certain as geometry. It is of no moment whether the defi- 
nitions assumed correspond with facts or not, provided they do 
not express impossibilities, and be not inconsistent with each 
other. From these principles, a series of consequences may be 
deduced by the most unexceptionable reasoning ; and the results 
obtained will be perfectly analogous to mathematical proposi- 
tion& The terms trtie and /cdse cannot be applied to them, at 
least in the sense in which they are applicable to propositions 
relative to fisu^ts. All that can be said is, that they are or are 
not connected with the definitions which form the principles of 
the science ; and therefore, if we choose to call our conclusions 
true in the one case, and false in the other, these epithets must 
be understood merely to refer to their connexion with the data, 
and not to their correspondence with things actually existing, 
or with events which we expect to be realized in future. An 
example of such a science as that which I have now been 
describing, occurs in what has been called by some writers 
iheoretical mechanics; in wliich, from arbitrary hypotheses 
concerning physical laws, the consequences are traced which 
would follow, if such was really the order of nature. 

In those branches of study which are conversant about moral 
and political propositions, the nearest approach which I can 



' This distinction coincides with one 
which has heen very ingeniously illus- 
trated hy M. Pr^TOst in his PhUoaophical 
JBtmtffi. See his remarks on those 
acienoet which have for their object 
ab§oUiie truths considered in contrast 
with those which are occupied only about 
eomdUiondl or hffpothetieal trtUht. Mar 
thematicB is a science of the latter de* 



scription; and is, therefore, called liy 
M. Pr6vo8t a tcienee of pure reatoning. 
— EwcM de Philosophies torn. ii. p. 9, 
et $eq. See also his Mimoire sur les 
Signet. Paris, Baudoin, ISOO ; pp. 15, 
16. In what respects my opinion on 
this subject differs from his, will appear 
afterwards. 
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imagine to a hypothetical science, analogous to mathematics, is 
to be found in a code of municipal jurisprudence ; or rather 
might be conceived to exist in such a code, if syBtematically 
carried into execution, agreeably to certain general or fundar 
mental principles. Whether these principles should or should 
not be foimded in justice and expediency, it is evidently possible, 
by reasoning from them consequentially, to create an artificial 
or conventional body of knowledge, more systematical, and at 
the same time, more complete in all its parts, than, in the pre- 
sent state of our information, any science can be rendered, which 
ultimately appeals to the eternal and immutable standards of 
truth and falsehood, of right and wrong. This consideration 
seems to me to throw some light on the following very curious 
parallel which Leibnitz has drawn (with what justness I pre- 
sume not to decide) between the works of the Boman civilians 
and those of the Greek geometers. Few writers, certainly, have 
been so fully qualified as he was to pronounce on the charac- 
teristical merits of both. 

" I have often said that, after the writings of geometricians, 
there exists nothing which, in point of force and of subtlety, can 
be compared to the works of the Roman lawyers. And as it 
would be scarcely possible, from mere intrinsic evidence, to dis- 
tinguish a demonstration of Euclid's from one of Archimedes or 
of ApoUonius, (the style of all of them appearing no less uni- 
form than if reason herself was speaking through their organs,) 
so also the Boman lawyers all resemble each other like twin- 
brothers ; insomuch that, from the style alone of any particular 
opinion or argument, hardly any conjecture could be formed 
with respect to the author. Nor are the traces of a refined and 
deeply meditated system of natural jurisprudence anjrwhere to 
be found more visible, or in greater abimdance. And even in 
those cases where its principles are departed from, either in 
compliance with the language consecrated by technical forms, 
or in consequence of new statutes or of ancient traditions, the 
conclusions which the assumed hypothesis renders it necessaiy 
to incorporate with the eternal dictates of right reason, are de- 
duced with the soundest logic, and with an ingenuity which 
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excites admiratioD. Nor are these deviations from the law of 
nature so frequent as is commonly imagined.''^ 

I have quoted this passage merely as an illustration of the 
analogy already alluded to, between the systematical unity of 
mathematical science, and that which is conceivable in a system 
of municipal law. How far this unity is exemplified in the 
Boman code, I leave to be determined by more competent 
judges.^ 

As something analogous to the hypothetical or comlitional 
conclusions of mathematics may thus be fancied to take place 
in speculations concerning moral or political subjects, and 
actually does take place in theoretical mechanics ; so, on the 
other hand, if a mathematician should affirm, of a general 
property of the circle, that it applies to a particular figure 
described on paper, he would at once degrade a geometrical 
theorem to the level of a fact resting ultimately on the evidence 
of our imperfect senses. The accuracy of his reasoning could 
never bestow on his proposition that peculiar evidence which 
is properly called mathematical, as loDg as the fact remained 
uncertain, whether all the straight lines drawn from the 
centre to the circmnference of the figure were mathematically 
equal. 

These observations lead me to remark a very common mis- 
conception concerning mathematical definitions, which are of a 
nature essentiaUy different from the definitions employed in 
any of the other sciences. It is usual for writers on logic, after 
taking notice of the errors to which we are Uable in consequence 
of tibe ambiguity of words, to appeal to the example of mathe- 
maticians, as a proof of the infinite advantage of using, in our 
reasonings, such expressions only as have been carefully defined. 



* Leilmitii Operas [Dutensii,] tom.iv.p. 
254. [Tom. iy. p. iii. pp. 267, 268.— ^d] 

' It is not a little curious, that the 
•ame code which furnished to this very 
learned and philosophical jurist the sub- 
ject of the eulogium quoted above, should 
have been lately stigmatized by an 
English lawyer, eminently distinguished 



for his acuteness and originality, as "an 
enormous mass of confusion and incon- 
sistency." Making all due allowances 
for the exaggerations of Leibnitz, it is 
difficult to conceive that his opinion, on 
a subject which he had so profoundly 
studied, should be so very widely at 
variance with the tnith. 
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Various remarks to this purpose occur in the writings both of 
Mr. Locke and of Dr. Beid But the example of mathemati- 
cians is by no means applicable to the sciences in which these 
eminent philosophers propose that it should be followed ; and, 
indeed, if it were copied as a model in any other branch of 
human knowledge, it would lead to errors fully as dangerous as 
any which result from the imperfections of language. The 
real fact is, that it has been copied much more than it ought 
to have been, or than would have been attempted, if the pecu- 
liarities of mathematical evidence had been attentively con- 
sidered. 

That in mathematics there is no such thing as an ambiguous 
word, and that it is to the proper use of definitions we are in- 
debted for this advantage, must unquestionably be granted* 
But this is an advantage easily secured, in consequence of the 
very limited vocabulary of mathematicians, and the distinct- 
ness of the ideas about which their reasonings are employed 
The difference, besides, in this respect, between mathematics 
and the other sciences, however great, is yet only a difference 
in degree, and is by no means sufficient to accoimt for the 
essential distinction which every person must perceive between 
the irresistible cogency of a mathematical demonstration, and 
that of any other process of reasoning. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears, that in mathe- 
matics, definitions answer two purposes ; first. To prevent 
ambiguities of language ; and secondly. To serve as the prin- 
ciples of our reasoning. It appears further, that it is to the 
latter of these circumstances (I mean to the employment of 
hypotheses instead of facts, as the data on which we proceed) 
that the peculiar force of demonstrative evidence is to be 
ascribed. It is however only in the former use of definitions, 
that any parallel can be drawn between mathematics and those 
branches of knowledge which relate to facts ; and therefore it 
is not a fair argument in proof of their general utility, to 
appeal to the unrivalled certainty of mathematical science — a 
pre-eminence which that science derives from a source altogether 
different, though comprehended under the same name, and 
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which she will for ever claim as her own exclusive pre- 
rogative.^ 

Nor ought it to be forgotten, that it is in pure mathematics 
alone that definitions can be attempted with propriety at the 
outset of our investigations. In most other instances, some 
previous discussion is necessary to shew, that the definitions 
which we lay down correspond with facts ; and, in many cases, 
the formation of a just definition is the end to which our in- 
quiries are directed. It is very judiciously observed by Mr. 
Burke, in his Essay on Taste, that ^^ when we define, we are in 
danger of circumscribing nature within the bounds of our own 
notions, which we often take up by hazard, or embrace on 
trust, or form out of a limited and partial consideration of the 
object before us, instead of extending our ideas to take in all 
that nature comprehends, according to her manner of com- 
bining. We are limited in our inquiry by the strict laws to 
which we have submitted at our setting out.'' 

The same author adds, that "a definition may be very 
exact, and yet go but a very little way towards informing us of 
the nature of the thing defined '" and that, " in the order of 
things, a definition (let its virtue be what it will) ought rather 
to ifollow than to precede our inquiries, of which it ought to be 
considered as the result'' 

From a want of attention to these circumstances, and from a 
blind imitation of the mathematical arrangement, in specula- 
tions where facts are involved among the principles of our 
reasonings, numberless errors in the writings of philosophers 
might be easily traced. The subject is of too great extent to 
be pursued any further here; but it is well entitled to the 
examination of all who may turn their thoughts to the reforma- 
tion of logic. That the ideas of Aristotle himself, with respect 
to it, were not very precise, must, I think, be granted, if the 
following statement of his ingenious commentator be admitted 
as correct. 

' These two classes of definitions are See La Logique^ ou let premiers di- 
▼ery generally confoanded by logicians ; vehppemena de VArt de Penserf chap, 
among others, by the Abb4 de Condillac. ri. 
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"Every general term," says Dr. Oillies, "is considered by 
Aristotle as the abridgment of a definition ; and every defini- 
tion is denominated by him a collection^ because it is the result 
always of observation and oomparisony and often of many ob- 
servations and of many comparisona''^ 

These two propositions will be found, upon examination, not 
very consistent with each other. The first, " That every gene- 
ral term is the abridgment of a definition,'' applies, indeed, 
admirably to mathematics, and touches with singular precimon 
on the very circimistance which constitutes (in my opinion) 
the peculiar cogency of mathematical reasoning. But it is to 
mathematics that it applies exclusively. If adopted as a logical 
maxim in other branches of knowledge, it would prove an end- 
less source of sophistry and error. The second proposition, on 
flie other hand, " That every definition is the result of observa- 
tion and comparison, and often of many observations and many 
comparisons ;" however applicable to the definitions of natural 
history, and of other sciences which relate to factSy cannot, in 
one single instance, apply to the definitions of geometry, inas- 
much as these definitions are neither the result of observations 
nor of comparisons, but the hypotheses or first principles on 
which the whole science rests. 

If the foregoing account of demonstrative evidence be just, 
it follows that no chain of reasoning whatever can deserve the 
name of a demonstration (at least in the mathematical sense of 
that word) which is not ultimately resolvable into hypotheses 
or definitions.^ It has been already shewn, that this is the case 



> Gillies'B AristoUe, vol. i. p. 92, 2d 
edition. 

' Although the account given by 
Locke of what constitntea. a demonstra- 
iioUf be different from that vrhich I have 
here proposed, he admits the converse 
of this doctrine as manifest, viz., That 
if we reason accurately from our own 
definitions, our conclusions will possess 
denunutralive evidence ; and " hence," 
he observes with great truth, " it comes 



to pass, that one may often meet with 
very clear and coherent discourses, that 
amount yet to nothing." He afterwards 
remarks, that " one may make demon- 
strations and undoubted propositions in 
words, and yet thereby advance not one 
jot in the knowledge of the truth of 
things." " Of this sort," he adds, " a 
man may find an infinite number of pro- 
positions, reasonings, and conclusions, 
in books of metaphysics, school-divinity, 
and some sort of natural philosophy; 
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with geometry : and it is also manifestly the case with arith- 

apply the word mathematical The simple arithmetical equa- 
tions 2 + 2 = 4; 2 + 3 = 5, and other elementary propositions 
of the same sort, are (as was formerly observed) mere defini- 
tions;^ perfectly analogous, in this respect, to those at the be- 
gioning of EacUd ; and it is from a few fundamental principles 
of this sort, or at least from principles which are essentially 
of the same description, that all the more complicated results 
in the science are derived. 

To this general conclusion, with respect to the nature of 
mathematical demonstration, an exception may perhaps be, at 
first sight, apprehended to occur in our reasonings concerning 
geometrical problems; all of these reasonings (as is well 
known) resting ultimately upon a particular class of principles 
called posttUateSy which are commonly imderstood to be so very 
nearly akin to axioms^ that both might, without impropriety, be 
comprehended under the same name. ^^ The definition of a 
postulate," says the learned and ingenious Dr. Hutton, '^ will 
nearly agree also to an axiom, which is a self-evident theorem, 
as a postulate is a self-evident problem."^ The same author, 
in another part of his work, quotes a remark from Dr. Barrow, 
that ^^ there is the same affinity between postulates and prob- 
lems, as between axioms and theorems.''^ Dr. Wallis, too, 
appears fix)m the following passage to have had a decided 
leaning to this opinion : — " According to some, the difference 
between axioms and postulates is analogous to that between 
theorems and problems ; the former expressing trutlis which 
are self-evident, and from which other propositions may be 
deduced ; the latter, operations which may be easily performed, 
and by the help of which more difficult constructions may be 
effected." He afterwards adds, " This accoimt of the distinc- 
tion between postulates and axioms seems not ill adapted 

and, after all, know as little of God, * See p. 26, seq. 
sjnrita, or bodies, as he did before he ' Mathematical Dictionary^ Art. Pos- 
set out.** — E9$ay on Human Under- tulate. 
Mtandingj book iv. chap. viii. ' Ibid., Art. Hitpothetii. 
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to the division of mathematical propositions into problems 
and theorems. And, indeed, if both postulates and axioms 
were to be comprehended under either of these names, the 
innovation would not, in my opinion, afford much ground for 
censure."^ 

In opposition to these very higli authorities, I have no hesi- 
tation to assert, that it is with the definitions of Euclid, and 
not with the axioms, that the posttUates ought to be compared, 
in respect of their logical character and importance ; inasmuch 
as all the demonstrations in plane geometry are ultimately 
founded on the former, and all the constructions which it recog- 
nises as legitimate, may be resolved ultimately into the latter. 
To this remark it may be added, that, according to Euclid's 
view of the subject, the problems of geometry are not less hypo- 
thetical and speculative than the theorems ; the possibility of 
drawing a mathematical straight line, and of describing a 
matJiematical circle, being assumed in the construction of ev^ 
problem, in a way quite analogous to that in which the enun- 
ciation of a theorem assumes the existence of straight lines and 
of circles corresponding to their maihematical definitions. The 
reasoning, therefore, on which the solution of a problem rests, 
is not less demonstrative than that which is employed in proof 
of a theorem. Grant the possibility of the three operations 
described in the postulates, and the correctness of the solution 
is as mathematically certain, as the truth of any property of 
the triangle or of the circle. The three postulates of Euclid 
are, indeed, nothing more than the definitions of a circle and a 
straight line thrown into a form somewhat different ; and a 
similar remark may be extended to the corresponding distribu- 
tion of propositions into theorems and problems. Notwith- 
standing the many conveniences with which this distribution is 
attended, it was evidentiy a matter of choice rather than of 
necessity ; all the truths of geometry easily admitting of being 
moulded into either 8ha|)e, according to the fancy of the mathe- 
matician. As to the axioms, there cannot be a doubt (what- 
ever opinion may be entertained of their utility or of their 

* Wallitii Opera^ vol. ii. pp. 667, 668. 
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infiigDificance) that they stand precisely in the same relation 
to both classes of propositions.^ 



[Subsection] n. — Contifiuation of the Subject. — How far it ts true that 
all Mathematical Evidence is resolvable into Identical Propositions, 

I had occasion to take notice, in the first section of the pre- 
ceding chapter, of a theory with respect to the nature of mathe- 
matical evidence, very different from that which I have been 
now attempting to explain. According to this theory (ori- 
ginally, I believe, proposed by Leibnitz) we are taught, that 
all mathematical evidence ultimately resolves into the percep- 
tion of identity ; the innumerable variety of propositions which 
have been discovered, or which remain to be discovered in 
the science, being only diversified expressions of the simple 
formula, a^-a? A writer of great eminence, both as a mathe- 
matician and a phUosopher, has lately given his sanction, in 



' In farther iUastration of what is 
■aid above, on the subject of postulates 
and of problems, I transcribe, with plea- 
sure, a short passage from a learned 
and interesting memoir just published, 
hj an author intimately and critically 
converaant with the classical remains 
of Greek geometry. 

** The description of any geometrical 
Hne fipom the data by which it is de- 
fined, must always be assumed as pos- 
Bible, and is admitted as the legitimate 
means of a geometrical construction : it 
is therefore properly regarded as a 
postvlaie. Thus, the description of a 
straight line and of a circle are the pos- 
tulates of plane geometry assumed by 
BncUd. The description of the three 
come tectiontf according to the defini- 
tions of them, must also be regarded as 
postulates ; and though not formally 
stated like those of Euclid, are in truth 
admitted as such by Apollonius, and all 
other writers on this branch of geo- 
metry. The same principle must be 
extended to all superior lines. 



" It is true, howeyer, that the pro- 
perties of such superior lines may be 
treated of, and the description of them 
may be assumed in the solution of pro- 
blems, without an actual delineation of 
them. For it must be obserred, that 
no lines whatever, not even the straight 
line or circle, can be truly represented 
to the senses according to the strict 
mathematical definitions; but this by 
no means affects the theoretical conclu- 
sions which are logically deduced from 
such definitions. It is only when geo- 
metry is applied to practice, either in 
mensuration, or in the arts connected 
with geometrical principles, that accu- 
racy of delineation becomes important." 
— See an Account of the Life and Writ- 
ingt of Robert 8im8on^ M.D. By the 
Rev. William Trail, LL.D. Published 
by G. and W. Nicol, London, 1812. 

' It is more than probable, that this 
theory was suggested to Leibnitz by 
some very curious observations in 
Aristotle*s MetaphyBtcSf book iv. [r.] 
chaps, iii. and iv. 
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the strongest terms, to this doctrine; asserting^ that all the 
prodigies performed by the geometrician are accomplished by 
the constant repetition of these words — the same is the same, 
" Le g^metre avance de supposition en supposition. Et retour- 
nant sa pcnsee sous mille formes, c'est en rep^tant sans cease, 
fe mhne est fe mime, qu'il opere tons ses prodiges."^ 

As this accoimt of mathematical evidence appears to me 
quite irreconcilable with the scope of the foregoing observa- 
tions, it is necessary, before proceeding farther, to examine its 
real import and amoimt ; and what the circumstances are from 
which it derives that plausibility wluch it has been so generally 
supposed to possesa^ 

That all mathematical evidence resolves ultimately into 
the perception of identity, has been considered by some as a 
consequence of the commonly received doctrine, wliich repre- 
sents the axioms of Euclid as the first principles of all our 
subsequent reasonings in geometry. Upon this view of the 
subject I have nothing to offer, in addition to what I have 
already stated. The argument which I mean to combat at 
present is of a more subtile and refined nature ; and, at the 
same time, involves an admixture of important truth, which 
contributes not a little to the specious verisimilitude of the 
conclusion. It is founded on this simple consideration, that 
the geometrical notions of equality and of coincidence are the 
same ; and that, even in comparing together spaces of difierent 



' [But the theory which resolves all 
nuUhematiealt and, in general, all de- 
mon$traiwe evidence into that of 
Identity is as old as Aristotle. See his 
MetaphysicSy book iv. [F.] chaps, iii. and 
iv. where it is stated as explicitly and 
as confidently as by Leibnitz.] 

' I must here observe, in justice to 
my friend M. Prcvost, that the two 
doctrines which I have represented in 
the above paragraph as quite irrecon- 
eilable, seem to be regarded by him as 
not only consiKtent with each other, 



but as little more than different modes 
of stating the same proposition. The 
remarks with which he has favoured me 
on this point will be foimd in the Ap- 
pendix annexed to this volume. At 
present, it may suffice to mention, that 
none of the following reasonings apply 
to that particular view of the question 
which he has taken. Indeed, I consider 
the difference of opinion between ns, ai 
to the subject now under consideration, 
as chiefly verbal. On the subject of the 
preceding article, our opinions are ex- 
actly the same. See Appendix. 
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figures, all our conclusions ultimately lean, with their whole 
weight, on the imaginary application of one triangle to another ; 
— the object of which imaginary application is merely to 
iderUijfy the two triangles together, in every circumstance 
connected both with magnitude and figure.' 

Of the justness of the assumption on which this argument 
proceeds, I do not entertain the slightest doubt Whoever has 
the curiosity to examine any one theorem in the elements of 
plane geometry, in which different spaces are compared together, 
will easily perceive that the demonstration, when traced back 
to its first principles, terminates in the fourth proposition of 
Euclid's first book: a proposition of which the proof rests 
entirely on a supposed application of the one triangle to the 
other. In the case of equal triangles which differ in figure, this 
expedient of ideal superposition cannot be directly and imme- 
diately employed to evince their equality ; but the demonstra- 
tion will nevertheless be foimd to rest at bottom on the same 
species of evidence. In illustration of this doctrine, I shall only 
appeal to the thirty-seventh proposition of the first book, in 
which it is proved that triangles on the same base, and be- 
tween the same parallels, are equal ; a theorem which appears, 
firom a very simple construction, to be only a few steps removed 
firom the fourth of the same book, in which the supposed appli- 
cation of the one triangle to the other is the only medium of 
comparison from which their equality is inferred. 



^ It was prol)ably with a view to the 
establishment of this doctrine, that some 
foreign elementaiy writers have lately 
given the name of tdentical triangles to 
snch as agree with each other, both in 
rides, in angles, and in area. The dif- 
ferences which may exist between them 
in respect of place, and of relative pori- 
tion, (differences which do not at all 
enter into the reasonings of the geo- 
meter,) seem to have been considered 
as of so little acconnt in discriminating 
them as separate objects of thought,'^that 
it has been concladed they only form 



one and the same triangle^ in the con- 
templation of the logician. 

This idea is very explicitly stated, 
more than once, by Aristotle : ?*■« •» ri 
ir#^#» ?». " Those things are equal whose 
quantity is the same;" (Met. iv. [P.] 
c. 16 [?]) and still more precisely in 
these remarkable words, Ir r»vr»is h 
ifirtif Ivimt : " In mathematical quanti- 
ties, equality is identity." (Met. x. [I.] 
c 3.) [5.] 

For some remarks on this last passage, 
see Note F. 
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In general, it seems to be almost self-evident, that the 
equality of two spaces can be demonstrated only by shewing, 
either that the one might be applied to the other, so that their 
boimdaries should exactly coincide, or that it is possible, by a 
geometrical construction, to di\ade them into compartments in 
such a manner, that the sum of parts in the one may be proved 
to be equal to the sum of parts in the other, upon the principle 
of superposition. To devise the easiest and simplest construc- 
tions for attaining this end, is the object to which the skiU and 
invention of the geometer is chiefly directed. 

Nor is it the geometer alone who reasons upon this principle. 
If you wish to convince a person of plain understanding, who 
is quite unacquainted with mathematics, of the truth of one of 
Euclid's theorems, it can only be done by exhibiting to his eye 
operations exactly analogous to those which the geometer pre- 
sents to the understanding. A good example of this occurs in 
the sensible or experimental illustration which is sometimes 
given of the forty-seventh proposition of Euclid's first book. 
For this purpose, a card is cut into the form of a right angled 
triangle, and square pieces of card are adapted to the different 
sides ; after which, by a simple and ingenious contrivance, the 
different squares are so dissected, that those of the two sides 
are made to cover the same space with the square of the 
hypothenuse. In truth, this mode of comparison by a super- 
position, actual or ideal, is the only test of equality which it is 
possible to appeal to ; and it is from this (as seems from a pas- 
sage in Proclus to have been the opinion of ApoUonius) that, 
in point of logical rigour, the definition of geometrical equality 
should have been taken.^ The subject is discussed at great 



* I do not think, however, that it would 
be fair, on this account, to censare Eu- 
clid for the arrangement which he has 
adopted, as he has thereby most ingeni- 
oosly and dexterously contrived to keep 
out of the view of the student some very 
puzzling questions, to which it is not 
possible to give a satisfactory answer 
till a considerable progress has been 
made in the elements. When it is 



stated in the form of a self-evident 
truth, that magnitudes which coincide, 
or which exactly fill the same space, are 
equal to one another; the beginner 
readily yields his assent to the proposi- 
tion, and this assent, without going any 
farther, is all that is required in any of 
the demonstrations of the first six books ; 
whereas, if the proposition were con- 
verted into a definition, by sajring, 
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length, and with much acuteness as well as learning, in 
cme of the mathematical lectures of Dr. Barrow, to which I 
must refer those readers who may wish to see it more fully 
illustrated. 

I am strongly inclined to suspect, that most of the writers 
who have maintained that all mathematical evidence resolves 
ultimately into the perception of identity, have had a secret re- 
ference, in their own minds, to the doctrine just stated, and 
that they have imposed on themselves, by using the words 
identity and equality as literally synonymous and convertible 
terms. This does not seem to be at all consistent, either in 
point of expression or of fact, with sound logic. When it is 
affirmed (for instance) that, ^^ if two straight lines in a circle 
intersect each other, the rectangle contained by the segments 
of the one is equal to the rectangle contained by the segments 
of the other ;" can it with any propriety be said, that the rela- 
tion between these rectangles may be expressed by the formula 
a =z a? Or, to take a case yet stronger, when it is affirmed, 
that " the area of a circle is equal to that of a triangle having 
the circumference for its base, and the radius for its altitude ;" 
would it not be an obvious paralogism to infer from this pro- 
position, that the triangle and the circle are one and the same 
thing ? In this last instance, Dr. Barrow himself has thought 
it necessary, in order to reconcile the language of Archimedes 
with that of Euclid, to have recourse to a scholastic distinction 
between actual and potential coincidence ; and, therefore, if we 
are to avail ourselves of the principle of superposition^ in 



" Equal xnagDitudcfi are those which 
coincide, or which exactly fill the same 
space ;" the question would immediately 
occur, Are no magnitudes equal, hut 
those to which this test of equality can 
he applied ? Can the relation of equality 
not Buhsist between magnitudes which 
diflfer from each other in figure? — In 
reply to this question, it would be ne- 
cessary to explain the definition, by 
adding, That those magnitudes likewise 
are said to be eqnal, which are capable 



of being divided or dissected in such a 
manner that the parts of the one may 
BCTerally coincide with the parts of the 
other — a conception much too refined 
and complicated for the generality of 
studcnta at their first outset, and which, 
if it were fully and clearly apprehended, 
would plunge them at once into the 
profound speculation concerning the 
comparison of rectilinear with curvili- 
near figures. 
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defence of the fashionable theory concerning mathematical 
evidence, we must, I apprehend, introduce a correspondent dis- 
tinction between actual and potential identity} 

That I may not be accused, however, of misrepresenting flie 
opinion which I am anxious to refute, I shall state it in the 
words of an author who has made it the subject of a particular 
dissertation, and who appears to me to have done as much 
justice to his argument as any of its other defenders. 

" Omnes mathcmaticorum propositiones sunt identic®, et re- 
praascntantur hac formula, a = a. Sunt veritales identicce^ sub 
varia forma expressee, imo ipsum, quod dicitur Contradictionis 
Principium, vario modo enunciatum et involutum ; siquidem 
omnes hujus generis propositiones re vera in eo continentur. 
Secundum nostram autem intelligendi facultatem ea est pro- 
positionum differentia, quod quaedam longa ratiociniorum serie, 
alia autem breviore via, ad primum omnium principium redu- 
cantur, et in illud resolvantur. Sic v. g. propositio 2 + 2 = 4 
statim hue cedit 1 + 1 + 1 + 1==1 + 1 + 1 + 1; t.c., idem 
ed idem; et proprie loquendo, hoc modo enunciari debet. — Si 
contingat, adcsse vel existere quatuor entia, tum existunt qua- 
tuor entia; nam de existentia non agunt geometraa, sed ea 
hypothetice tantum subintelligitur. Inde summa oritur certi- 
tudo ratiocinia persj^icienti ; observat nempe idearum identi- 
tatem ; ct ha3C est evidentia assensum immediate cogens, quam 
mathematicam aut geometricam vocamus. Mathesi tamen 
sua natura priva non est et propria ; oritur etenim ex identi- 



' " Cum demonstravit Archimedes 
circulum lequari rectangulo triangulo 
c^JQS basis radio circiili, cathetns peri- 
pherise exiequeiur, nil ille, siquis pro- 
pius attcndat, aliud quicquam qnam 
aroam circuli ecu poljgoni rcgiilaris in- 
definite multa latera habentis, in tot 
dividi poNse minutissima triangula, quae 
totidcm exilissimis dicti triangiili tri- 
gonis aequcntur; eorura verd triangu- 
lorum lequalitas b sola congmentia 
demonstratur in elementis. Unde con- 
sequenter ArchimedeB circuli cum tri- 



angulo (sibi quantumvis dissimili) 
congmeniiam domonstrayit. . . . . Ita 
congruentin nihil obstat figurarum dis- 
similitude ; ver^m sen similes sive 
dissimiles sint, modd loquales, semper 
potcrunt, semper posse debebunt con- 
gruere. Igitur octavum axioma vel 
nullo modo conversum valet, aut uni- 
versaliter converti potest; nullo modo, 
si qu8B isthic habetnr congmentia de- 
signet actualem congruentiam ; univer- 
dm, si de potentiali tantihn accipiatur." 
— LecUones Mathematical Ltd. v. 
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tatis perceptione^ quse locum habere potest^ etiamsi ideaa non 
repnesentent extensum."^ 

With respect to this passage, I have only to remark, that the 
aathor confounds two things essentially different ; — ^the nature 
of the truths which are the objects of a science, and the nature 
of the evidence by which these truths are established. Grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that all mathematical proposi- 
tions may be represented by the formula a=^a, it would not 
therefore follow, that every step of the reasoning leading to 
these conclusions was a proposition of the same nature ; and 
that to feel the full force of a mathematical demonstration, it is 
sufficient to be convinced of this maxim, that every thing may 
be truly predicated of itself; or, in plain English, that tlie 
same is the same. A paper written in cypher, and the inter- 
pretation of that paper by a skilful decypherer, may, in like 
manner, be considered as, to all intents and purposes, one and 
the same thing. They are so, in fact, just as much as one side 
of an algebraical equation is the same thing with the other. 
But does it therefore follow that the whole evidence upon 
which the art of decyphering proceeds, resolves into the per- 
ception of identity ? 

It may be fairly questioned, too, whether it can, with strict 
correctness, be said even of the simple arithmetical equation 
2 + 2 = 4, that it may be represented by the formula a = a. 
The one is a proposition asserting tJie equivalence of two differ- 
ent expressions; — to ascertain which equivalence may, in 
numberless «ases, be an object of the highest importance. The 
other is altogether unmeaning and nugatory, and cannot, by 
any possible supposition, admit of the slightest application of a 
practical nature. What opinion, then, shall we form of the 



* The alx>Te extract (from a disserta- 
tion printed at BerKn id 1764) has long 
had a very extensive drculation in this 
country, in consequence of its being 
quoted by Dr. Beattie in his Essay on 
Tndk, (see p. 221, 2d edit.) As the 
kamed aathor of the Bissay has not 
gireu the slightest intimation of his own 

VOL. III. 



opinion on the subject, the doctrine in 
question has, I suspect, been considered 
as in some measure sanctioned by his 
authority. It is only in this way that 
I can account for the fisicili ty with which 
it has been admitted by so many of our 
northern logicians. 
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propoeition a = ay when oonsidered as the representative of 
such A formula as the binomial theorem of Sir Isaac Newton ? 
When applied to the equation 2 + 2 = 4, (which, from its 
extreme simplicity and familiarity, is apt to be regarded in the 
light of an axiom,) the paradox does not appear to be so mani- 
festly extravagant ; but, in the other case, it seems quite im- 
possible to annex to it any meaning whatever.^ 

I should scarcely have been induced to dwell so long on this 
theory of Leibnitz concerning mathematical evidence, if I had 
not observed among some late logicians (particularly among 
the followers of Condillac) a growing disposition to extend it 
to all the different sorts of evidence resulting from the various 
employments of our reasoning powers. Condillac himself states 
his own opinion on this point with the most perfect confidence. 
^^ L'4vide7tce de raison conmste uniquement dans ndentite : c'est 
ce que nous avons demontr^. II faut que cette v^rit4 soit Uen 
simple pour avoir ^happ^ a tons les philo6(^hes, quoiqu'ils 
eussent tant d'int^ret a s'assurer de I'^vidence, dont ils avoient 
continuellement le mot dans la bouche.*** 



* The foregoing reasonings are not 
meant as a refutation of the arguments 
orge<l hy any one author in support of 
the doctrine in question, hut merely as 
an examination of those hv which I 
have eitlier heard it defended, or from 
which I conceive^l that it might possi- 
h\y derive its verisimih'tude in the judg- 
ment of those who have adopted it. 
The arguments which I have $uppo9ed 
to he alleged hy its advocates, arc so 
completely independent of each other, 
that instead of U'ing regarded as differ- 
ent premises leading to the same con- 
clusion, they amount only to so many 
different interpretations of the same 
verhol proposition ; — a circumstance 
which, I cannot help thinking, affords 
of itself no slight proof, that this pro- 
position has been commonly Btate<l in 
tenns too general and too ambiguous 
fbr a logical principle. MTiat a strange 



inference has been drawn from it by no 
less a philosopher than Diderot ! " In- 
terrogez des mathematiciens de bonne 
foi, et ils vouB avoucront que leurs pro- 
positions sont toutes identiques, et que 
tant de volumes sur le cerde, par ex- 
emple, se rtnluisent A nous rep^ter en 
cent millc fa^-ons diffcrentes, que c'est 
une figun* oil toutes les lignes tirees du 
centre k la cia^onfcronco sont egales. 
Kou* ne #aroiM done pre9qu€ rienJ* — 
LeUre iur les Areugles. 

* Im Lof[ique, chap. ix. 

On anotlier occasion, Condillac ex- 
presses himself thus: " Tout le systeme 
des connoissances humaines pent etre 
rendu par une expression pins abn'ge« 
et tout-a-fait identiqne: U» $en»ationt 
9ont des sensations. Si nous pouvions, 
dans toutes les sciences, suivre egale- 
ment la generation des idees, ct saisir 
le vrai svst^me des choses, nous \'errion8 
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The demondration here aUnded to is extremely concise ; and 
if we grant the two data on which it proceeds, must be univer- 
sally acknowledged to be irresistible. The first is, ^^ That the 
evidence of every mathematical equation is that of identity :" 
The second, " That what are called, in the other sciences, pro- 
positions or judgments^ are, at bottom, precisely of the same 
nature with equationa." But it is proper, on this occasion, to 
let our author speak for himself. 

^Mais, dira-t-on, c'est ainsi qu'on raisonne en math^ma- 
tiques, oil le ndsonnement se fait avec des equations. En 
sera-t-il de mSme dans les autres sciences, oii le raisonnement 
se fiut avec des propositions ? Je reponds qu' equations, pro- 
positions^ jugemens, sont au fond la meme chose, et que par 
cons^uent on raisonfie de la meme maniere dans toutes les 
sciencea"^ 

Upon this demonstration I have no comment to ofier. The 
truth of the first assumption has been already examined at 
sufficient length ; and the second (which is only Locke's very 
erroneous account of judgment, stated in terms incomparably 
more exceptionable) is too puerile to admit of refutation. It is 
melancholy to reflect, that a writer who, in his earlier years, 
had so admirably unfolded the mighty influence of language 
upon our. speculative conclusions, should have left behind him, 
in one of his latest publications, so memorable an illustration of 
his own favourite doctrine. 

It was manifestly with a view to the more complete estab- 
lishment of the same theory, that Condillac undertook a work, 
which has appeared since his death, under the title of Za Langue 
des Ccdculs ; and which, we are told by the editors, was only 
' meant as a prelude to other labours, more interesting and more 
difficult. From the circumstances which they have stated, it 
would seem that the intention of the author was to extend to 
all the other branches of knowledge, inferences similar to those 
which he has here endeavoured to establish with respect to 

d*une T^te naitrc toutes les autres, et proposition identique : h m^rne est U 

nous trouTerions I'expression abr^gee d« mSme" 

tout ce que nous saurions, dans cetto ' Tai Jjogiqiie, chap. viii. 
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mathematical calculations; and much regret is expressed by 
his friendfi, tliat he had not lived to accomplish a design of such 
incalculable importance to human happiness. I believe I may 
safely venture to assert, that it was fortunate for his reputation 
he proceeded no farther ; as the sequel must, from the nature 
of the subject, have afforded, to every competent judge, an ex- 
perimental and palpable proof of the vagueness and fallacious- 
ness of those views by which the undertaking was suggested. 
In his posthumous volume, the mathematical precision and per- 
spicuity of his details appear to a superficial reader to reflect 
some part of their own light on the general reasonings with 
which they are blended ; while, to better judges, these reason- 
ings come recommended with many advantages, and with much 
additional authoritv, from their coincidence with the doctrines 
of the Leibnitian school. 

It would probably have been not a little mortifying to this 
most ingenious and respectable philosopher, to have discovered, 
that, in attempting to generalize a very celebrated theory of 
Leibnitz, he had stumbled upon an obsolete conceit, started in 
this island upwards of a century before. " When a man rea- 
soneth," says Hobbes, " he does nothing else but conceive a sum 
total, from addition of parcels ; or conceive a remainder, from 
subtraction of one sum from another ; which (if it be done by 
words) is conceiving of the consequence of the names of all tlie 
parts, to the name of the whole ; or from the names of the 
whole and one part, to the name of the other part These ope- 
rations arc not incident to numbers only, but to all manner of 
things that can be added together, and taken one out of another. 
In sum, in what matter soever there is place for addition and 
subtraction, there also is place for reason ; and where these have 
no place, there reason has nothing at all to do. 

" Out of all which we may define what that is which is meant 
by the word reason, when we reckon it amongst the faculties of 
the mind. For reason, in this sense, is nothing but reckoning 
(that is, adding and subtracting) of the consequences of general 
names agreed upon, for the marking and signifying of our 
thoughts ; — I say marking them, when we reckon by ourselves ; 
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and signifying^ when we demonstrate or approve our reckonings 
to other men."* 

Agreeably to this definition, Hobbes has given to the first 
part of his Elements of Philosophy the title of ' Computatio, 
sive LoGiCA ;' evidently employing these two words as precisely 
synonymous. From this tract I shall quote a short paragraph, 
not certainly on account of its intrinsic value, but in conse- 
quence of the interest which it derives from its coincidence with 
the speculations of some of our contemporaries. I transcribe 
it from the Latin edition, as the antiquated English of the 
author is apt to puzzle readers not familiarized to the pecu- 
liarities of hid philosophical diction. 

" Per ratiocinationem autem intelligo computationem. Com- 
putare vero est plurium rerum simul additarum summam 
coUigerCy vel un& re ab olid detractdy cognoscere res^iduum, 
Batiocinari igitur idem est quod addere et subtraJiere^ vel si quis 
adjungat his multiplicare et dividere, non abnuam, cum muUi- 
pUcaiio idem sit quod eequalium additio, dtvisio quod eequa- 
lium-quoties fieri potest subtractio. Kecidit itaque ratiocinatio 
omnis ad duas operationes animi, additionem et subtractio- 
nem."^ How wonderfully does this jargon agree with the 
assertion of Condillac, that all equations are propositions, and 
all propositions equations I 

These speculations, however, of Condillac and of Hobbes 
relate to reasoning in general, and it is with mathematical rea- 
soning alone that we are immediately concerned at present 
That the peculiar evidence with which this is accomjmnied is 
not resolvable into the perception of identity, has, I flatter 
myself, been sufliciently proved in the beginning of this article ; 
and the plausible extension by Condillac of the very same 



' Leviathan^ chap. v. 

■ [LofficOf cap. i. f 2.] — ITie Logiea of 
Hobbes Has been lat4;ly translated into 
French, under the title of Calculy ou 
lA>gique^ bj M. Destutt-Tracy. It is 
annexed to the third volume of his 
Ellens d'ld^ologie, [1805,] where it 
is honoured with the highest eulogies 



by the ingenious translator. ** L'ou- 
▼rage en masse," he observes in one 
passage, " mcrite d'etre regard^ comme 
un produit precieux des meditations de 
Bacon et de Descartes sur le systeme 
d'Aristote, et comme le germe des pro- 
gres ult6rieure8 de la science." — Disc. 
Prel. p. 117. 
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theory to our rcaflonings in all the di£ferent branches of moral 
science, affords a strong additional presumption in favour of 
our conclusion. 

From this long digression into which I have been insensibly 
led by the errors of some illustrious foreigners concerning the 
nature of mathematical demonstration, I now return to a 
further examination of the distinction between sciences which 
rest ultimately on facts, and those in which definitwns or hypo- 
theses arc the sole principles of our reasonings. 

[Subsection] hi. — Continuation of the Subject. — Evidence of the 
Mechanical Philosophy, not to be confounded with that which is pro- 
perly called Demonstrative or MathematicaL — Opposite Error of 
some late Writers, 

Next to geometry and arithmetic, in point of evidence and 
certainty, is that branch of general physics which is now called 
mechanical philosophy; — a science in which the progress of 
discovery has been astonishingly rapid, during the course of the 
last century ; and which, in the systematical concatenation and 
filiation of its elementary principles, exhibits every day more 
and more of that logical simplicity and elegance which wo 
admire in the works of the Greek mathematicians. It may, I 
think, 1x5 fairly questioned, whether in tliis department of 
knowledge, the affectation of mathematical method has not 
been already carried to an excess ; the essential distinction be- 
tween mechanical and mathematical truths being, in many of 
the physical systems which have lately appeared on the Con- 
tinent, studiously kept out of the reader's view, by exhibiting 
both, as nearly tis i)08sible, in the same form. A variety of cir- 
cumstances, indeed, conspire to identify in the imagination, and, 
of consequence, to assimilate in the mode of their statement, 
these two very different classes of proj^sitions ; but as this 
assimilation (besides its obvious tendency to involve experi- 
mental facts in metaphysical mystery) is apt occasionally to 
lead to very orroneouH logical conclusions, it becomes the more 
necessary, in proportion as it arises from a natural bias, t<.> 
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point out the causes in which it has originated, and the limita- 
tions with which it ought to be understood. 

The foUowing slight remarks wiU sufficiently explain my 
general ideas on this important article of logic : — 

1. As the study of the mechanical philosophy is in a great 
measure inaccessible to those who have not received a regular 
mathematical education, it commonly happens, that a taste for 
it is^ in the first instance, grafted on a previous attachment to 
the researches of pure or abstract mathematics. Hence a 
natural and insensible transference to physical pursuits of ma- 
thematical habits of thinking ; and hence an almost imavoid- 
able propensity to give to the former science that systematical 
connexion, in all its various conclusions, which, from the nature 
of its first principles, is essential to the latter, but which can 
never belong to any science which has its foundations laid in 
&cts collected from experience and observation. 

2. Another circumstance which has co-operated powerfully 
with the former in producing the same effect, is that proneness 
to simplification which has misled the mind, more or less, in 
all its researches ; and which, in natural philosophy, is pecu- 
liarly encouraged by those beautiful analogies which are 
observable among different physical phenomena ; — ^analogies, at 
the same time, which, however pleasing to the fancy, cannot 
always be resolved by our reason into one general law. In a 
remarkable analogy, for example, which presents itself between 
the equality of action and re-action in the collision of bodies, 
and what obtains in their mutual attractions, the coincidence is 
so perfect, as to enable us to comprehend all the various facts 
in the same theorem ; and it is difficult to resist the temptation 
which this theorem seems to offer to our ingenuity, of attempt- 
ing to trace it in both cases, to some common principle. Such 
trials of theoretical skill I would not be understood to censure 
indiscriminately ; but, in the present instance, I am fully per- 
suaded, that it is at once more unexceptionable in point of 
sound logic, and more satisfactory to the learner to establish 
the fact, in particular cases, by an appeal to exixjrimcnt ; and 
to state the law of action and rc-action in the collision of boiiics, 
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as well as that which regulates the mutual tendencies of bodies 
towards each other, merely as general rules which have been 
obtained by induction, and which are found to hold invariably, 
as far as our knowledge of nature extends.^ 

An additional example may be useful for the illustration of 
the same subject. It is well known to be a general principle 
in mechanics, that when, by means of any machine, two heavy 
bodies counterpoise each other, and are then made to move 
together, the quantities of motion with which one descends, and 



* It is observed by Mr. Robison, in 
his ElemenU of Mechanical Philosophy ^ 
thftt " Sir Isaac Newton, in the gene- 
ral scholium on the laws of motion, 
seeras to consider the equality of action- 
and re-action, as an axiom deduced from 
the relations of ideas. Btd this,^* says 
Mr. Robison, " seems doubtful. Be- 
cause a magnet causes the iron to ap- 
proach towards it, it does not appear 
that we necessarily suppose that iron 
also attracts the magnet." In confirma- 
tion of this ho remarks, that notwith- 
standing the previous conclusions of 
Wallis, Wren, and Huygens, about 
the mutual, equal, and contrary action 
of solid bodies in their collisions, " New- 
ton himself only preaumed, that bccauso 
the sun attracted the planets, these also 
attracted the sun ; and that he is at 
much pains to point out phenomena to 
astronomers, by whicli this may be 
proved, when the art of observation 
shall Imj sufficiently perfected." Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Robison, with great pro- 
priety, contents himself with stating 
this third law of motion, as a fact " with 
respect to all bodies on which wo can 
make experiment or observation fit for 
deciding the question. " 

In the very next paragraph, however, 
ho proceeds thus : — " As it is a uni- 
versal law, we cannot rid ourselves of 
the persuasion that it depends on some 
general principle which influences all 



the matter in the universe ;^ — to which 
observation he subjoins a conjecture or 
hypothesis concerning the nature of this 
principle or cause. For an outline of 
his theory I must refer to his own state- 
ment — See Elements of Mechanical 
Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 124-126. 

Of the fallaciousness of synthetical 
reasonings concerning physical pheno- 
mena, there cannot be a stronger proof 
than the diversity of opinion among the 
most eminent philosophers with respect 
to the species of evidence on which the 
third law of motion rests. On this 
point, a direct opposition may be re- 
marked in the views of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and of his illustrious friend and 
commentator, Mr. Maclaurin ; the former 
seeming to lean to the supposition, that 
it is a corollary deducible a priori from 
abstract principles; while the latter 
(manifestly considering it as the effect 
of an arbitrary arrangement) strongly 
recommends it to the attention of those 
who delight in the investigation of final 
causes.* My own idea is, that in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is at 
once more safe and more logical to con- 
sider it nierely as an experimental 
truth, without venturing to decide posi- 
tively on either side of the question. As 
to the doctrine of final causes, it for- 
tunately stands in need of no aid from 
such dubious speculations. 



* Aecounf n/ yefttott't PhHoifrphical Pi$forerirf Book li rliap 2, wet. 2P 
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the oHoier ascends perpendicularly, are equal. This equilibrium 
bears such a resemblance to the case of two moving bodies 
stopping each other, when they meet together with equal 
quantities of motion, that, in the opinion of many writers, the 
cause of an equilibrium in the several machines is sufficiently 
explained, by remarking, ^' that a body always loses as much 
motion as it communicatea" Hence it is inferred, that when 
two heavy bodies are so circumstanced, that one cannot descend 
without causing the other to ascend at the same time, and with 
the same quantity of motion, both of these bodies must neces- 
sarily continue at rest But this reasoning, however plausible 
it may seem to be at first sight, is by no means satisfactory ; 
for (as Dr. Hamilton has justly observed^) when we say, that 
one body communicates its motion to another, we must suppose 
the motion to exist, Jlrst in the one, and a/iencards in the 
other ; whereas, in the case of the machine, the ascent of the 
one body cannot, by any conceivable refinement, be ascribed to 
a communication of motion from the body wliich is descending 
at the same moment ; and, therefore, (admitting the truth of 
the general law which obtains in the collision of bodies,) we 
might suppose, that in the machine, the superior weight of the 
heavier body would overcome the lighter, and cause it to move 
upwards with the same quantity of motion with which itself 
moves downwards. In perusing a pretended demonstration of 
this sort, a student is dissatisfied and puzzled ; not from the 
difficulty of the subject, which is obvious to every capacity, but 
from the illogical and inconclusive reasoning to which his assent 
is required.^ 



* See Philosophical Essays^ by Hugh 
Hamilton, D.D., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Dublin, p. 
135, et 8€q. 3d edit. London, 1772. 

• The following observation of Dr. 
Hamilton places this question in its 
true point of view. " However, as the 
theorem above mentioned is a very 
elegant one, it ought certainly to be 
taken notice of in every treatise of 
mechanics, and mnv serve as a vcn* 



good index of an asquilibnum in all 
machines ; but I do not think that wo 
can from thence, or from any one ge- 
neral principle, explain the nature and 
effects of all the mechanic powers in a 
satisfactory manner." 

To the same purpose, it is remarked 
by Mr. Maclaurin, that ** though it be 
useful and agreeable to observe how 
uniformly this principle prevails in en- 
gines of every sort, throughout the 
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3. To these remarks it may be added, that even when one 
proposition in natural philosophy is logically deducible from 
another, it may frequently be expedient, in communicating the 
elements of the science, to illustrate and confirm the conse- 
quence, as well as the principle, by experiment. This I should 
apprehend to be proper, wherever a consequence is inferred 
from a principle less familiar and intelligible than itself; a 
thing which must occasionally happen in physics, from the 
complete incorporation (if I may use the expression) which, in 
modern times, has taken place between physical truths, and the 
discoveries of mathematicians. The necessary effect of this 
incorporation was, to give to natural pldlosophy a mathematical 
form, and to systematize its conclusions, as far as possible, 
agreeably to rules suggested by mathematical method. 

In piu-e mathematics, where the truths which we investigate 
are all co-existent in point of time, it is universally allowed, 
that one proposition is said to be a consequence of another, 
only with a reference to our established arnmgements. Thus 
all the properties of the circle might be as rigorously deduced 
from any one general property of the ciu-ve, as from the equality 
of the radii. But it does not therefore follow, that all these 
arrangements would be equally convenient: on the contrary, 
it is evidently useful, and, indeed, necessary, to lead the mind, 
as far as the tiling is practicable, from what is simple to what 
is more complex. The misfortune is, that it seems impossible 
to carry this rule universally into execution : and, accordingly, 
in the most elegant geometrical treatises which have yet 
appeared, instances occur, in which consequences are deduced, 
from principles more complicated than themselves. Such in- 
versions, however, of what may justly be regarded as the natural 
order, must always be felt by the author as a subject of regret ; 
and, in proj:)ortion to their frequency, they detract both from 
the beauty and from the didactic simplicity of his general 
design. 

wliolo of iiiLH'hanicM, in all caseit whore (»f 8o important a doctrine uptm a proof 
an mquilibrlum takcH place; yet that it of this kind only." — AccourU of Nwj- 
would not l»o rifrlit to roHt the cvidcnc** toiVn DUcoveries, b. ii. r. 3. 
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-The same thing often happens in the elementary doctrines 
of natural philosophy. A very obvious example occurs in the 
different demonstrations given by writers on mechanics, from 
the resolution of forces, of the fundamental proposition con- 
cerning the lever; demonstrations in which the proposition, 
even in the simple case when the directions of the forces are 
supposed to be parallel, is inferred from a process of reasoning 
involving one of the most refined principles employed in the 
mechanical philosophy. I do not object to this arrangement 
as illogical ; nor do I presume to say that it is injudicious.^ I 
would only suggest the propriety, in such instances, of confirm- 
ing and illustrating the conclusion, by an appeal to exi)eriment ; 
an appeal wliich, in natural philosophy, possesses an authority 
equal to that which is generally, but very improperly, consi- 



' In jome of these demonBtrations, 
hawever, there is a logical inconsistency 
80 glaring, that I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of pointing it out here, as a good 
instance of that undae predilection for 
mathematical evidence, in the exposi- 
tion of physical principles, which is 
conspicuous in many elementary trea- 
tises. I allude to those demonstrations 
of the property of the lever, in which, 
after attempting to prove the general 
theorem, on the supposition that the 
directions of the forces meet in a point, 
the same conclusion is extended to the 
simple case in which these directions 
are parallel, hy the fiction (for it de- 
senres no other name) of conceiving 
parallel lines to meet at an infinite 
ilistance, or to form with each other an 
angle infinitely small. It is strange, 
that such a proof should ever have 
heeii thought more satisfactory than the 
direct evidence of our senses. How 
much more reasonable and pleasing to 
begin with the simpler case, (which may 
be easily brought to the test of experi- 
ment,) and then to deduce from it, by 
the resolution of forces, the general 
proposition ! Even Dr. Hamilton him- 



self, who has treated of the meclianical 
powers with much ingenuity, seems to 
have imagined, that, by demonstrating the 
theorem, in all its cases, from the com- 
position and resolution of forces aloue, 
he had brought the whole subject within 
the compass of pure geometry. It could 
scarcely, however, (one should think,) 
have escaped him, that every valid de- 
monstration of the composition of forces 
miuit necessarily assume as a fact, that 
" when a body is acted upon by a force 
parallel to a straight line given in posi- 
tion, this force has no efiect either to 
accelerate or to retard the progress of 
the body towards that line." Is not 
this hci much farther removed from 
common observation than the funda> 
mental property of the lever, wliich is 
familiar to every peasant, and even to 
every savage ? And yet the some author 
objects to the demonstration of Huy- 
geus, that it depends upon a principle, 
which (he says) ow/ht not to be granted 
on this occasion, — that " when two equal 
bodies are placed on the arms of a lever, 
that which is furthest from ihefulcrmn 
will preponderate." 
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dered as a mathematical demonstration of physical truths. In 
pure geometry, no reference to the senses can be admitted^ but 
in the way of illustration ; and any such reference in the most 
trifling step of a demonstration, vitiates the whole. But, in 
natural philosophy, all our reasonings must be grounded on 
principles for wliich no evidence but that of sense can be 
obtained ; and the propositions which we establish differ from 
each other only as they are deduced from such principles im- 
mediately, or by the intervention of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. An experimental proof, therefore, of any particular 
physical truth, when it can be conveniently obtained, although 
it may not always be the most elegant or the most expedient 
way of introducing it to the knowledge of the student, is as 
rigorous and as satisfactory as any other ; for the intervention 
of a process of mathematical reasoning can never bestow on 
our conclusions a greater degree of certainty tlian our prin- 
ciples possessed.^ 

I have^bcen led to enlarge on these topics by that unqualified 
application of mathematical method to physics, which has been 
fashionable for many years past among foreign writers ; and 
which seems to have originated chiefly in the commanding 
influence wliich the genius and learning of Leibnitz have so 
long maintained over the scientific taste of most European 
nations.^ In an account, lately published, of the Life and 



* Several of the foregoing remarks 
were Buggcatcd by certain pccnliarities 
of opinion relative to the distinct pro- 
vinces of experimental and of roatlie- 
matical evidence in the study of physicft, 
which were entertained by my learned 
and excellent friend, the late Mr. Hobi- 
son. Though himself a most enlight- 
ened and zealous advocate for the doc- 
trine of final causes, he is well known 
to have formeil his scientific taste chiefly 
upon the mechanical philosophers of the 
Continent, and, in conKcquence of this 
circumstance, to have undervalued tx- 
perimenif wherever a possibih'ty offered 
of introducing mathematical, or evrn 



metaphysical reasoning. Of this bias 
various traces occur, both in his Mle- 
metits of Mechanical Philoiophy^ and in 
the valuable articles which he furnished 
to the Encydoposdia Britanmca, 

• The following very extraordinary 
passage occurs in a letter from Leibnitz 
to Mr. Oldenburg: — 

" Ego id agere constitui, ubi primum 
otium nactus ero, ut rem omuem Me- 
chanicam reducnra ad puram Qeome- 
triam ; probiemataque circa elateria, et 
aquas, et pendula, et projecta, et soli- 
donim resistentiam, et frictiones, &c. 
defininm. Quie hactenns attigit nemo. 
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Writings of Dr. Beid, I have taken notice of some other 
inconyenienoes resulting from it, still more important than the 
introduction of an unsoand logic into the elements of natural 
philosophy ; in particular, of the obvious tendency which it has 



Credo autem rem omnem nunc esse in 
potestate ; ex qno circa regulas motuum 
mihi peiiitus perfectis demonstrationibus 
satisfeci; neqoe quicqnam aroplios in 
eo genere desidero. Tota autem res, 
quod mireris, pendet ex Axiomate Meta- 
phyaico pnlcherrimo, qnod non minoris 
momenti est circa motum, quam hoc, 
' totum esse mf^jns parte,' circa magni- 
tndiDem." — WoUisii OperOf vol. iii. p. 
633. \LeibniHi Opera, Dutensii, torn. 
iii. p. 55.] 

The heautifid metaphysical axiom 
here referred to by Leibnitz, is plainly 
the principle of the Sufficient Beaton; 
and it is not a little remarkable, that 
the highest praise which he had to be- 
stow npon it was, to compare it to 
Eudid^s axiom, "That the whole is 
greater than its part." Upon this prin- 
ciple of the Sufficient Benson^ Leibnitz, 
aa is well known, conceived that a com- 
plete system of physical science might 
be built, as he thought the whole of 
mathematical science resolvable into the 
principles of Identity and of Contradic- 
tion. By the first of these principles 
(it may not be altogether superfluous to 
add) is to be understood the maxim, 
" Whatever is, is ;** by the second, the 
maxim, that " It is impossible for the same 
thing to be, and not to be ;" — two maxims 
which, it is evident, are only different 
expressions of the same proposition. 

In the remarks made by Locke on the 
logical inutility of mathematical axioms, 
and on the Ic^cal danger of assuming 
metaphytical axioms as the principles 
of our reasonings in other sciences, I 
think it highly probable that he had a 
secret reference to the philosophical 
writings and epistolary correspondence 
of Leibnita. This appears to me to fur- 



nish a key to some of Locke's observa- 
tions, the scope of which Dr. Reid pro- 
fesses his inability to discover. One 
sentence, in particular, on which he has 
animadverted with some severity, is, in 
my opinion, distinctly pointed at the 
letter to Mr. Oldenburg, quoted in the 
beginning of this note. 

" Mr. Locke farther says, (I borrow 
Dr. E<>id's own statement,) that maxima 
are not of use to help men forward in 
the advancement of the sciences, or new 
discoveries of yet unknown tniths: that 
Newton, in the discoveries he has made 
in his never enough to be admired book, 
has not been assisted by the general 
maxim, ' whatever is, is ;' or * the whole 
is greater than a part ;' or the like." 

As the letter to Oldenburg is dated 
in 1676, (twelve years before the publi- 
cation of the Ksnay on Hvman Under- 
standing,) and as Leibnitz expresses a 
desire that it may be communicated to 
Mr. Newton, there can scarcely be a 
doubt that Locke had read it ; and it 
reflects infinite honour on his sagacity, 
that even then ho prepared a reply to 
some reasonings which, at the distance 
of a century, were to mislead, both in 
physics and in logic, the first philoso- 
phers in Europe. 

If these conjectures be well founded, 
it must be acknowledged that Dr. Reid 
has not only failed in his defence of 
maxims against Locke's attack, but that 
he has totally misapprehended the aim 
of Locke's argument. 

" I answer," (continues Dr. Reid, in 
the paragraph immediately following 
that which was quoted above,) " the first 
of these maxims (whatever is, is) is an 
identical proposition, of no use in ma- 
thematics, or in any other science. The 
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to withdraw the attention from that unity of design which it 
is the noblest employment of philosophy to Dlustrate, by dis- 
guising it under the semblance of an eternal and necessary 
order, similar to what the mathematician delights to trace 
among the mutual relations of quantities and figures. 

The consequence has been, (in too many physical systems,) 
to level the study of nature, in point of moral interest, with the 
investigations of the algebraist ; an effect, too, which has taken 
place most remarkably where, from the sublimity of the sub- 
ject, it was least to be expected — in the application of the 
mechanical philosophy to the phenomena of the heavens. But 
on this very extensive and important topic I must not enter at 
present. 

In the opposite extreme to the error which I have now been 
endeavouring to correct, is a paradox which was broached, about 
twenty years ago, by the late ingenious Dr. Beddoes ; and which 
has since been adopted by some writers, whose names are better 
entitled, on a question of this sort, to give weight to their opi- 
nions.^ By the jmrtisans of this new doctrine it seems to be 
imagined that, so far from physics being a branch of mathe- 
matics, — mathematics, and more particularly geometry, is in 
reality only a branch of physics. " The mathematical sciences," 



second (that the whole in greater tlian a 
part) is oflon need by Newton, and by 
all niathematicians, and many demon- 
strations rest upon it. In general, 
Newton, as well as all other mathe- 
maticians, grounds his demonstrations 
of mathematical propositions upon the 
axioms laid down by Euclid, or upon 
propositions which have been before 
demonstrated by help of these axioms. 

" But it deserves to be particularly 
observed, that Newton, intending in the 
third book of his Prineipia to give a 
more scientific form to the physical part 
of astronomy, which he had at first com- 
posed in a popular form, thought proper 
to follow the example of Euclid, and to 
lay down first, in what he calls Eegula 
Philoaopfinndi, and in his Phamomena, 



the first principles which he assiunes in 
his reasoning. 

" Nothing, therefore, could have been 
more unluckily adduced by Mr. Locke 
to support his aversion to first prin- 
ciples, than the example of Sir Isaac 
Newton." — Essays on the IntelUctual 
PowerSf pp. 647, 648, 4to edit. 

^ I allude hero more particularly to 
my learned friend, Mr. Leslie, whose 
high and justly merited reputation, both 
as a mathematician and an experimen- 
talist, renders it indispensably necessaiy 
for me to take notice of some fundamen- 
tal logical mistakes which he appears to 
me to have committed in the course of 
those ingenious excursions in which be 
occasionally indulges himself, beyond the 
strict limits of his favourite studies. 
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says Dr. Beddoes, ^^ are Bciences of experiment and observation, 
founded solely on the induction of particular facts ; as much so 
as mechanics, astronomy, optics, or chemistry. In the kind of 
evidence there is no diflference, for it originates from perception 
in all these cases alike ; but mathematical experiments are more 
simple, and more perfectly within the grasp of our senses, and 
our perceptions of mathematical objects are clearer."^ 

A doctrine essentially the same, though expressed in terms 
not quite so revolting, has been lately sanctioned by Mr. Leslie ; 
and it is to his view of the argument that I mean to confine 
my attention at present " The whole structure of geometry," 
he remarks, " is grounded on the simple comparison of triangles ; 
and all the fundamental theorems which relate to this compa- 
rison, derive their evidence from the mere superposition of the 
triangles themselves ; a mode of proof which, in reality, is no- 
thing but an ultimate appeal, though of the easiest and most 
familiar kind, to external observation."^ And, in another pas- 



1 Into this train of thinking, Dr. 
Beddoes informs ur, he was first led by 
Mr. Home Tooke's speculations con- 
cerning language. " In whatever study 
yon are engaged, to leave difficulties 
behind is distressing: and when these 
difficnities occur at your very entrance 
npon a science professing to be so clear 
and certain as geometry, yonr feelings 
become still more uncomfortable ; and 
yon are dissatisfied with your own powers 
of comprehension. I therefore think it 
due to the .author of EOEA OTEPO- 
ENTA, to acknowledge my obligations 
to him for relieving me from this sort of 
distress. For although I had often made 
the attempt, I could never solve certain 
difficulties in Euclid, till my reflections 
were revived and assisted by Mr.Tooke's 
diBcoverieay See ObserwUionn on the 
Nature of DemonstrcUive Evidence. 
London, 1793, pp. 5 and 15. 

* JSIemenU of Geometry and of Geo- 
metrical AnalytU^ &c., by Mr. Leslie. 
Edinburgh, 1809. 

The assertion that ilte whole structure 



of geometry is founded on the compari- 
son of triangles, is expresBed in terms 
too unqualified. D'Alembert has men- 
tioned another principle as not less fun- 
damental — the measurement of angles 
by circular arches. *' Les propositions 
foudamentalcH de geometric peuvent etre 
rc'duites il deux ; la mesure des angles 
par les arcs do ccrcle, et le piincipe de 
la superposition.** — EUmens de PhiUh- 
Sophie^ Art. G^omitrie, The same 
writer, however, justly observc«, in an- 
other part of his works, that the mea- 
sure of angles by circular arches, is itself 
dependent on the principle of superposi- 
tion ; and that, consequently, however 
extensive and important in it« applica- 
tion, it is entitled only to rank with 
what he calls principles of a second 
order. " La mesure des angles par les 
arcs de cerclc dccrit de leur sommet, est 
elle-meme dependantc dn principe de la 
superposition. Car quand on dit que 
la mesure d'un angle est Tare circulaire 
decrit de son sommet, on vent dire que 
si deux angles sent egnnz, les angles 
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sage : ^^ Geometry, like the other sciences which are not ccm- 
cemed about the operations of mind, rests ultimately on external 
observations. But those ultimate facts are so few, so distinct 
and obvious, that the subsequent train of reasoning is safely 
pursued to unlimited extent, without ever appealing again to 
the evidence of the senses.'*^ 

Before proceeding to make any remarks on this theory, it is 
proper to premise, that it involves two separate considerations, 
which it is of material consequence to distinguish from each 
other. The first is, that extension and figure (the subjects of 
geometry) are qualities of body which are made known to us by 
our external senses alone, and which actually fall under the 
consideration of the natural philosopher as well as of the ma- 
thematician. The second, that the whole fabric of geometrical 
science rests on the comparison of triangles, in forming which 
comparison, we are ultimately obliged to appeal (in the same 
manner as in establishing the first principles of physics) to a 
sensible and experimental proof. 

1. In answer to the first of these allegations, it might per- 
haps be sufficient to observe, that in order to identify two 
sciences, it is not enough to state that they are both conversant 
about the same objects ; it is necessary farther to shew, that, 
in both cases, these objects are considered in the same jioint of 
view, and give employment to the same faculties of the mind. 
The poet, the painter, the gardener, and the botanist, are all 
occupied in various degrees and modes with the study of the 
vegetable kingdom ; yet who has ever thought of confounding 
their several pursuits under one common name ? The natural 
historian, the civil historian, the moralist, the logician, the 
dramatist, and the statesman, are all engaged in the study of 
man, and of the principles of human nature ; yet how widely 

dccrits de leur sommct h mCmc rayon, Instead, therefore, of saying that the 
seront %aux; verite qiii so demontre whole structure of geometry is grounded 
par Ic principe de la superposition, on the comparison of triangles, it would 
comme tout gcom^tre tant soit peu initie be more correct to say, that it is ground- 
dans cettc science le scntira facilement." ed on the principle of superposition. 
— JiJdaircissemens nir les ElSmens de * Elemen's of Geometry and of Oeo- 
Philosophie, sect. 4. metrical AnalyttU^ p. 463. 
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discrimiDEted are these various departments of science and of 
art ! how different are the kinds of evidence on which they 
respective rest! how different the intellectual habits which 
they have a tendency to form I Indeed, if this mode of gene- 
ralization were to be admitted as Intimate, it would lead us to 
blend all the objects (^science into one and the same mass ; inas- 
much as it is by the same impressions on our external senses, 
(iiat our intellectual faculties are, in the first instance, roused 
to acticHi, and all the first elements of our knowledge unfolded. 
In tiie instance, however, before us, there is a very remark- 
able specialty, or rather singularity, which renders the attempt 
to identify the objects of geometrical and of physical science, 
incomparably more illc^cal than it would be to classify poetry 
with botany, or the natural history of man with the political 
histoiy of nationa This specialty arises from certain pecu- 
liarities in the metaphysical nature of those sensible qucdtties 
which Ml under the consideration of the geometer ; and which 
led me, in a different work, to distinguish them from other 
sensible quaUties, (both primaiy and secondary,) by bestowing 
on ihem the title of mathematical affections of matter} Of 
these mathematical affections {magnitude and figure) our first 
notions are no doubt derived (as well as of hardness, softness, 
roughness, and smoothness) from the exercise of our external 
senses; but it is equally certain, that when the notions of 
magnitude and figure have once been acquired, the mind is 
inmiediately led to consider them as attributes of space no less 
than of body ; and (abstracting them entirely from the other 
sensible qualities perceived in conjimction with them) becomes 
impressed with an irresistible conviction, that their existence is 
necessary and eternal, and that it would remain imchanged if 
all the bodies in the universe were annihilated. It is not our 
business here to inquire into the origin and groimds of this 
conviction. It is with the fact alone that we are concerned at 
present ; and this I conceive to be one of the most obviously 
incontrovertible which the circle of our knowledge embraces. 
Let those explain it as they best can, who are of opinion, that 

' Philogophical Essayi^ pp. 94, 95, 4to edition ; \infra^ vol. v.] 
VOL. III. K 
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all the judgments of the human understanding rest ultimately 
on observation and experience. 

Nor is this the only case in which the mind forms conclu- 
sions concerning space, to which those of the natural philo- 
sopher do not bear the remotest analogy. Is it from experience 
we learn that space is infinite ? or, (to express myself in more 
unexceptionable terms,) that no limits can be assigned to its 
immensity ? Here is a fact extending not only beyond the 
reach of our personal observation, but beyond the observation 
of all created beings ; and a fact on which we pronounce with 
no less confidence, when in imagination we transport ourselves 
to the utmost verge of the material universe, than when we 
confine our thoughts to those regions of the globe which have 
been explored by travellers. How unlike those general laws 
which we investigate in physics, and which, how far soever we 
may find them to reach, may still, for anything we are able to 
discover to the contrary, l)e only contingent, local, and tem- 
porary ! 

It must indeed be owned, with respect to the conclusions 
hitherto mentioned on the subject of space, that they are rather 
of a metaphysical than of a mathematical nature, but they are 
not, on that account, the less applicable to our purpose ; for if 
the theory of Beddoes had any foundation, it would lead us to 
identify with physics the former of these sciences as well as the 
latter ; at least, all that part of the former which is employed 
about space or extension — a favourite object of metaphysical as 
well as of mathematical speculation. The truth however is, 
that some of our metaphysical conclusions concerning space 
are more nearly allied to geometrical theorems than we might 
be disposed at first to apprehend ; being involved or implied in 
the most simple and fundamental propositions which occur in 
Euclid's Elements, When it is asserted, for example, that 
" if one straight line falls on two other straight lines, so as to 
make the two interior angles on the same side together equal 
to two right angles, those two straight lines, though indefinitely 
produced, will never meet ; " is not the boundless immensity of 
space tacitly assumed as a thing unquestionable ? And is not 
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a universal affirmation made with respect to a fact which expe- 
rience is equally incomj^etent to disprove or to confirm ? In 
like manner, when it is said, that ^^ triangles on the same base, 
and between the same parallels, are equal," do we feel ourselves 
the less ready to give our assent to the demonstration, if it 
should be supposed, that the one triangle is confined witliin the 
limits of the paper before us, and that the other standing on 
the same base, has its vertex placed beyond the sphere of the 
fixed stars? In various instances, we are led with a force 
equally imperious, to acquiesce in conclusions which not only 
admit of no illustration or proof from the perceptions of sense, 
but which at first sight are apt to stagger and confound the 
faculty of imagination. It is sufficient to mention, as examples 
of this, the relation between the hyperbola and its asymptotes ; 
and the still more obvious truth of the infinite divisibility of 
extension. What analogy is there between such propositions 
as these, and that which announces that the mercury in the 
Torricellian tube will fall, if carried up to the top of a moun- 
tain ; or that the vibrations of a pendulum of a given length 
will be performed in the same time, while it remains in the 
same latitude ? Were there in reality that analogy between 
mathematical and physical propositions which Beddoes and his 
followers have fancied, the equality of the square of the hypo- 
thenuse of a right angled triangle to the squares described on 
the two other sides, and the proportion of 1, 2, 3, between the 
cone and its circumscribed hemisphere and cylinder, might, 
with fuUy as great propriety, be considered in the light of 
physical phenomena, as of geometrical theorems : Nor would it 
have been at all inconsistent with the logical unity of his work, 
if Mr. Leslie had annexed to his Elements of Oeometry^ a 
scholium concerning the final causes of circles and of straight 
lines, similar to that which, with such sublime effect, closes the 
Prindpia of Sir Isaac Newton.^ 

' In the course of my own experience, me try very nearly in this light. The 

I have met with one person, of no com- person I allade to was James Ferguson, 

mon ingennity, who seemed seriously author of the justly popular works oti- 

disposed to consider the truths of geo- Astronomy and Mechanics. In the 
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2. It yet remains for me to say a few words upon that super- 
position of triangles which is the ground- work of all our geome- 
trical reasoning concerning the relations which different spaces 
bear to one another in respect of magnitude. And here I must 
take the liberty to remark, in the first place, that the fact in 
question has been stated in terms much too loose and incorrect 
for a logical argument When it is said, that ^^ all the funda- 
mental theorems which relate to the comparison of triangles, 



jear 1768, he paid a viait to Edinborgb, 
when I had not only an opportunity of 
attending his public coarse of lectures, 
but of frequently enjojring in private the 
pleasure of his very interesting conver- 
sation. I remember distinctly to have 
heard him say, that he had more than 
once attempted to study the Elements 
of Euclid, but found himself quite un- 
able to enter into that species of reason- 
ing. The second proposition of the first 
book, he mentioned particularly as one 
of hii stumbling-blocks at the very out- 
set ; the circuitous process by which Euc- 
lid sets about an operation which never 
oould puzzle, for a single moment, any 
man who had seen a pair of compasses, 
appearing to him altogether capricious 
and ludicrous. He added, at the same 
time, that as there were various geo- 
metrical theorems of which he had daily 
occasion to make use, he had satisfied 
himself of their truth, either by means 
of his compasses and scale, or by some 
mechanical contrivances of his own in- 
vention. Of one of these I have still a 
perfect recollection ; his mechanical or 
experimental demonstration of the 47th 
proposition of Euclid *s first book, by 
catting a card so as to afford an ocular 
proof, that the squares of the two sides 
actually filled the same space with the 
square of the hypothenuse. 

To those who reflect on the disad- 
vantages under which Mr. Ferguson 
had laboured in point of education, and 
on the early and exclusive hold which 



experimental science had taken of hit 
mind, it will not perhaps seem alto- 
gether unaccountable, that the refined 
and scrupulous logic of Euclid should 
have struck him as tedious, and even 
unsatisfactory, in comparison of that 
more summary and palpable evidence 
on which his judgment was aocustomied 
to rest. Considering, however, the gntX 
number of years which have elapsed 
since this conversation took place, I 
should have hesitated about recording, 
solely on my own testimony, a fisct so 
singular with respect to so distinguish- 
ed a man, if I had not lately found, 
from Dr. Button's MeUhemoHeal Die- 
tianary, that he also had heard from 
Mr. Ferguson's mouth, the most import- 
ant of those particulars which I have 
now stated ; and of which my own re- 
collection is probably the more lively 
and circumstantial, in consequence of 
the very early period of my life when 
they fell under my notice. 

" Mr. Ferguson's general mathema- 
tical knowledge,*' says Dr. Button, " was 
little or nothing. Of algebra he under- 
stood little more than the notation ; and 
he has often told me he could never 
demonstrate one proposition in Euclid's 
EUmerUSt his constant method being to 
satisfy himself, as to the truth of any 
problem, with a measurement by scale 
and compasses." — Button's Mathemati- 
cal and Philosophical Dictionary, Art. 
F^rg^ison. 
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derive their evidence from the mere superposition of the tri-- 
angles themselves,*' it seems difficult, or rather impossible, to 
annex to the adjective mere an idea at all dififerent from what 
would be conveyed, if the word actual vrere to be substituted in 
its place, more especially when we attend to the assertion which 
immediately follows, that ^^ this mode of proof is, in reality, 
nothing but an ultimate appeal, though of the easiest and most 
familiar kind, to eoctemal obeervation." But if this be, in 
truth, the sense in which we are to interpret the statement 
quoted above, (and I cannot conceive any other interpretation 
of which it admits,) it must appear obvious, upon the slightest 
reflection, that the statement proceeds upon a total misappre- 
hension of the principle of superposition ; inasmuch as it is 
not to an actual or mere superposition, but to an imaginaiy or 
ideal one, that any appeal is ever made by the geometer. Be- 
tween these two modes of proof the difference is not only wide, 
but radical and essential The one would indeed level geome- 
try ¥rith physics, in point of evidence, by building the whole of 
its reasonings on a /act ascertained by mechanical measure- 
ment ; the other is addressed to the understanding, and to the 
understanding alone, and is as rigorously conclusive as it is 
possible for demonstration to be.^ 



' The same remark was, more tban 
fifty jeara ago, made bj D'AIembert, in 
reply to some matbematicians on the 
Continent^ who, it wonld appear, bad 
then adopted a paradox Tery nearly ap- 
proaching to that which I am now 
combating. " Le principe de la super- 
position n'est point, comme Tont pr6- 
tendn plnsienrs g^mdtres, une m^thode 
de d^ontrer pen exacte et porement 
m6caniqne. La superposition, telle 
que les matb^maticiens la con9oiyent, 
ne consiste pas 2l appliquer grossidre- 
ment one figure snr une autre, pour 
juger par les yeux de leur 6galit^ ou de 
leur diffiSrence, comme un ouviier ap- 
plique son pi6 sur une ligne pour la 
mesurer; elle consiste k imagincr une 
figure transport^ sur une autre, et k 



conclure de Pegalit^ suppose de cei> 
taines parties de deux figures, la coin- 
cidence de ces parties entr*elles, et de 
leur coincidence la coincidence du reste ; 
d'oii resulte I'egalit^ et la similitude 
parfaites des figures enti^res.'' 

About a century before the time when 
D*Alembert wrote these obsenrations, a 
similar view of the subject was taken 
by Dr. Barrow, a writer who, like 
D'Alembert, added to the skill and ori- 
ginality of an inventiTe mathematician, 
the most refined, and, at the same time, 
the justest ideas concerning the theory 
of those intellectual processes which are 
subservient to mathematical reasoning. 
— " Unde meritd vir acutissimus Wille- 
brordus Snellius luculentissimum ap- 
pellat geometrire snpellectilis instru- 
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That the reasoning employed by Euclid in proof of the fourth 
proposition of his first book is completely demonatrcUivey will 
be readily granted by those who compare its dififerent steps 
with the conclusions to which we were formerly led, when 
treating of the nature of mathematical demonstration. In 
none of these steps is any appeal made to facta resting on the 
evidence of sense, nor indeed to SLuy facts whatever. The con- 
stant appeal is to the definition of equality.^ " Let the triangle 
A B C," says Euclid, " be applied to the triangle D E F ; the 
point A to the point D, and the straight line A B to the straight 
line D E ; the point B tviU coincide with the point E, because 
A B is equal to D E, And A B coinciding with D E, A C 
will coincide with D F, because the angle BAC is equal to the 
angle E D F!' A similar remark will be found to apply to 
every remaining step of the reasoning, and therefore this rea- 
soning possesses the peculiar characteristic which distinguishes 
mathematical evidence from that of all the other sciences — tliat 
it rests wholly on hypotheses and definitions, and in no respect 
upon any statement of facts, true or false. The ideas indeed 



men turn banc ipsam l^«^^«riir. Earn 
igitur in demonstrationUnn mathema- 
HctB qui fattidiuitt ct respuuntt ut 
mechanicas crassitudinis ac aifT§v(yU( 
aUquid redolentem, ipsitsimam geome- 
trifB husin Icibefactare student; ast im- 
pruderUer el frustra. Nam i^d^fiertf 
geometrao Huam non manu Bcd rocnte 
perngunt, uon oculi sensu, Bcd animi 
judicio SDstimant. Supponunt (id quod 
nulla manus pracstare, nullus sensus dis- 
corncre valet) accuratam et pcrfectam 
congruentiain, ex caquc Rupposila juHtas 
et logicas eliciunt conBequcniias. Nul- 
lus hie rcgulw, circini, vcl nuriiife ukuh, 
nullus bracliiorum labor, aut laterum 
contentio, rationis totum opus, artificium 
ct machinatio est ; nil nicchanicum 
sapiens ahrtv^yiav exigitur ; nil, inquain, 
meclianiciini, nitsi quatenus omnis mng- 
uitudo sit aliqiio niodo mnterife involuta, 
scnsibus exposita, visibilis et pnlpabiliK, 



sic ut quod mens intelligi jubet, id 
manus quadantenus exequi possit, et 
contemplationem praxis utcunque cone- 
tur semulari. Quie tamen imitatio 
geometricff) demonstrationis robur ac 
dignitatem ncdum non infirmat aut de- 
priniit, at validius constabilit, ct atoUit 
altius," &c. — Ijcctionet Mathematiof, 
lect. iii. 

* It was before ol»served, (see p. 126,) 
that Euclid's eighth axiom {magnitudes 
which coincide with each oUier art equal) 
ought, in point of logical rigour, to have 
been stated in the form of a definition. 
In our present argument, however, it is 
not of material consequence whether 
this criticism bo adopted or not. 
Whether we consider the proposition in 
question iu the light of an axiom or of 
a (h'iiiiitiun, it is equally evident, that it 
does not express a fact nscertnined hy 
obHcrvation or by experiment. 
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of extension, of a triangle, and of equality, presuppose the 
exercise of our senses. Nay, the very idea of superposition in- 
volves that of motion, and, consequently, (as the parts of space 
are immovable,) of a viaterial triangle. But where is there 
anything analogous in all this, to those sensible facts which 
are the principles of our reasoning in physics ; and which, ac- 
cording as they have been accurately or inaccurately ascer- 
tained, determine the accuracy or inaccuracy of our conclusions ? 
Thematerial triangle itself, as conceived by the mathematician, 
is the object, not of sense, but of intellect. It is not an actual 
measure^ liable to expansion or contraction, from the influence 
of heat or of cold ; nor does it require, in the ideal use which 
is made of it by the student, the slightest address of hand or 
nicety of eye. Even in explaining this demonstration, for the 
first time, to a pupil, how slender soever his capacity might be, 
I do not believe that any teacher ever thought of illustrating 
its meaning by the actual application of the one triangle to the 
other. No teacher, at least, would do so, who had formed cor- 
rect notions of the nature of mathematical science. 

If the justness of these remarks be admitted, the demonstra- 
tion in question must be allowed to be as well entitled to the 
name, as any other which the mathematician can produce ; 
for as our conclusions relative to the properties of the circle 
(considered in the light of hypothetical theorems) are not 
the less rigorously and necessarily true, that no material circle 
may anywhere exist corresponding exactly to the definition of 
that figure, so the proof given by Euclid of the fourth pro- 
position would not be the less demonstrative, although our 
senses were incomparably less acute than they are, and although 
no material triangle continued of the same magnitude for a 
single instant. Indeed, when we have once acquired the ideas 
of equality and of a common measure, our mathematical con- 
clusions would not be in the least affected, if all the bodies in 
the universe should vanish into nothing. 

To many of my readers, I am perfectly aware, the foregoing 
remarks will be apt to appear tedious and superfluous. My 
only apology for the length to which they have extended is, my 
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respect for the talents and learning of some of those writers 
who have lent the sanction of their authority to the logical 
errors which I have been endeavouring to correct ; and the 
obvioos inconsistency of these conclusions with the doctrine 
concerning the characteristics of mathematical or demonstra- 
tive evidence, which it was the chief object of this section to 
establish.^ 



' This doctrine is conciMly and clearly 
•tated by a writer whose acate and ori- 
ginal, though very eccentric genias, sel- 
dom £uJs to redeem his wildest paradoxes 
hy the new lights which he strikes out 
in defending them. " Demonstratio est 
syllogismus vel syllogismorum series k 
nominum definitionibus usque ad con^ 
clusionem ultimam dcrivota." — Compu- 
iatio tive Logica, cap. 6, [§ 16.] 

It will not, I trust, be inferred, from 
my haying adopted, in the words of 
Hobbes, this detached proposition, that 
I am disposed to sanction any one of 
those conclusions which have been com- 
monly »uppo§ed to be connected with it, 
in the mind of the author : — I say 8up- 
po$edf because I am by no means satis- 
fied (notwithstanding the loose and un- 
guarded manner in which he has stated 
some of his logical opinions) that justice 
has been done to his views and motives 
in this part of his works. My own 
notions on the subject of evidence in 
general will be sufficiently unfolded in 
the progress of my speculations. In the 
meantime, to prevent the possibility of 
any misapprehension of my meaning, I 
tliink it proper once more to remark, 
that the definition of Hobbes, quoted 
above, is to be understood (according to 
my interpretation of it) as applying 
solely to the word demonstration in 
pure mathematics. The extension of 
the same term by Dr. Clarke and others, 
to rensonings which have for their object, 



not conditional or hypotheticali but ab- 
solute truth, appears to me to have been 
attended with many serious inconTeni- 
enceSf which these excellent aothors 
did not foresee. Of the demonttraiiom 
with which Aristotle has attempted to 
fortify his syllogistic rules, I shall after- 
wards have occasion to examine the 
validity. 

The charge of unlimited scepticism 
brought against Hobbes has, in my 
opinion, been occasioned partly by his 
neglecting to draw the line between 
absolute and hypothetical truth, and 
partly by his applying the word demon- 
stration to our reasonings in other 
sciences as well as in mathematics. To 
these causes may perhaps be added, the 
ofibncc which his logical writings must 
have given to the Realists of his time. 

It is not, however, to Realists alone 
that the charge has been confined. 
Leibnitz himself has given some coun- 
tenance to it, in a dissertation prefixed 
to a work of Marius Nizolius : and 
Brucker, in referring to this disserta- 
tion, has aggravated not a little the 
censure of Hobbes, which it seems to 
contain. " Qnin si illustrem Leibnitiam 
audimus, Hobbesius quoque inter No- 
niinales referendus est, cam ob causam, 
quod ipso Occamo nominalior, rerura 
vcritatem dicat in nominibus consistere, 
ac, quod raajus est, pendere ab arbitrio 
humano." — Historia Philosophica de 
Jfleh, p. 209. Aug. Viudol., 1723. 
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BECTION IV.— OF OUR REASONINGS CONCERNING PROBABLE OR 

CONTINGENT TRUTHS. 

[Subsection] i. — Narrow Field of Demonstrative Evidence, — Of De- 
monatrative Evidence, when combined with that of Sense, ae in 
Practical Oeometry ; and with those of Sense and q/* Induction, as 
in the Mechanical Philosophy, — Remarks on a Fundamental Law of 
Belief [Expectation of the Constancy of Natwre,"] involved in aU 
our Reasonings concerning Contingent Truths, 

If the account which has been given of the nature of demon- 
strative evidence be admitted, the province over which it 
extends must be limited almost entirely to the objects of pure 
mathematic& A science perfectly analogous to this in point of 
evidence may, indeed, be conceived (as I have already re- 
marked) to consist of a series of propositions relating to moral, 
to political, or to physical subjects ; but as it could answer no 
other purpose than to display the ingenuity of the inventor, 
hardly anything of the kind has been hitherto attempted. 
The only exception which I can think of occurs in the 
speculations formerly mentioned, imder the title of theoretical 
mechanics. 

But if the field of mathematical demonstration be limited 
entirely to hypothetical or conditional truths, whence (it][may 
be asked) arises the extensive and the various utility of mathe- 
matical knowledge in our physical researches, and in the arts 
of life ? The answer, I apprehend, is to be found in certain 
peculiarities of those objects to which the suppositions of the 
mathematician are confined ; in consequence of which pecu- 
liarities, real combinations of circumstances may fall under the 
examination of our senses, approximating far more nearly to 
what his definitions describe, than is to be expected in any 
other theoretical process of the human mind. Hence a corres- 
ponding coincidence between his abstract conclusions, and those 
facts in practical geometry and in physics which they help him 
to ascertain. 

For tlie more complete illustration of this subject, it may be 
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observed, in the first place, that although the peculiar force of 
that reasoning which is properly called mathemcUicaly depends 
on the circumstance of its principles being hypothetioal^ yet if, 
in any instance, the supposition could be ascertained as actually 
existing, the conclusion might, with the very same certainty, 
be applied. If I were satisfied, for example, that in a par- 
ticular circle drawn on paper, all the radii were exactly equal, 
every property which Euclid has demonstrated of that curve 
might be confidently affirmed to belong to this diagram. As 
the thing however here supposed is rendered impossible by the 
imperfection of our senses, the truths of geometry can never, in 
their practical applications, possess demonstrative evidence; 
but only that kind of evidence which our organs of perception 
enable us to obtain. 

But although, in the practical applications of mathematics, 
the evidence of our conclusions differs essentially from that 
which belongs to the truths investigated in the theory, it does 
not therefore follow that these conclusions are the less import- 
ant. In proportion to the accuracy of our data will be that of 
all our subsequent deductions ; and it fortunately hapr>en8, that 
the same imperfections of sense which limit what is physically 
attainable in the former, limit also, to the very same extent, 
what is practically useful in the latter. The astonishing pre- 
cision which the mechanical ingenuity of modem times has 
given to mathematical instruments has, in fact, communicated 
a nicety to the results of practical geometry, beyond the 
ordinary demands of human life, and far beyond the most 
sanguine anticipations of our forefathers.^ 



* Sco a very interesting and able 
article, in the fifkh volume of the Edin- 
hurgh Review, on Colonel Mudge's ac- 
count of the operations carried on for 
accompliKliing a trigonometrical survey 
of England and Wales. I cannot deny 
myself the ple.iHure of quoting a few 
sentences. 

*' In two diHtanccH that were detluoed 
fnmi sets of triangles, the un«» measured 
l»y (Jencral Hoy in 17H7, tlic other hy 



Major Mudge in 1794, one of 24.133 
miles, and the other of 38.688, the two 
measures agree ^\^thin a foot as to the first 
distance, and sixteen inches as to the 
second. Such an agreement, where the 
observers and the instruments were both 
different, where the lines measured were 
of such extent, and deduced from such 
a variety (»f data, is probably without 
any other example Coincidences of 
this sort are frcfpicnt in the trigonome- 
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This remarkable, and indeed singular coincidence of propo- 
sitions purely hypothetical, with facts which fall under the 
examination of our senses, is owing, as I already hinted, to the 
peculiar nature of the objects about which mathematics is con- 
versant; and to the opportunity which we have (in conse- 
quence of that mensurability^ which belongs to aU of them) of 
adjustii^, with a degree of accuracy approximating nearly to 
the truth, the data from which we are to reason incur practical 
operations, to those which are assumed in our theory. The 
only affections of matter which these objects comprehend are 
extension and figure; affections which matter possesses in 
common with space, and which may, therefore, be separated in 
fact, as well as abstracted in thought, from all its other sensible 
qualities. In examining, accordingly, the relations of quantity 
connected with these affections, we are not liable to be dis- 
turbed by those physical ojccidents which, in the other appli- 
cations of mathematical science, necessarily render the result, 
more or less, at variance with the theory. In measuring the 
height of a mountain, or in the survey of a country, if we are 
at due pains in ascertaining our data, and if we reason from 
them with mathematical strictness, the result may be depended 
on as accurate within very narrow limits; and as there is 
nothing but the incorrectness of our data by which the result 
can be vitiated, the limits of possible error may themselves be 
assigned But, in the simplest applications of mathematics to 
mechanics or to physics, the abstractions wliich are necessary 



trical survey, and prore how much 
more good iustrumentB, used by skilful 
and attentive observers, are capable of 
performing, than the most sanguine 
theorist could have ever ventured to 
foretell. 

" It is curious to compare the early 
essays of practical geometry with the 
perfection to which its operations have 
now reached, and to consider that while 
the artist had made so little progrcsK, 
the theorist had reached many of th<> 
sublimest heights of mathematical spe- 



culation ; that the latter had found out 
the area of the circle, and calculated its 
circumference to more than a hundred 
places of decimals, when the former 
could hardly divide an arch into minutes 
of a degree ; and that many excellent 
treatises had been written on the pro- 
perties of curve lines, before a straight 
line of considerable length had ever been 
carefully drawn, or exactly measured on 
the surface of the earth." 

» Sec NoteG. 
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in the theory must always leave out circumstances which are 
essentially connected with the effect In demonstrating, for 
example, the property of the lever, we abstract entirely from its 
own weight, and consider it as an inflexible mathematical line; 
— suppositions with which the fact cannot possibly correspond, 
and for which, of course, allowances (which nothing but phy- 
sical experience can enable us to judge of) must be made in 
practice.^ 

Next to practical geometry, properly so called, one of the 
easiest applications of mathematical theory occurs in those 
branches of optics which are distinguished by the name of 
catoptrics and dioptrics. In these, the physical principles from 
which we reason are few and precisely definite, and the rest 
of the process is as purely geometrical as the Elements of 
Euclid. 

In that part of astronomy, too, which relates solely to the 
phenomena, without any consideration of physical causes, our 
reasonings are purely geometrical. The data, indeed, on which 
we proceed, must have been previously ascertained by observa- 
tion; but the inferences we draw from these are connected 
with them by mathematical demonstration, and are accessible 
to all who are acquainted with the theory of spheric& 

In physical astronomy, the law of gravitation becomes also a 
principle or datum in our reasonings ; but as in the celestial 
phenomena, it is disengaged from the effects of the various 
other causes which are combined with it near the surface of 
our planet, this branch of physics, as it is of all the most 
sublime and comprehensive in its objects, so it seems, in a 
greater degree than any other, to open a fair and advantageous 
field for mathematical ingenuity. 

In the instances which have been last mentioned, the 
evidence of our conclusions resolves ultimately not only into' 
that of sense, but into another law of belief formerly men- 
tioned; — that which leads us to expect the continuance, in 
future, of the established order of physical phenomena. A 
very striking illustration of this presents itself in the computa- 

1 See Note H. 
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tions of the asiroDomer, on the faith of which he predicts, with 
the most perfect assurance, many centuries before they happen, 
the appearances which the heavenly bodies are to exhibit. The 
same fact is assumed in all our conclusions in natural philoso- 
phy ; and something extremely analogous to it in all our con- 
diudons concerning human affairs. They relate, in both cases, 
not to necessary connexions, but to probable or contingerd 
events, of which (how confidently soever we may expect them 
to take place) the failure is by no means perceived to be im- 
possible. Such conclusions, therefore, differ essentially from 
those to which we are led by the demonstrations of pure mathe- 
matics, which not only command our assent to the theorems 
they establish, but satisfy us that the contrary suppositions are 
absurd. 

These examples may suffice to convey a general idea of the 
distinction between demonstrative and probable evidence ; and 
I purposely borrowed them from sciences where the two are 
brought into immediate contrast with each other, and where 
the authority of both has hitherto been equally undisputed. 

Before prosecuting any farther the subject of probable evi- 
dence, some attention seems to be due, in the first place, to the 
grounds of that fundamental supposition on which it proceeds 
— the stability of the order of nahire. Of this important 
subject, accordingly, I propose to treat at some length. 

[Subsection] n. — Contmuaiion of the Subject. — Of that Permanence 
or Stability in the Order of Nature, tchich is presupposed in our 
Reasonings concerning Contingent Truths, 

I have already taken notice of a remarkable principle of the 
mind, (whether coeval with the first exercise of its powers, or 
the gradual result of habit, it is not at present material to 
inquire,) in consequence of which we are irresistibly led to 
apply to future events the results of otir past experience. In 
again resuming the subject, I do not mean to add anything to 
what was then stated concerning the origin or the nature of 
this principle ; but shall confine myself to a few reflections on 
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that established order in the succession of events, which it un- 
consciously assumes as a fact ; and which, if it were not real, 
would render human life a continued series of errors and dis- 
appointments. In any incidental remarks that may occur m 
the principle itself, I shall consider its existence as a thing 
universally acknowledged, and shall direct my attention chiefly 
to its practical effects ; — effects which will be found to extend 
equally to the theories of the learned, and to the prejudices of 
the vulgar. The question with regard to its origin is, in 
truth, a problem of mere curiosity ; for of its actual influence 
on our belief, and on our conduct, no doubts have been sug- 
gested by the most sceptical writers. 

Before entering, however, upon the following argument, it 
may not be superfluous to observe, with respect to this expec- 
tation, that, in whatever manner it at first arises, it cannot fiul 
to be mightily confirmed and strengthened by habits of scientific 
research ; the tendency of which is to familiarize us more and 
more with the simplicity and uniformity of physical laws, by 
gradually reconciling with them, as our knowledge extends, 
those phenomena which we had previously been disposed to 
consider in the light of exceptions. It is thus that, when due 
allowances are made for the different circumstances of the two 
events, the ascent of smoke appears to be no less a proof of the 
law of gravitation than the fall of a stone. This simplification 
and generalization of the laws of nature is one of the greatest 
pleasures which philosophy yields ; and the growing confidence 
with which it is anticipated, forms one of the chief incentives 
to philosophical pursuits. Few experiments, perhaps, in physics 
afford more exquisite delight to the novice, or throw a stronger 
light on the nature and object of that science, than when he 
sees, for the first time, the guinea and the feather drop 
together in the exhausted receiver. 

In the language of modem science, the established order in 
the succession of physical events is commonly referred (by a 
sort of figure or metaphor) to the general laws of nature. It 
is a mode of speaking extremely convenient from its concise- 
ness, but is apt to suggest to tlie fancy a groundless, and, indeed, 
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absurd analogy between tbe material and the moral worlds. 
Ab the order of society results from the laica prescribed by the 
legislator, so the order of the universe is conceived to result 
from certain laws established by the Deity. Thus, it is cus- 
tomary to say, that the fall of hea\7 bodies towards the earth's 
surface, the ebbing and flowing of the sea, and the motions of 
the planets in their orbits, are consequences of the laxo of gravi- 
tation. But although, in one sense, this may be abundantly 
accurate, it ought always to be kept in view, that it is not a 
literal, but a metaphorical statement of the truth ; — a state- 
ment somewhat analogous to that poetical expression in the 
sacred writings, in which God is said " to have given his decree 
to the seas, that they should not pass his commandment." In 
those political associations from which the metaphor is bor- 
rowed, the laws are addressed to rational and voluntary agents, 
who are able to comprehend their meaning, and to regulate 
their conduct accordingly ; whereas, in the material universe, 
the subjects of our observation are understood by all men to be 
unconscious and passive, (that is, are understood to be unchange- 
able in their state, without the influence of some foreign and 
external force,) and, consequently, the order so admirably 
maintained, amidst all the various changes which they actually 
undergo, not only implies intelligence in its first conception, 
but implies, in its continued existence, the incessant agency of 
power, executing the purposes of wise design. If the word law, 
therefore, be, in such instances, literally interpreted, it must 
mean a uniform mode of operation, prescribed by the Deity to 
himself; and it has accordingly been explained in this sense by 
some of our best philosophical writers, particularly by Dr. 
Clarke.^ In employing, however, the word with an exclusive 
reference to experimental philosophy, it is more correctly logical 
to consider it as merely a statement of some general fact with 
respect to the order of nature ; — a fact which has been found 

* So likewise Halley, in his Latin verses prefixed to Newton's Principia : 

" En tfU norma poll, et dim libramina molia, 
Computus en Jorit ; et gu<u, duin primordia rerum 
Pangerct, omniparens legfs violare Creator 
Jf&tuU." 
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to hold uniformly in our past experience, and on the con- 
tinuance of which, in future, the constitution of our mind 
determines us confidently to rely. 

After what has been already said, it is hardly necessary to 
take notice of the absurdity of that opinion, or rather of that 
mode of speaking, which seems to refer the order of the oni- 
verse to general laws operating as efficient causes. Absurd, 
however, as it is, there is reason to suspect that it has, with 
many, had the eflfect of keeping the Deity out of view, while 
they were studying his works. To an incautious use of the 
same very equivocal phrase, may be traced the bewildering 
obscurity in the speculations of some eminent French writers, 
oonceming its metaphysical import Even the great Montes- 
quieu, in the very first chapter of his principal work, has lost 
himself in a fruitless attempt to explain its meaning, when by 
a simple statement of the essential distinction between its 
literal and its metaphorical acceptations, he might have at once 
cleared up the mystery. After telling us that " laws, in their 
most extensive signification, are the necessary relations {lea 
rapports necessaires) which arise from the nature of things, 
and that, in this sense, all beings have their laws ; — that the 
Deity has his laws ; the material world its laws ; intelligences 
superior to man their laws ; the brutes their laws ; man his 
laws ;" — he proceeds to remark : " That the moral world is far 
from being so well governed as the material ; for the former, 
although it has its laws, which are invariable, does not observe 
these laws so constantly as the latter." It is evident that this 
remark derives whatever plausibility it possesses from a play 
upon words ; from confounding moral laws with physical ; or, 
in plainer terms, from confounding laws which are addressed 
by a legislator to intelligent beings, with those general conclu- 
sions concerning the established order of the universe, to which, 
when legitimately inferred from an induction sufficiently ex- 
tensive, philosophers have metaphorically applied the title of 
Laws of Nature. In the one case, the conformity of the law 
with the nature of things, does not at all depend on its being 
observed or not, but on the reasonableness and moral obligation 
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of the law. In the other case, the very definition of the word 
law supposes that it applies universally, insomuch that, if it 
failed in one single instance, it would cease to be a law. It is, 
therefore, a mere quibble to say that the laws of the material 
world are better observed than those of the moral ; the mean- 
ing of the word law, in the two cases to which it is here ap- 
plied, being so totally different as to render the comparison or 
contrast, in the statement of which it is involved, altogether 
illusory and sophistical. Indeed, nothing more is necessary to 
strip the proposition of every semblance of plausibility, but an 
attention to this verbal ambiguity.^ 

This metaphorical employment of the word latv, to express a 
general fact, although it does not appear to have been adopted 
in the technical phraseology of ancient philosophy, is not 
unusual among the classical writers, when speaking of those 
physical arrangements, whether on the earth or in the heavens, 
which continue to e^ibit the same appearance from age to age. 

" Hie BCgetes, illic veniunt felicius uvse : 
Arborei fetUB alibi, atque injoasa virescunt 
Ghwniaa. Nonne vides, crocoos ut Tmolus odoros, 
India mittit cbur, molles sua thura Sabaei ? 
At Chalybes nudi ferrom, virosaque Pontus 
Castorea, Eliadam palmas Epiras equarum ? 
Continuo has leffes, seternaque fcedcra certis 
Iinposuit natura locis."' 

The same metaphor occurs in another passage of the Georgicd, 
where the poet describes the regularity which is exhibited in 
the economy of the bees : 

" Solffi communes gnatos, consortia tecta 
Urbis habent, magnisque agitant suh legibus STum.*' * 

^ I do not recollect any instance in croyable (disoit il) tout ce que Montes- 

the writings of Montesquieu, where ho quieu a fait appcrcevoir dans ce mot si 

has reasoned more vaguely than in this court, lo mot Lou'^ — Nouveau J}iction. 

chapter ; and yet I am inclined to be- IlUtorique^ Art. Thomas. Lyons, 1804. 

Ueve, that few chapters in the Spirit For some important remarks on the 

of Laws have been more admired. distinction between moral and physical 

" Montesquieu," says a French writer, laws, see Dr. Ferguson's Institutes of 

" paroissoit & Thomas le premier des Moral Philosophy ^ last edit, 

eciivains, pour la force et I'etendue des ^ . 

idecs, pour U multitude, la profondeur, ^^^' ^^^' ^' 

la uouveaute des rapports. 11 est in- * Georg. iv. 153. 

VOL. in. L 
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The following lines from Ovid's account of the Pytliagoreau 
philosophy are still more in point : 

** Et rcrum caiisas, et quid natura doccbat ; 

Quid Deus : Unde nives : quie fiUminis osset ori^ : 
Jupiter, an Tenti, discussa nube tonorent : 
Quid quateret terras, qu& sidera lege mearent, 
£t quodcunque latet.'* * 

I have quoted these different passages from ancient authors^ 
chiefly as an illustration of the strength and of the similarity 
of the impression which the order of nature has made on 
the minds of reflecting men in all ages of the world. Nor 
is this wonderful: for, were things differently constituted, it 
would be impossible for man to derive benefit from experi- 
ence ; and the powers of observation and memory would be 
subservient only to the gratification of an idle curiosity. In 
consequence of those uniform laws by wliich the succession ci 
events is actually regulated, every fact collected with respect to 
the past is a foundation of sagacity and of skill with respect to 
the future ; and, in truth, it is chiefly this application of expe- 
rience to anticipate what is yet to happen, which forms the 
intellectual superiority of one individual above another. The 
remark holds equally in all the variotis ptirsuits of mankind, 



> Ovid. Met, XV. 68. 

I shall only add to those quotations 
the epigram of Clandian on the instru- 
ment said to be invented by Archimedes 
for representing the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, in which various expres- 
sions occur coinciding remarkably with 
the scope of the foregoing observations. 

" Japiier In patto enm cerneret nthera ritro 

RL«it. et ad raperoi talU dicta dedlt. 
Iluccine mortalii progrena potentia cvxk : 

Jam mwM in fhigill ludltor orbe labor. 
Jura PoU, rtntmqwJUlem, l^fetque Deorum 

Boce Sjmciuiiis transtulit art« wuex. 
Inclusus Tariis fJamolator spiritoi aatrls^ 

Et Tirom certii motibns uget opus. 
Percorrit proprinm mentltoi aignifer annum, 

Rt ilmulata novo Cynthia mense redit 
Jamqne raum Totvens audax induitria nnn- 
dnm 

Qaudet, et homana Sjrdera mante re-^lt. 



Quid falfo biaontem tonltru SalmoDeamlror? 
.£mala natons parra raperta manna.** 

In the progress of philosophical re- 
finement at llome, this metaphorical 
application of the word law seems to 
have been attended with the same con- 
sequences which (as I already observed) 
have resulted from an incautious use of 
it among some philosophers of modeni 
Europe. Pliny tells us, that, in hii time, 
these consequences extended both to 
the lettered and to the unlettered multi- 
tude. '* Pars alia astro suo eventus 
assignat, et nascendi legihun ; semelque 
in omnes futures unquam Deo decrotum, 
in reliquum vero otium datum. »Scdere 
rccpit sententia hsec, pariterque et eru- 
ditum vulgits et nule in cam cursn 
YBditr— Nat. Hist. lil). ii. fe. 7.] 
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whether speculative or activa As an astronomer is able^ by 
reasonings founded on past obsenrations, to predict those phe- 
nomena of the heavens which astonish or terrifr the savage ; — 
as the chemist, firom his previous familiaritr with the changes 
operated upon bodies by heat or by mixture, can predict the 
result of innumerable experiments, which to others furnish only 
matter of amusement and wonder ; — so a studious oltserver of 
human afiSEurs acquires a prophetic foresight (still more incom- 
prehensible to the multitude) with respect to the future fortunes 
of mankind ; a foresi^t which, if it does not reach, like our 
anticipations in physical science, to particular and definite 
events, amply compensates for what it wants in precision, by 
the extent and variety of the prospects which it o^^ns. It is 
firom this apprehended analogy between the future and the 
past, that historical knowledge derives the whole of its value ; 
and were the analogy completely to fail, the records of former 
ages would, in point of utility, rank with the fictions of {)oetry. 
Nor is the case different in the business of common life. Upon 
what does the success of men in their private concerns so essen- 
tially depend as on their own prudence ; and what else does 
this word mean, than a wise regard, in every step of their con- 
duct, to the lessons which experience has taught them ?^ 

The departments of the universe in which we have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this regular order displayed, are the three 
following: — 1. The phenomena of inanimate matter; 2. The 
phenomena of the lower animals ; and, 3. The phenomena ex- 
hibited by the human race. 

1. On the first of these heads, I have only to repeat what was 
before remarked, That, in all the phenomena of the material 
world, the uniformity in the order of events is conceived by us 
to be complete and infallible ; insomuch that, to be assured of 
the same result upon a repetition of the same experiment, we 
require only to be satisfied that both have been made in circiun- 
stances precisely similar. A single experiment, accordingly, if 
conducted with due attention, is considered, by the most cau- 
tious inquirers, as sufficient to establish a general physical fact ; 

^ " Prndentiam qnodammodo esse divinatioDem." — Corn. Nep. in vikM Attici. 
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and if, on any occasion, it should be repeated a second time, for 
the sake of greater certainty in the conclusion, it is merely with 
a view of guarding against the effects of the accidental con- 
comitants which may have escaped notice when the first result 
was obtained. 

2. The case is nearly similar in the phenomena exhibited by 
the brutes ; the various tribes of which furnish a subject of 
examination so steady, that the remarks made on a few indivi- 
duals may be extended, with little risk of error, to the whole 
species. To this uniformity in their instincts it is owing that 
man can so easily maintain his empire over them, and employ 
them as agents or instruments for accomplishing his purposes ; 
advantages which would be wholly lost to him, if the operations 
of instinct were as much diversified as those of human reason. 
Here, therefore, we may plainly trace a purpose or design, per- 
fectly analogous to that already remarked with re8i)ect to the 
laws which regulate the material world ; and the difference, in 
point of exact uniformity, which distinguishes the two classes 
of events, obviously arises from a certain latitude of action, 
which enables the brutes to accommodate themselves, in some 
measure, to their accidental situations, — rendering them, in con- 
sequence of this power of accommodation, incomparably more 
serviceable to our race than they would liave been, if altogether 
subjected, like mere matter, to the influence of regular and 
assignable causes. It is, moreover, extremely worthy of ob- 
servation, concerning these two departments of the universe, 
that the uniformity in tlie phenomena of the latter presupposes 
a corresponding regularity in the plM?nomena of the former; 
insomuch that, if the established order of the material world 
were to be essentially disturbed, (the instincts of the brutes re- 
maining the same,) all their various tribes would inevitably 
perish. The uniformity of animal instinct, therefore, Ixjars a 
reference to the constancy and immutability of physical laws, 
not less manifest than that of the fin of the fish to the pro- 
perties of the water, or of the wing of the bird to those of the 
atmosphere. 

3. When, from the phenomena of inanimate matter and those 
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of the lower animals, we turn our attention to the history of our 
own species, innumerable lessons present themselves for the 
instruction of all who reflect seriously on the great concerns of 
human lifa These lessons require, indeed, an uncommon degree 
of acuteness and good sense to collect them, and a stiU more 
uncommon degree of caution to apply them to practice ; not 
only because it is difficult to find cases in which the combina- 
tions of circumstances are exactly the same, but because the 
peculiarities of individual character are infinite, and the real 
springs of action in our fellow-creatures are objects only of 
vague and doubtful conjecture. It is, however, a curious fact^ 
and one which opens a wide field of interesting speculation, that, 
in proportion as we extend our views from particulars to gene- 
rals, and from individuals to communities, human affairs exhibit 
more and more a steady subject of pliilosophical examination, 
and furnish a greater number of general conclusions to guide 
our conjectures concerning future contingencies. To speculate 
concerning the character or talents of the individual ^ho shall 
possess the throne of a particular kingdom a hundred years 
hence, would be absurd in the extreme : but to indulge imagi- 
nation in anticipating, at the same distance of time, the con- 
dition and character of any great nation, with whose manners 
and political situation we are well acquainted, (although even 
here our conclusions may be widely erroneous,) could not be 
justly censured as a misapplication of our faculties equally vain 
and irrational with the former. On this subject, Mr. Hume 
has made some very ingenious and important remarks in the 
beginning of his Essay on the Rise and Progress of the Arts 
and Sciences, 

The same observation is applicable to all other cases, in 
which events dejjend on a multiplicity of circumstancea How 
accidental soever these circumstances may appear, and how 
much soever they may be placed, when individually considered, 
beyond the reach of our calculations, experience shews that 
they are somehow or other mutually adjusted, so as to produce 
a certain degree of uniformity in the result ; and this unifor- 
mity is the more complete, the greater is the number of circum- 
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stances combined. What can appear more uncertain tluin Uie 
proportion between the sexes among the children of any one 
family I and yet how wonderfully is the balance preserved in 
the case of a numerous society I What more precarious than 
the duration of life in an individual I and yet, in a long list of 
persons of the same age, and placed in the same circumstances, 
the mean duration of lifc is found to vary within very narrow 
limits. In an extensive district, too, a considerable degree of 
regularity may sometimes be traced for a course of jrears, in 
the proportion of births and of deaths to the number of the 
whole inhabitants. Thus, in France, Neckcr informs us, that 
" the niunber of births is in proportion to that of the inhabi- 
tants as one to twenly-threc and twenty-four, in the districts 
that are not favoured by nature nor by moral circumstances ; 
this proportion is as one to twenty-five, twenty-five and a half, 
and twenty-six, in the greatest part of France ; in cities, as one 
to twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, and even thirty, 
according to their extent and their trade." " Such proportions," 
he observes, " can only be remarked in districts where there are 
no settlers nor emigrants, buf even the differences arising from 
these," the same author adds, '^ and many other causes, acquire 
a kind of uniformity when collectively considered, and in the 
immeiise extent of so great a kingdom."^ 

It may be worth while to remark, that, on the principle 
just stated, all the different institutions for Assurances are 
founded. The object at which they all aim in common, is ta 
diminish the number of accidents to which human lifc is ex- 
posed; oi: rather, to counteract the inconveniences resulting 
from the irregularity of individual events, by the uniformity of 
general laws. 

The advantages which we derive from such general conclu- 
sions as we i)Ossess concerning the order of nature, are so great, 
and our propensity to believe in its existence is so strong, that 
even in cases where the succession of events appears the most 
anomalous, we are apt to suspect the operation of fixed and 
constant laws, though we may be unable to trace them. Tlie 

* Traits de VAdmhmtrntion det Fiufinren dc France. 
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vulgar, in all coontrieS) perhape, have a propensity to imagine, 
that after a certain number of years, the succession of plentiful 
and of scanty harvests b^;ins again to be repeated in the same 
seriea as before ; a notion to which Lord Bacon himself has 
given some countenance in the following passage : — ^ There is 
a toy which I have heard, and I would not have it given over, 
but waited upon a little, they say it is observed in the Low 
Countries, (I know not in what part,) that every five and 
thirty years, the same kind and suite of years and weathers 
come about again ; as great frosts, great wet, great droughts, 
warm winters, summers with little heat, and the like, and they 
call it the prime. It is a thing I do the rather mention, be- 
cause computing backwards I have found some concurrence.''^ 

Among the philosophers of antiquity, the influence of the 
same prejudice is observable on a scale still greater ; many of 
them having supposed, that at the end of the anntts magnus or 
Platonic year, a repetition would commence of all the transac- 
tions that have occurred on the theatre of the world. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the predictions in Virgil's PoUio wiU, 
sooner or later, be literally accomplished : — 

'* Alter erit turn Tiphys, et altera quae yebat Argo 
Delectos Heroos ; erunt etiam altera bella ; 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur AchilleB."' 

The astronomical cycles which the Greeks borrowed from the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, when combined with that natural 
bias of the mind which I have just remarked, account suffi- 
ciently^ for this extension to the moral world, of ideas suggested 
by the order of physical phenomena. 

Nor is this hypothesis of a moral cycUy extravagant as it 
unquestionably is, without its partisans among modem theorists. 



* Es8ay9, Art. 59. — [See quotation 
from Sir J. Leslie, Part iii. ch. i. §3, 
of this work. — Ed.^ 

• [Eel. iv. 34.]—" Turn efficitur," says 
Cicero, Bpeaking of this period, " cum 
Bolis et lunie, et quinque errantium ad 
eandem inter se comparationem confectis 
omnium spatiis, est facta convcrMio. 



Qufe quflm longa sit, magna questio est : 
esse vero eertam et definUam neoeae est,'* 
— (/)e Nat. Deorum, Ub. ii. 74.) " Hoc 
intervallo," Clavius observes, " quidam 
yohmt, omnia quiecunque in mundo 
sunt, eodom ordine esse reditura, quo 
nunc cemuntur.** — • Commentar. in 
Sphmram Joannis de Sacro Bosco, p. 
57. Romie, 1607. 
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The train of thought, indeed, by which they have been led to 
adopt it, is essentially diflferent ; but it probably received no 
small degree of countenance, in their opinion, from the same bias 
which influenced the speculations of the ancienta It has been 
demonstrated by one of the most profound mathematicians of the 
present age,^ that all the irregularities arising irom the mutual 
action of the planets are, by a combination of various arrange- 
ments, necessarily subjected to certain periodical laws, so as for 
ever to secure the stability and order of the system. Of this 
sublime conclusion it has been justly and beautifully observed, 
that " after Newton's theory of the elliptic orbits of the planets, 
La Grange's discovery of their periodical inequalities is, without 
doubt, the noblest truth in physical astronomy; while, in 
respect of the doctrine of final causes, it may tnily be regarded 
as the greatest of all."^ The theorists, however, to whom I at 
present allude, seem disposed to consider it in a very differ- 
ent light, and to employ it for purposes of a very different 
tendency. " Similar periods, (it has been said,) but of an 
extent that affright the imagination, probably regulate the 
modifications of the atmosphere ; inasmuch as the same series 
of appearances must inevitably recur, whenever a coincidence 
of circumstances takes place. The aggregate labours of men, 
indeed, may be 6upj)osed, at first sight, to alter the operation of 
natural causes, by continually transforming the face of our 
globe ; but it must be recollected that, as the agency of animals 
is itself stimulated and determined solely by the influence of 
external objects, the re -actions of living beings are compre- 
hended in the siime necessary system ; and, consequently, that 
all the events within the inimciisurable circuit of the universe, 
are the successive evolution of an extended scries, which, at the 
returns of some vast period, rei)cats its eternal round during 
the endless flux of time."^ 

On this very bold argimient, considered in its connexion with 
the scheme of necessity, I have nothing to obsei*ve here. I have 

' M. De la firanpv from ;ui urliM*' in the MouOily licvieir 

* Kdinbiirgh lifrifH-, \m1. vi p. 2*)\ Soo \n] xviij. p|». 14 17. Sec Note 1. 

^ The foiepjoing pas?atrp is transcriled 
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mentioned it merely as an additional proof of that irresistible 
propensity to believe in the permanent order of physical events, 
which seems to form an original principle of the human consti- 
tution ; — a belief essential to our existence in the world which 
we inhabit, as well as the foundation of all physical science ; 
but which we obviously extend far beyond the bounds autho- 
lized by sound philosophy, when we apply it, without any 
limitation, to that moral system, which is distinguished by 
peculiar characteristics, so numerous and important, and for 
the accommodation of which so many reasons entitle us to 
presume, that the material universe, with all its constant and 
harmonious laws, was purposely arranged. 

To a hasty and injudicious application of the same belief, in 
anticipating the future course of hmnan affairs, might be traced 
a variety of popular superstitions, which have prevailed, in a 
greater or less degree, in all nations and ages ; those supersti- 
tions, for example, which have given rise to the study of charms, 
of omens, of astrology, and of the different arts of divination. 
But the argument has been already prosecuted as far as its 
connexion with this part of the subject requires. For a fuller 
illustration of it, I refer to some remarks in my former volume, 
on the superstitious observances which, among rude nations, 
are constantly found blended with the practice of physic ; and 
which, contemptible and ludicrous as they seem, have an 
obvious foundation, during the infancy of human reason, in 
those important principles of our nature, which, when duly 
disciplined by a more enlarged experience, lead to the sublime 
discoveries of inductive science.^ 

Nor is it to the earlier stages of society, or to the lower classes 
of the people, that these superstitions are confined. Even in 
the most enlightened and refined perioils they occasionally 
appear ; exercising not unfrequently, over men of the highest 
genius and talents, an ascendant, which is at once consolatory 
and humiliating to the species. 

" Ecce fulgurum monitus, oraculorum praescita, aruspicum 
pnedicta, atque etiam parva dictu in auguriis sternutamcnta ct 

• /i'^f'w?. vol. i. pp. 310 ;U2, piTKont clition. 
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offensiones pedum. Divus Augustus laevum prodidit sibi cal- 
ceum prsepostere inductum, quo die seditione militari prope 
afflictus est"^ 

" Dr. Johnson," says his aflFectionate and verj' communicative 
biographer, " had another particularity, of which none of his 
friends ever ventured to ask an explanation. It appeared to 
mc some superstitious habit, which he had contracted early, 
and from which he had never called upon his reason to disen- 
tangle liim. This was, his anxious care to go out or in at a 
door or passage, by a certain number of steps from a certain 
point, or at least so as that either his right or his left foot (I 
am not certain which) should constantly make the first actual 
movement when he came close to the door or passage. Thus 
I conjecture : for I have, upon innumerable occasions, observed 
him suddenly stop, and then seem to count his steps with a 
deep earnestness; and when he had neglected or gone wrong 
in this sort of magical movement, I have seen him go back 
again, put himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, 
and, having gone through it, break from his abstraction, walk 
briskly on, and join his comi)anion."* 

The remark may appear somewhat out of place, but, after 
the last quotation, I may be permitted to say, that the person 
to whom it relates, great as his powers, and splendid as his 
accomplishments undoubtedly were, was scarcely entitled to 
assert, that " Education is as well known, and has long been 
as well known, as ever it can be."^ What a limited estimate 
of the objects of education must this great man have formed I 
They who know the value of a well-regulated and unclouded 
mind, would not incur the weakness and wretchedness exhibited 
in the foregoing description, for all his literary acquirements 
and literary fame. 

* riinii Nat. Hist. lib. ii. [c. 7.] * Bosweirs Johnson^ vol. i. p. 514, 

■ Boswcll's Johiuon, vol. i. p. 26'1, 4to eilit. 
4tu edit. 
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[Subsection] hi. — Continuation of the Subject, — General remarks 
on the difference between the Evidence of Experience and that of 
Analogy, 

According to the account of Experience which has been 
hitherto given, its evidence reaches no farther than to an anti- 
cipation of the future from the past, in cases where the same 
physical cause continues to operate in exactly the same circum- 
stances. That this statement is agreeable to the strict philo- 
sophical notion of experience, will not be disputed. Wherever 
a change takes place, either in the cause itself, or in the 
circumstances combined with it in our former trials, the anti- 
cipations which we form of the future cannot with propriety be 
referred to experience alone, but to experience co-operating 
with some other principles of our nature. In common dis- 
course, however, precision in the use of language is not to be 
expected, where logical or metaphysical ideas are at all con- 
cerned ; and, therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that the 
word experience should often be employed with a latitude 
greatly beyond what the former definition authorizes. When 
I transfer, for example, my conclusions concerning the descent 
of heavy bodies from one stone to another stone, or even from a 
stone to a leaden bullet, my inference might be said, with suffi- 
cient accuracy for the ordinary purposes of speech, to have the 
evidence of experience in its favour, if, indeed, it would not 
savour of scholastic aflfectation to aim at a more rigorous enun- 
ciation of the proposition. Nothing, at the same time, can be 
more evident than this, that the slightest shade of difference 
which tends to weaken the resemblance, or rather to destroy 
the identity of two cases, invalidates the inference from the one 
to the other, as far as it rests on experience solely, no less 
than the most prominent dissimilitudes which characterize thi 
different kingdoms and departments of nature. 

Upon what ground do I conclude that the tlirust of a sword 
through my body, in a particular direction, would be followed 
by instant death ? According to the popular use of language, 
the obvious answer would be— upon experience, and experience 
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alona But surely this account of the matter is extremely 
loose and incorrect ; for where is the evidence that the internal 
structure of my body bears any resemblance to that of any of 
the other bodies which have been hitherto examined by anato- 
mists ? It is no answer to this question to tell me, that the 
experience of these anatomists has ascertained a uniformity of 
structure in every human subject which has as yet been dis- 
sected, and that, therefore, I am justified in concluding that 
my body forms no exception to the general rule. My question 
does not relate to the soundness of this inference, but to the 
principle of my natiu-e, which leads me thus not only to reason 
from the past to the future, but to reason from one thing to 
another, which, in its external marks, bears a certain degree of 
resemblance to it Something more than experience, in the 
strictest sense of that word, is surely necessary to explain the 
transition from what is identically the same, to what is only 
similar ; and yet my inference in this instance is made with the 
most assured and unqualified confidence in the infallibility of 
the result No inference, founded on the most direct and long- 
continued exiKjrience, nor, indeed, any proposition established 
by matheimitical demonstration, could more imperiously com- 
mand my assent. 

In whatever manner the province of experience, strictly so 
called, comes to be thus enlarged, it is perfectly manifest, that, 
without some provision for this purjwse, the principles of our 
constitution would not have been duly adjusted to the scene in 
which we have to act. Were we not so formed as eagerly to 
seize the resembling features of different things and different 
events, and to extend our conclusions from the individual to 
the six^cies, life would elapse before we had acquired the first 
rudiments of that knowleilge which is essential to the preser- 
vation of our animal existence. 

This step in the history of the human mind has been little, 
if at all, attended to by philosophers, and it is certainly not 
easy to explain, in a manner completely satisfactory, how it is 
made. The followinor liints seem to mo to go a considerable 
w;iv towards a solution of the ditiicultv. 
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It is remarked by Mr. Smith, in his Considerations on the 
Formation o/Languages^ that the origin of genera and species, 
which is commonly represented in the schools as the effect of 
au intellectual process peculiarly mysterious and unintelligible, 
is a natural consequence of our disposition to transfer to a new 
object the name of any other familiar object, which possesses 
such a degree of resemblance to it, as to serve the memory for 
an associating tie between them. It is in this manner, he has 
shewn, and not by any formal or scientific exercise of abstrac- 
tion, that, in the infancy of language, proper names are gradu- 
ally transformed into appellatives ; or, in other words, that 
individual things come to be referred to classes or assortments.^ 

This remark becomes, in my opinion, much more luminous 
and important, by being combined with another very original 
one, which is ascribed to Turgot by Condorcet, and which I do 
not recollect to have seen taken notice of by any later writer on 
the human mind. According to the common doctrine of logi- 
cians, we are led to suppose that our knowledge begins in an 
accurate and minute acquaintance with the characteristical 
properties of individual objects ; and that it is only by the slow 
exercise of couiparison and abstraction, that we attain to the 
notion of classes or genera. In opposition to this idea, it was 
a m^im of Turgot's, that some of our most abstract and gene- 
ral notions are among the earliest which we form.^ What 



* A writer of great learning and 
ability, (Dr. Magee of Dublin,) who has 
done me the honour to animadvert on a 
few passages of my works, and who has 
softened his criticisms by some expres- 
sions of regard, by which I feel myself 
highly flattered, has started a very acute 
objection to this theory of Mr. Smith, 
which I think it incumbent on me to 
submit to my readers in his own words. 
As the quotation, however, with the 
remarks which I have to offer upon it, 
would extend to too great a length to 
bo introduced here, 1 must delay enter- 
ing on the subject till the end of this 
volume. See Note K. 



■ " M. Turgot croyoit qu'on s*etoit 
trompe en imaginant qu'cn general I'es- 
prit n'acquiert des idees gen^ralcs ou 
abstraites que par la comparaison d'idecs 
plus particulieres. Au contrain;, nos 
premii^rcs idees sont trus-generales, puis- 
que ne voyant d'abord qu'un petit nom- 
bre dc qualitcs, notre idee renferme tous 
les etrcs auxqucls ces qualitcs sont 
communes. En nous eclairant, en ex- 
aminant davantage, nos idees dcvien- 
ncnt plus particulieres sans jamais at- 
teindre Ic dernier terme ; et ce qui a pu 
tronipcr les metaphysicicns, c'est qu*a^ 
lors preciscroent nous apprcnons que 
ces idees sont plus gentles que nous 
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meaning he annexed to this maxim, we are not informed ; but 
if he understood it in the same sense in which I am disposed 
to interpret it, he appears to me entitled to the credit of a very 
valuable suggestion with respect to the natural progress of 
human knowledge. The truth is, that our first perceptions 
lead us invariably to confound together things which have very 
little in common ; and that the specifical differences of indivi- 
duals do not begin to be marked with precision till the powers 
of observation and reasoning have attained to a certain degree 
of maturity. To a similar indistinctness of perception are to 
be ascribed the mistakes about the most familiar appearances 
which we daily see committed by those domesticated animals, 
with whose instincts and habits we have an opportunity of be- 
coming intimately acquainted. As an instance of this, it is suffi- 
cient to mention the terror which a horse sometimes discovers 
in passing on the road a large stone, or the waterfall of a milL 
Notwithstanding, however, the justness of this maxim, it is 
nevertheless true, that every scientific classification must be 
founded on an examination and comparison of individuals. 
These individuals must, in the first instance, liave been ob- 
served with accuracy, before their specific characteristics could 
be rejected from the generic description, so as to limit the 
attention to the common qualities which it comprehends. 
Wliat are usually called general ideas or general notions^ are, 
therefore, of two kinds, essentially different from each other ; 
those which are general merely from the vagueness and im- 
perfection of our information, and those which have been me- 
thodically generalized^ in the way explained by logicians, in 
consequence of an abstraction founded on a careful study of 
particulars. Pliilosophical precision requires, that two sets of 
notions, so totally dissimilar, should not be confounded to- 
gether, and an attention to the distinction between them will 

no TuvionH d'ubord suppose." — Vie de Workg, published nt Paiia in 1808. — 

Titrffof, p. 180. Iktrno, 1787. [But the tnitli, — that the primum corj- 

I liavc searched in vain for some ad- nitum is the confased^ belongs to no 

ditional Hj;ht on this interesting hint, modem philosopher. — Ed.] 
in the complete edition of Turgot's 
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be found to throw much light on various important steps in the 
natural history of the mind.^ 

One obvious effect of the grossness and vagueness in the per- 
ceptions of the iDexperienced observer, must necessarily be to 
identify, under the same common appellations, immense multi- 
tudes of individuals which the philosopher will afterwards find 
reason to distinguish carefully from each other ; and as lan- 
guage, by its unavoidable reaction on thought, never fails to 
restore to it whatever imperfections it has once received, all the 
indistinctness which, in the case of individual observers, ori- 
ginated in an ill-informed judgment, or in a capricious fancy, 
comes afterwards in succeeding ages to be entailed on the 
infant understanding, in consequence of its incorporation with 
vernacular speech. These confused apprehensions produced by 
language, must, it is easy to see, operate exactly in the same 
way as the undistinguishing perceptions of children or savages ; 
the familiar use of a generic word, insensibly and irresistibly 
leading the mind to extend its conclusions from the individual 
to the genus, and thus laying the foundation of conclusions 
and anticipations which we suppose to rest on experience, when, 
in truth, experience has never been consulted. 

In all such instances, it is worthy of observation, we proceed 
ultimately on the common principle, that in similar circum- 
stances the same cause will produce the same effects ; and. 



^ The distinction abore stated fur- 
nishes what seems to me the true 
answer to an argument which Charron, 
and many other writers since his time, 
have drawn, in proof of the reasoning 
powers of brutes, from the universal 
conclusions which they appear to found 
on the ohserration of particulars. " Les 
bestes des singuliers concluent les uni- 
Tersels, dn regard d'un homme seul 
cognoissent tons hommcs," &c. &c. — 
De la Sagesse, lib. i. chap. 8. 

Instead of saying that brutes gene- 
ralize things which are similar, would it 
not be nearer the truth to say, that they 
confound things which are different ? 



Many years afler these observations 
were written, I had the satisfaction to 
meet with the following experimental 
confirmation of them, in the Abb6 Si- 
card's Course of Instruction for the 
Deaf and Dumb: " J'avois remarque 
que Massieu donnoit plus volontiers le 
meme nom, un nom commun, & plusieurs 
individus dans lesquels il trouvoit des 
traits do ressemblancc ; les noms indi- 
viduels supposoient des differences qu*il 
n'etoit pas encore temps de Ini fairo 
observer." — (Sicard, pp. 30, 31.) The 
whole of the passage is well worth con- 
sulting. 
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whou we err, the Bource of our error lies merely in identifying 
ilifTercnt cases which ought to be distinguished from each 
other. Great as may be the occasional inconveniences arising 
from this general principle thus misapplied, they bear no pro- 
portion to the essential advantages resulting from the disposi- 
tion in which they originate, to arrange and to classify — a 
disposition on which (as I have elsewhere shewn) the intellec- 
tual improvement of the species in a great manner liinges. 
That the constitution of our nature in this resi)ect is, on the 
whole, wisely ordered, as well as perfectly conformable to the 
general economy of our frame, will aippear from a slight survey 
of some other principles, nearly allied to those which are at pre- 
sent under our consideration. 

It lias been remarked by some eminent writers in this part 
of the island,^ that our expectation of the continuance of the 
laws of natiu*e has a very close affinity to our faith in himian 
testimony. The parallel might perhaps be carried, without 
any over-refinement, a little farther than these writers have 
attempte<l, inasmuch as, in both cases, the instinctive principle 
is in the first instance unlimited, and requires for its correction 
and regulation, the lessons of subsequent experience. As the 
cre<lulity of children is originally without bounds, and is after- 
wards gradually checked by the examples which they occa- 
sionally meet with of human falsehood, so, in the infancy of 
our knowledge, whatever objects or events present to our senses 
a strong resemblance to each other, disjwse us, without any 
very accurate examination of the minute details by which they 
may be retilly discriminated, to conclude with eagerness, that 
the experiments and observations which we make with respect 
to one individual, may be safely extended to the whole class. 
It is exi)erience alone tlmt teaches us caution in such inferences, 
and subjects the natural principle to the discipline prescribed 
by the rules of induction. 

It must not, however, be imagincil, tliat, in instances of this 

' See Uoid'ft Tty/iiiry inio the Human Smith's Theory of Moral ScntimenU^ 
3/iii/i, clmp. vi. sect. 24 ; Campbell's v(»l. ii. p. 882. sixth edition. 
isHertation oh Miracles^ part i. Beet. 1 ; 
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Rort, the instinctive principle always leads us astray ; for the 
analogical anticipations which it disposes us to form, although 
they may not stand the test of a rigorous examination, may yet 
be suflSiciently just for all the common purposes of life. It is 
natural, for example, that a man who has been educated in 
Europe should expect, when he changes his residence to any of 
the other quarters of the globe, to see heavy bodies fall down- 
wards, and smoke to ascend, agreeably to the general laws to 
which he has been accustomed ; and that he should take for 
granted, in providing the means of his subsistence, that the ani- 
mals and vegetables which he has found to be salutary and nutri- 
tious in his native regions, possess the same qualities wherever 
they exhibit the same appearances. Nor are such expecta- 
tions less useful than natural ; for they are completely realized, 
as far as they minister to the gratification of our more urgent 
wanta It is only when we begin to indulge our curiosity with 
respect to those nicer details which derive their interest from 
great refinement in the arts, or from a very advanced state of 
physical knowledge, that we discover our first conclusions, how- 
ever just in the main, not to be mathematically exact ; and are 
led, by those habits which scientific pursuits communicate, to 
investigate the difierence of circumstances to which the variety 
in the result is owing. After having found that heavy bodies 
fall downwards at the equator as they do in this island, the most 
obvious, and perhaps, on a superficial view of the question, the 
most reasonable inference would be, that the same pendulum 
which swings seconds at London, will vibrate at the same rate 
imder the line. In this instance, however, the theoretical infer- 
ence is contradicted by the fact; but the contradiction is 
attended with no practical inconvenience to the multitude, while, 
in the mind of the philosopher, it only serves to awaken his 
attention to the different circumstances of the two cases, and, 
in the last result, throws a new lustre on the simplicity and 
uniformity of that law, from which it seemed, at first sight, an 
anomalous deviation. 

To this uniformity in the laws which regulate the order of 
physical events, there is sometliing extremely similar in the 

VOL. III. M 
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Rystcmatical regularity (subject, indeed, to many exceptionB) 
which, in every language, however imperfect, runs through the 
different classes of its words, in respect of their inflections, forms 
of derivation, and other verbal filiations or affinitiea How 
much this regularity or analogy (as it is called by grammarians) 
contributes to facilitate the acquisition of dead and foreign lan- 
guages, every i)erson who has received a liberal education knows 
from his own exix^rience. Nor is it less manifest, that the same 
circumstimce must contribute powerfully to aid the memories 
of children in learning to speak their mother tongue. It is 
not my present business to trace the principles in the human 
mind by whicjli it is produced. All that I would remark is, 
the verj' early period at wliich it is seized by children ; as is 
strongly evinced by their disposition to push it a great deal too 
far, in their first attempts towards speech. This disposition 
seems to be closely connected with that which leads them to 
repose faith in testimony ; and it also bears a striking resem- 
blance to that which prompts them to extend their past ex- 
perience to those objects and events of which they bave not 
hitherto had any means of acquiring a direct knowledge. It is 
probable, indeed, that our expectation, in all these cases, has 
its origin in the siinie common principles of our nature ; and 
it is certain that, in all of tliem, it is subservient to the im- 
portant purpose of facilitating the progress of the mind. Of 
this noljody can doubt, who considers for a moment, tliat the 
great end to be first accomplished was manifestly the commu- 
nication of the genei^al nde ; the acquisition of the excei>tion8 
(a knowledge of which is but of secondarj' importance) being 
safely entrusted to the growing diligence and capacity of the 
learner. 

The considerations now stated may help us to conceive in 
what manner conclusions derived from experience come to be 
insensibly extended from tlie individual to the species ; partly 
in consequence of the gross and undistinguished nature of our 
iirst perceptions, and partly in consequence of the magical in- 
fluence of a common name. They seem also to shew, that this 
natural pro(»es8 of thought, tlifMigh not always justified by a 
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ffonnd logic, is not without its use in the infancy of liiininn 
knowledge. 

In the various cases which have been hitherto under our 
review, our conclusions are said in i)opular, and even in philo- 
sophical language, to be founded on ex])erience. And yet the 
truth unquestionably is, (as was formerly observed,) that the 
evidence of experience reaches no farther than to an anticijm- 
tion of the fixture from the past, in instances where the same 
cause continues to operate in circumstances exactly similar. 
How njuch this vagueness of expression must contribute to 
mislead us in many of our judgments, will after\vari]8 appear. 

Tlie observations which I have to offer ui)on Analogy, con- 
sidered as a ground of scientific conjectiu*e and reasoning, will 
be introduced with more propriety in a future chapter. 

[Subsection] iv. — Continuation of the Subject. — Evidence of TeMi- 
mony tacitly recognised as a Ground o^ Belief, in our most Certain 
Conclusions concerning Contingent Truths, — Difference between the 
Logical and the Popular Meaning of the word Probability. 

In some of the conclusions which have been already under 
our consideration with respect to contingent truths, a species of 
evidence is admitted, of which no mention has hitherto been 
made, — I mean the evidence of testtmcnif/. In astronomical cal- 
culations, for example, how few are the instances in which the 
dala rest on the evidence of our own senses ; and yet our con- 
fidence in the result is not, on that account, in the smallest 
degree weakened. On the contrary, what certainty can be 
more complete, than that with which we look forward to an 
eclipse of the sun or the moon, on the faith of elements and 
of computations wliich we have never verified, and for the 
accuracy of which we have no ground of assurance whatever, 
but the scientific reputation of the writers from whom we have 
borrowed them ? An astronomer who should affect any scep- 
ticism with respect to an event so predicted, would render him- 
self no less an object of ridicule, than if he were disposed to 
cavil about the certainty of the Pirn's rising to-morrow. 
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Even in pure mathematics, a similar regard to testimony, 
accomjmnied with a similar faith in the faculties of others, is 
by no means uncommon. Who would scruple, in a geome- 
trical investigation, to adopt, as a link in the chain, a theorem 
of Apollonius or of Archimedes, altliough he might not have 
leisure at tlie moment to satisfy himself, by an actual examina- 
tion of their demonstrations, that they had been guilty of no 
jMiralogism, either from accident or design, in the courHC of 
their reasonings ? 

In our anticipations of astronomical phenomena, as well as 
in those which we form concerning the result of any familiar 
experiment in physics, pliilosophers are accustomed to speak of 
the event as only probable; although our confidence in its 
happening is not less complete, than if it rested on the basis of 
mathematical demonstration. The word probable^ therefore, 
when thus used, does not imply any deficiency in the proof, but 
only marks the particular nature of that proof, as contradis- 
tinguished from another species of evidence. It is opposed, 
not to what is certain^ but to what admits of being demon- 
Crated after the manner of mathematicians. This differs 
widely from the meaning annexed to the same word in popular 
discourse ; according to which, whatever event is said to be 
probable^ is understood to be exix?cted with some degree of 
doubt. As certain as death — as certain as the rising of the 
sun — are proverbial modes of expression in all countries ; and 
they are, both of them, borrowed from events which, in pliilo- 
sophical language, are only probable or contingent In like 
manner, the existence of the city of Pekin, and the reality of 
Capstir's assassination, which the philosopher classes with probon 
hiUiies, because they rest solely ui)on the evidence of testimony, 
are imiversally classed with certainties by the rest of mankind ; 
and in any case but the statement of a logical theory, the 
application to such truths of the word probahle would be justly 
regarded as an impropriety of speech. This diflFerence between 
the technical meaning of the word probability, as employed by 
logicians, and the notion usually attached to it in the business 
of life, together with the erroneous theories concerning the 
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uature of demonstration, which I have already endeavoured to 
refate — have led many authors of the highest name, in some of 
the most important arguments wliich can employ human 
reason, to overlook that irresistible evidence which was placed 
before their eyes, in search of another mode of proof altogether 
unattainable in moral inquiries, and which, if it could be 
attained, would not be less liable to the cavils of sceptics. 

But although, in philosophical language, the epithet pro- 
bable be applied to events which are acknowledged to be 
certain^ it is also applied to those events which are called pro- 
bcMe by the vulgar. The philosophical meaning of the word, 
therefore, is more comprehensive than the popular ; the former 
denoting that particular species of evidence of which contingent 
truths admit ; the latter being confined to such degrees of this 
evidence as fall short of the highest. These diflFercut degrees 
o{ probability the philosopher considers as a series, beginning 
with bare possibility, and terminating in that apprehended in- 
Jallibility, with which the plira.se moral certainty is synony- 
mous. To tliis last term of the series the word pivbable is, in 
its ordinary acceptation, plainly inapplicable. 

The satisfaction wliich the astronomer derives from the exact 
coincidence in point of time, between his theoretical predic- 
tions concerning the phenomena of the heavens, and the corre- 
sponding events when they actually occur, does not imply the 
smallest doubt, on his part, of the constancy of the laws of 
natura It resolves partly into the pleasure of arriving at the 
knowledge of the same truth, or of the same fact, by different 
media, but chiefly into the gratifying assurance which he thus re- 
ceives of the correctness of his principles, and of the competency 
of the human faculties to these sublime investigations. What 
exquisite delight must La Place have felt, when, by deducing 
from the theory of gravitation, the cause of the acceleration of 
the moon's mean motion — an acceleration which proceeds at the 
rate of little more than 11" in a century — he accounted, with 
such mathematical precision, for all the recorded observations 
of her place from the infancy of astronomical science ! It is 
from the length and abstrusenoss, however, of the reasoning 
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process, and from the powerful eflFect produced on the imagina- 
tion, by a calculus which brings into immediate contrast with 
the immensity of time, such evanescent elements as the frac- 
tional parts of a second, that the coincidence between the com- 
putation and the event appears in tliis instance so peculiarly 
striking. In other respects, our confidence in the future result 
rests on the same principle with our ex{)ectation that the sun 
will rise to-morrow at a particular instant ; and, accordingly, 
now that the correctness of the theory has been so wonderfully 
verified by a comparison with facts, the one event is expected 
with no less assurance than the other. 

With respect to those inferior degrees of prohability to 
which, in common discourse, the meaning of that word is ex- 
clusively confined, it is not my intention to enter into any dis- 
cussions. The subject is of so great extent, tliat I could not 
hope to throw upon it any lights satisfactory either to my 
reader or to myself, without encroaching upon the space des- 
tined for inquiries more intimately connectetl with the theory 
of our reasoning powers. One set of questions, too, arising out 
of it, (I mean those to which mathematical calculations have 
l)oen applied by the ingenuity of the modems,) involve some 
very puzzling mctijphysical difficulties,* the consideration of 
which would comi)letely interrupt the train of our present 
speculations. I proceed, therefore, in continuation of those in 
winch we have l)een lately engaged, to treat of other topics of 
a more general nature, tending to illustrate the logical pro- 
cedure of the mind in the discovery of scientific truth. As an 
introduction to these, I propose to devote one whole chapter to 
some miscellaneous strictures and reflections on the logic of the 
school 8. 

* I nlliule imn-e partu-ulurly lo the l)ort in Iiih Opuscules Matfa'matiques, 
fhults Htartcd on this MiVj#Mt by D'AIciu- and in his Mflaiu/cs tlv Littfrvttire. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC. 

SECTION I. — OF THE DEM0NSTKATI0N8 OF THE SYLLOGISTIC RULES 
GIVEN BY ARISTOTLE AND HIS COMMENTATORS. 

The great variety of speculations which, in the present state 
of science, the Aristotelian logic naturally suggests to a philo- 
sophical inquirer, lays me, in this chapter, under the necessity 
of selecting a few leading questions, bearing immediately upon 
the particular objects which I have in view. In ti^eating of 
these, I must of course suppose ray readers to possess some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject to which they relate ; but 
it is only such a general knowledge of its outlines and phraseo- 
logy, as, in all universities, is justly considere<l as an essential 
accomplishment to those who receive a liberal education. 

I begin with examining the pretensions of the Aristotelian 
logic to tliat pre-eminent rank which it claims among the 
sciences, professing not only to rest all its conclusions on the 
immovable basis of demonstration, but to have reared this 
mighty fabric on the narrow ground-work of a single axiom. 
" On the basis," says the latest of his commentators, " of one 
simple truth, Aristotle has reared a lofty and various structure 
of abstract science, clearly expressed and fully demonstrated."^ 
Nor have these claims been disputed by mathematicians them- 
selves. " In logica," says Dr. Wallis, " structura Fyllogismi 
demonstratione nititur pure mathematica.*^ And in another 

* Annlysii of Ari3to:le'8 Worl's by the 150 pages of the Introduction to 

Dr. Gillies, vol. i. p. S3, 2d edit. [Dr. his translation of Aristotle's Shetarie. — 

Gillies, in 1823, made articulate answers Bd.] 

to the preceding and following anti- ' See the Afonkum prefixed to the 

Aristotelic strictures of Mr. Stewart, in Miscellaneous Treatises annexed to the 
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passage : " Scquitur institutio logica, comiiiUDi usui accommo- 
data. — Quo videant Tirones, syllogismorum leges strictissimis 
demonstrationibus plane mathematicis ita fuudatas, lit conse- 
quentias lial>eant irrefragabiles, qujeqiie ofluciis fallaciisque 
detegeudis sint accommodatae."^ Dr. Reid, too, although he 
caunot be jiustly charged, on the whole, wth any undue rever- 
ence for the authority of Aristotle, has yet, upon one occasion, 
spoken of his demonstrations with much more respect than 
they appear to me entitled to. " I believe," says he, " it will 
be difficult in any science, to find so large a system of truths of 
so very abstract and so general a nature, all fortified by demon- 
stration, and all invented and perfected by one man. It shews 
a force of genius and lal)Our of investigation, equal to the most 
arduous attempts." - 

As the fact which is so confidently assumed in these pas- 
sages would, if admitted, completely overturn all I have hitherto 
said concerning the nature both of axioms and of demonstra- 
tive evidence, the observations which follow seem to form a 
necessary sequel to some of the preceding discussions. I ac- 
knowledge, at the same time, that my chief motive for inti-o- 
ducing them, was a wish to counteract the effect of those 
triumphant panegyrics ui)on Aristotle's Organon^ which of late 
have been pronounced by some writei'H, whose talents and 
learning justly add much weight to their literary opinions, and 
an anxiety to guard the rising generation against a waste of 
time and attention, upon a study so little fitted, in my judg- 
ment, to reward their labour. 

The first remark which I have to offer upon Aristotle's 
demonstrations is, that they proceetl on the obnously false sup- 
l)ositi()n of its being possible to add to the conclusiveness and 
authority of demonstrative evidence. One of the most remark- 
third volume of Dr. Wallis's Mnthcma- safely iiifcrrcil from a sentence which 
ticnl Workit. afterwards occurs in the same tract. 

* rrefticc to the same volume. *' AVhcn wc go without the circle of the 

* AnaUjHiH [Accoiin''\ of Ar'mtoCc't mathematical sciences, I know nothing 
Loffic. — [('hap. iv. ^1.] in which there sccirnt to be bo much d«'- 

That l)r. I^eid, ho\>cvcr, was per- monstration as in that pai1 of logic 
fectly aware that these demonstrations which treats of the figures and modes of 
are more si)ecious than solid, may be syllogisms." — [< hap. iv. § o.j 
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able circumstances which distinguishes this from that species 
of evidence which is commonly called moral or probable is, that 
it is not susceptible of degrees ; the process of reasoning, of 
which it is the result, being either good for nothing, or so per- 
fect and complete in itself, as not to admit of support from any 
adventitious aid. Every such process of reasoning, it is well 
known, may be resolved into a series of legitimate syllogisms, 
exhibiting separately and distinctly, in a light as clear and 
strong as language can afford, each successive link of the de- 
monstration. How far this conduces to render the demon- 
stration more convincing than it was before, is not now the 
question. Some doubts may reasonably be entertained upon 
this head, when it is considered, that, among the various expe- 
dients employed by mathematical teachers to assist the appre- 
hension of their pupils, none of them have ever thought of 
resolving a demonstration (as may always be easily done) into 
the syllogisms of which it is composed.^ But abstracting alto- 
gether from this consideration, and granting that a demonstra- 
tion may be rendered more manifest and satisfactory by being 
syllogistically stated ; upon what principle can it be supposed 
possible, after the demonstration has been thus analyzed and 
expanded, to enforce and corroborate, by any subsidiary reason- 
ing, that irresistible conviction which demonstration necessarily 
conmiands ? 

It furnishes no valid reply to tliis objection, to allege that 



1 From a passage, indeed, in a me- 
moir by Leibnitz, (printed in the volume 
of the Acta Eruditorum, for 1684,) it 
would seem that a commentary of this 
kind, on the first six books of Euclid, 
had been actually carried into execution 
by two writers, whose names he men- 
tions. " Firma antem demonstratio est, 
qnn praescriptam a logica formam scr- 
rat, non quasi semper ordinatis schola- 
rum more syllogismis opus sit (qualcs 
ChrisHanua HerUnus ct Conradtis 
Dctsypodius in sex priores Euclidis 
libros exhibuerunt) sed ita saltern ut 
argumentatio concludat vi formie," &c. 



&c. — Acta Eruditorumt vol. i. p. 285. 
Venet. 1740.— [Original Edition ; third 
year, third volume, p. 641 ; Lelbnitii 
Opera f Dutensii, tom. ii. p. 17. — JSIrf.] 

I have not seen either of the works 
alluded to in the above sentence, and 
upon less respectable authority, should 
scarcely have conceived it to be credi- 
ble, that any person capable of under- 
standing Euclid, had ever seriously 
engaged in such an undertaking. It 
would have been difficult to devise a 
more effectual expedient for exposing, to 
the meanest midcrstanding, the futility 
of the syllogistic theor}*. 
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mathematicians often employ themselves in inventing different 
demonstrations of the same theorem; for, in such instances^ 
their attempts do not proceed from any anxiety to swell the 
mass of evidence, by finding (as in some other sciences) a va- 
riety of collateral arguments, all bearing, with their combined 
force, on the same truth ; — their only wish is, to discover the 
easiest and shortest road by which the truth may be reached. 
In point of simplicity, and of what geometers call elegcmce, 
these various demonstrations may differ widely from each other ; 
but in imnt of sound logic, they are all precisely on the same 
footing. Each of them shines with its own intrinsic light alone ; 
and the first which occiu-s (provided they be all equally under- 
stood) commands the assent not less irresistibly than the last 

The idea, however, on which Aristotle proceeded, in attempt- 
ing to fortify one demonstration by another, bears no analogy 
whatever to the practice of mathematicians in multiplying 
proofs of the same theorem ; nor can it derive the slightest 
countenance from their example. His object was not to teach 
us how to demonstrate the same thing in a variety of different 
ways ; but to demonstrate, by abstract reasoning, the conchi- 
siveness of demonstration. By what means he set about the 
accomplishment of his purpose, will afterwards appear. At 
present^ I speak only of his demgn ; which, if the foregoing 
remarks be just, it will not be easy to reconcile \vith correct 
views, either concerning the nature of evidence, or the theory of 
the human imderstanding. 

For the sake of those wlio have not previously turned their 
attention to Aristotle's Logic, it is necessary, before proceeding 
farther, to take notice of a peculiarity (and, as appears to me, 
an improi)riety) in the use which he makes of the epithets 
demonstrative and dialedtcalj to mark the distinction between 
the two great classes into which he divides syllogisms ; a mode 
of speaking which, according to the common use of language, 
would seem to imply that one species of syllogisms may be more 
conclusive and cogent than another. That this is not the case, 
is almost self-evident ; for, if a syllogism be perfect in form, 
it must of necessity be not only conclusive, but demonstratively 
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couclumve. Nor is this, in fact, the idea which Ariblotle him- 
self annexed to the distinction ; for he tells us, that it does not 
refer to the form of syllogisms, but to their matter ;— or, in 
plainer language, to the degree of evidence accompanying the 
prefuises on which they proceed,^ In the two books of his last 
Analytics, accordingly, he treats of syllogisms which are said 
to be demonstrative, because their premises are certain ; and in 
his Topics, of what he calls dialectical syllogisms, because their 
premises are only probable. Would it not have been a clearer 
and juster mode of stating this distinction, to have applied the 
epithets demonstrative and dialectical to the truth of the con- 
elusions resulting from these two classes of syllogisms, instead 
of applying them to the syllogisms themselves ? The phrase 
demonstrative syllogism certainly seems, at first sight, to express 
rather the complete and necessary connexion between the con- 
clusion and the premises, than the certainty or the necessity of 
the tniths which the premises assume. 

To this observation it may be added, (in order to prevent any 
misapprehensions from the ambiguity of language,) that Aris- 
totle's idea of the nature of demonstration is essentially different 
from that which I have already endeavoured to explain. " In 
all demonstration," says Dr. Gillies, who, in this instance, has 
very accurately and clearly stated his author's doctrine, " the 
first principles must be necessary, immutable, and therefore 
eternal truths, because these qualities could not belong to the 
conclusion, unless they belonged to the premises, which are its 
causes,"^ According to the account of demonstrative or mathe- 



' To the same purpose also Dr. Wallis : 
" SjUogismas Topicus (qui et Dialee' 
ticua did solet) talis liaberi solet syllo- 
gismiis (seu sjllogismorum scries) qui 
firmam potins praesumptionem, seu opi- 
nionem valde probabilein crcat, quam 
nbsoiutam ccrtitudinem. Non quidem 
ratione Forma^ (nam syllogismi omncR, 
Hi in justa forma, sunt demonstrativi ; 
hoc CHt, si prajmissie vcrae Hint, vera erit 
et conclusio,) sed ratione Matei'ioe^ sou 
PrtrmisBnrtnn ; qi:aB ips», ntphirimuro, 



non sunt absolute certss, et universaliter 
▼erfe ; sed saltern probabilcs, atque ut« 
plurimum vera;." — Wallis, Logica^ lib. 
iii. cap. xxiii. 

' Aristotle's Ethics and BAitics, &c., 
by Dr. Gillies, vol. i. p. 96. 

I am much at a loss how to reconcile 
this account of demonstrative evidence 
with the view which is given by Dr. 
Gillies of the nature of syllogism, and of 
the principles on which the syllogistic 
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inatical evidence formerly given, the first principles on which it 
rests are not eternal and immutable truths, but definitions or 
hypotheses ; and, therefore, if the epithet demonstrative be 
understood, in our present argimient, as descriptive of that 
peculiar kind of evidence which belongs to mathematics, the 
distinction between demonstrative and dialectical syllogisms is 
reduced to this : that in the former, where all that is asserted 
is the necessary connexion between the conclusion and the pre- 
mises, neither the one nor the otlier of these can with propriety 
be said to be either true or false, because both of them are 
entirely hypothetical ; in the latter, where the premises are 
meant to express truths or facts, (supporteil on tlie most fa- 
vourable supposition, by a verj' high degree of probability,) the 
conclusion must necessarily partake of that uncertainty in which 
the premises are involved. 

But what 1 am chiefly anxious at present to impress on the 
minds of my readers, is the substance of the two following pro- 
positions : — Firsty That dialectical syllogisms (provided they be 
not sophistical) are not less demonstratively conclusive, so far as 
(he process of reasoning is concerned, than those to which this 
latter epithet is restricted by Aristotle ; and, secondly , That it 
is to the process of reasoning alone, and not to the premises on 
which it proceeds, that Aristotle's demonstrations exclusively 



theory is fouiulcd. In one paRHAge 
(p. 81) ho tells 118, that "Aristotle in- 
vented the syllogism, to prevent impo- 
sition arising from the abuse of words :" 
in a second, (p. 83,) that " the simple 
truth on which Aristotle has reared a 
lofty and various stnicture of abstract 
ucience, clearly expressed, and fully 
dentoMtrated — is itself founded in the 
natural and universal texture of lan- 
guage :" in a third, (p. 86,) that " the 
doctrines of Aristotle's Organon have 
been strangely perplexed by confound- 
ing the grammatical prijicipl^d on which 
that toork is hnilt with mathematical 
axioms." Is it possible to suppose, that 
Aristotle could have ever thought of 
applying to mere f/rannnatical princi- 



jilex — to truths founded in the natvral 
and universal texture of languarfe — the 
epithets of necessary^ immutable^ and 
eternal / 

I am unwilling to lengthen this note, 
otherwise it might be easily shewn how 
utterly irreconcilable, in the present 
instance, are the glosses of this ingeni- 
ous commentator with the text of his 
author. Into some of these glosses it 
is probable that ho has been uncon- 
sciously betrayed, by his anxiety to 
establish the claim of his favourite phi- 
losopher to the important speculations 
of Locke on " the abuse oftcords,'' and 
to those of some later writers on " lan- 
guage considered as an instrument (f 
thought.'' 
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refer. The sole object, therefore, of these demonstrations is, (as 
1 already remarked,) not to strengthen by new proofs prin- 
ciples which were doubtful, or to supply new links to a clmin 
of reasoning which was imperfect, but to confirm one set of 
demonstrations by means of another. The mistakes into which 
some of my readers might have been led by the contrast which 
Aristotle's language implies between dialectical syllogisms, and 
those which he honours with the title of demonstrative, will I 
trust furnish a sufficient apology for the length of this expla- 
nation. 

Having enlarged so fully on the professed aim of Aristotle's 
demonstrations, I shall despatch in a very few jmges what I 
have to offer on the manner in which he has carried his design 
into effect If the design be as unphilosophical as I have 
endeavoured to shew that it is, the apparatus contrived for its 
execution can be considered in no other light than as an object 
of literary curiosity. A process of reasoning which pretends 
to demonstrate the legitimacy of a conclusion which, of itself, 
by its own intrinsic evidence, irresistibly commands the assent, 
must, we may be perfectly assured, be at bottom unsubstantial 
and illusory, how specious soever it may at first sight ap{)ear. 
Supposing all its inferences to be strictly just, it can only bring 
us round again to the point from whence we set out. 

The very acute strictures of Dr. Reid, in his Analysis 
[^Accou7if\ of Aristotle s Logic, on this part of the Syllogistic 
Theory, render it superfluous for me, on the present occasion, 
to enter into any details upon the subject. To this small, but 
valuable tract, therefore, I beg leave to refer my readers ; con- 
tenting myself with a short extract, which contains a general and 
compendious view of the conclusion drawn, and of the argument 
used to prove it, in each of the three figures of syllogisms.^ 

" In the first figure, the conclusion aflirms or denies some- 
thing of a certain species or individual; and the argument to 
prove this conclusion is, That the same thing may be afiirmed 
or denied of the whole genus to which that species or indivi- 
dual belongs. 

» [CliBp. iv. # Tk] 
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'^ In the second figure, the conclusion is, That some species 
or individual does not belong to such a genus ; and the argu- 
ment is, That some attribute common to the whole genus does 
not belong to tliat species or individual 

" In the third figure, the conclusion is, That such an attri- 
bute belongs to part of a genus ; afid the argument is, That 
the attribute in question belongs to a species or individual 
which is part of that genus. 

" I apprehend that, in this short view, every conclusion that 
falls within the comimss of the three figures, as well as the 
mean of proof, is comprehended. The rules of all the figures 
might be easily deduced from it ; and it appears that there is 
only one principle of reasoning in all the three, so that it is not 
strange that a syllogism of one figure should be reduced to one 
of another figure. 

" The general principle in which the whole terminates, and 
of which every categorical syllogism is only a particular appli- 
cation, is this, that ^ What is affirmed or denied of the whole 
genus, may be affirmed or denied of every species and indivi- 
dual l)elonging to it.' This is a principle of undoubted certainty 
indce<l, but of no great depth. Aristotle and all the logicians 
a88iune it as an axiom, or first principle, from which the syllo- 
gistic system, as it were, takes its departure; and after a 
tedious voyage, and great expense of demonstration, it lands 
at last in this principle as its ultimate conclusion. curas 
hominunil qvanfum est in rebus inane T^ 

When we compare this mockery of science with the un- 
rivalled powers of the inventor, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
snsi)ecting, that he was anxious to conceal its real ix)verty and 
nakedness, under the veil of the abstract language in which it 
was exhibited. It is observed by the author last quoted, tliat 
Aristotle hardly ever gives examples of real syllogisms to illus- 
trate his rules ; and that his commentators, by endeavouring to 
supply this defect, liave only brought into contempt the theory 
of their master. " We acknowledge," says he, " that this was 
charitably done, in order to assist the conception in matters so 

* Thi« axiom is called, in pclinlastic langnage, tho dictum dr omui et de nvUo. 
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very abstract ; but whether it was prudently done for the lionoiu* 
of the art, may be doubted."^ One thing is certain, that when 
we translate any of Aristotle's demonstrations from the general 
and enigmatical language in which he states it, into more 
familiar and intelligible terms, by applying it to a particular 
example, the mystery at once disappears, and resolves into some 
self-evident or identical puerility. It is surely a strange mode 
of proof, which would establish the truth of what is obvious, 
and wliat was never doubted of, by means of an argument 
which appears quite unintelligible, till explained and illustrated 
by an instance perfectly similar to the very thing to be proved. 

"If A," says Aristotle, " is attributed to every B, and B to every 
C, it follows necessarily, that A may be attributed to every C."^ 
Such is the demonstration given of the first mode of the first 
figure ; and it is obviously nothing more than the axiom called 
the dictum de omni^ concealed under the disguise of an uncouth 
and cabalistical phraseology. The demonstrations given of the 
other legitimate modes are all of the same description. 

In disproving the illegitimate modes, he proceeds after a 
similar manner ; condescending, however, in general, to supply 
us, by way of example, with three [concrete] terms, such as 
bonuTriy habitus, prudentia ; alburn^ equus, cygnua: — which 
three terms, we are left, for our own satisfaction, to form into 
illegitimate syllogisms of the particular figure and mode which 
may be under consideration. The manifest inconclusiveness 
of every such syllogism, he seems to liave thought, might assist 
I'eaders of slower apprehension in percei\'ing more easily the 
import of the general proposition. The inconclusiveness, for 



* [Rcid *s ^ ccmm t of A risiotles JyOffic^ 
cli. IV. § 3.] 

• Ancdf/t. Prior. \\\h. i.] cap. iv. [§ 4.] 
It is obvious that Aristotle's sym- 
bolical demonstrations might be easily 
thrown into the form of symbolical syllo- 
gisms. The circumstance which in- 
duced him to prefer the former mode of 
statement, was probably that he might 
avoid the ajipearanco of reasoning in 
a circle, by rmployinp: the syllopi^tic 



theory to demonstrate it^sclf. It is 
curious how it should have esc-aped him, 
that, in attempting to shun this fallacy, 
ho had fallen into another exactly of 
the same description ; — that of em- 
ploying an argtmient in the common 
form to demonstrate the legitimacy 
of syllogisms, after having represented 
a syllogistic analyHis as the only in- 
fallible test of the legitimacy of a de- 
monstration. 
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instance, of those modes of the first figure, in wliich the major 
is particular, is thus stated and explained : '^ If A is or is not 
in some 6, and B in every C, no conclusion foliowa Take for 
the terms in the afiinuative case, goody habity prudence ; in 
the negative, goody habity ignorance!*^ With respect to such 
passages as this. Dr. Keid has perfectly expressed my feeling, 
when he says, '^ That the laconic style of the author, the use 
of symbols not familiar, and, in place of giving an example, his 
leaving us to form one from three assigned terms, give such 
embarrassment to a reader, that he is like one reading a book 
of riddles."^ Can it be reasonably supposed, that so great an 
obscurity in such a writer was not the effect of some syste- 
matical design ? 

From the various considerations already stated, I might 
perhaps, without i)roceeding farther, be entitled to conclude, 
that Aristotle's demonstrations amount to notliing more than 
to a specious and imposing parade of words ; but the innumer- 
able testimonies to their validity, from the highest names, and 
the admiration in which they continue to be held by men of 
distinguished learning, render it necessary for me, before dis- 
missing the subject, to unfold a little more completely some 
jiarts of the foregoing argimieni 

It may probably apjKjar to some of my readers superfluous 
to remark, after the above cited si)ecimens of the reasonings in 
question, that not one of these demonstrations ever carry the 
mind forward, a single stej), from one truth to another ; but" 
merely from a general axiom to some of its particular exempli- 
fications. Nor is this all ; tliey carry the mind in a direction 
opposite to that in which its judgments are nec^essarily formed. 
The meaning of a general axiom, it is well known, is seldom, 
if ever intelligible, till it has been illustrated by some example ; 
whereas Aristotle, in all his demonstrations, i>roceeds on the 
idea, that the truth of an axiom, in particular instances, is a 

• Attohft. P.ior. flil). i] cap. iv. the nso wliich Ari«totlo, in Iuk domen- 

l^ 1 •'* ] afrHtioiiH, has made of the l»»ttcr8 of the 

■ [Atrfnm\ Sec, ch. iv. § 4.] — Dr. al|)]ml>ot. Fur nome remarkH on this 

Ciilh'cH han at tempted a vindication of Attempt, soe Note L. 
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logical consequence of its tnitb, as eimnciat<?d in general terms. 
Into this mistake; it must be owned, be was not unnaturally 
led by the place which is assigned to axioms at the beginning 
of the elements of geometry, and by the manner in which they 
were afterwards referred to in demonstrating the propositions. 
" Since A," it is said, " is equal to B, and B to C, A is equal 
to C ; for J things which are equal to one and the same thing, 
are equal to one another" This place, I have little doubt, has 
been occupied by mathematical axioms, as far back, at least, as 
the foundation of the Pythagorean school ; and Aristotle s funda- 
mental axiom will be found to be precisely of the same descrip- 
tion. Instead, therefore, of saying, with Dr. Gillies, that " on 
the basis of one single truth Aristotle has reared a lofty and 
various structure of abstract science,"— it would be more cor- 
rect to say, that the whole of this science is comi)rised or 
implied in the terms of one single axiom. Nor must it l)0 
forgotten, (if we arc to retain Dr. Gillies's metaphor,) that the 
structure may, with much more propriety, be considered as the 
basis of the axiom, than the axiom of the structure. 

When it is recollected that the greater part of our best 
philosophers (and among the rest Dr. Reid) still persevere, after 
all that Locke has urged on the opposite side of the question, 
in considering axioms as the ground-work of mathematical 
science, it will not appear surprising, that Aristotle's demon- 
strations should have so long continued to maintain their 
ground in books of logic. That this idea is altogether erroneoup, 
in so far as mathematics is concerned, has been already suf- 
ficiently shown ; the whole of that science resting ultimately, 
not on axioms, but on definitions or hypotheses. By tho^e 
who have examined my reasonings on this last point, and who 
take the pains to combine them w4th the foregoing remarks, I 
trust it will be readily allowed, that the syllogistic theory 
furnishes no exception to the general doctrine concerning 
demonstrative evidence, which I formerly endeavoured to 
establish ; its pretended demonstrations being altogether nuga- 
tory, and. terminating at last (as must be the case with every 
process of thought involving no data but what are purely 

VOL. in. js 
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axiomatical) in the very proportion from which they originally 
set out 

The idea that all demonstrative science must rest ultimately 
on axioms, has been borrowed, with many other erroneous 
maxims, from the logic of Aristotle ; but is now, in general, 
stated in a manner much more consistent (although, perhaps, 
not nearer to the truth) than in the works of that philosopher. 
According to Dr. Beid, the degree of evidence which accom- 
panies our conclusions, is necessarily determined by the degree 
of evidence which accompanies our first principles ; so that if 
the latter be only probable, it is perfectly impossible that the 
former should be certain. Agreeing, therefore, with Aristotle, 
in considering axioms as the basis of all demonstrative science, 
he was led, at the same time, in conformity with the doctrine 
just mentioned, to consider them as eternal and immutable 
truths, which are perceived to be such by an intuitive judgment 
of the understanding. This, however, is not the language of 
Aristotle ; for while he tells us that there is no demonstration 
but of eternal truths,^ he asserts that the first principles which 
are the foundation of all demonstration, are got by induction 
fix)m the informations of sense.* In what manner this appar- 
ent contradiction is to be reconciled, I leave to the considera- 
tion of his friture commentators. 

For my own part, I cannot help being of opinion with Lord 
Monboddo, (who certainly was not wanting in a due respect for 
the authority of Aristotle,) that the syllogistic theory would 



* ^mftfiv ^\ Ka}f i«v Z^rit at 4r^*r«rii( 
mm0ix»it i| jJv « rvkXtytrftif, trt k^dyun 
Moi T§ rv/kiirifS/iM diti*9 titat rng rt- 
Mvrnf tl^rt^ttl^tmf, »«} rtit (arXiit tlfrt?*) 
Jkirtiti^tmt' »if» tfTt9 a^a airitit\tt ^Sf 
ptrnfrSfy tV^ Wtrrnfi^n arXHf, tlXX* 
aSmSf iievt^ uark rv/»/3i/3fi»0r> — .inalyt. 
Ihst. lib. i. cap. 8. [§ 1.] 

' 'E» ft\9 »vf «iV^«ri«f yiyftTAt fi*nfin. 
t» 3) fAvtiftmf 9ra>XaMtf t$v mut»u yiwt- 
fAUfif, Ifinrtifta. at yk^ ^tXXm) ftttiftai 
t£ a^t^fiS^ ifi^tifia fitim irr/v* i» i* 
ifjfrn^iag ^ ix vratrif fi^tftvt^afTtf rev 



irsXXti, t Av Iv Araett Iv \*^ i»iiVMf ri 
attri, ri^fnt d^X** **^ Wter^fint. i«v 
fiiit ^1(2 yinftpf rip^fnf i»f ^> itt^l ri 

•», Wiwrnfint. {Analyt. Post. lib. ii. cap. 
19. [§ 5.]) The whole chapter may be 
read with advantage by those who wish 
for a fuller explanation of Aristotle's 
opinion on this question. His illustra- 
tion of the intellectual process by which 
general principles arc obtained from the 
perceptions of sense, and from reiterated 
acts of memory resolving into one ex- 
perience^ is more particularly deserving 
of attention. 
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have accorded much better with the doctriue of Pluto couceru- 
ing general ideas, than with that held on the same subject by 
the founder of the Peripatetic school.^ To maintain that in 
all demonstration we argue from generals to particulars, and, 
at the same time, to assert that the necessary progress of our 
knowledge is from particulars to generals, by a gradual induc- 
tion from the informations of sense, do not appear, to an 
ordinary understanding, to be very congruous parts of the same 
system f and yet the last of these tenets has been eagerly 
claimed as a discovery of Aristotle, by some of the most zealous 
admirers of his logical demonstrationa^ 

* Ancient MetaphysicSy vol. v. pp. 
184, 185. 

'it may perhaps be aaketl, Is not this 
the very mode of philosophizing recom- 
mended by Bacon, first, to proceed 
ancUytically from particulars to generals, 
and then to reason synthetically from 
generals to particulars? My reply to 
this question (a question which will not 
pusxle any person at all acquainted with 
the subject) I must delay, till I shall have 
an opportunity, in the progress of my 
work, of pointing out the essential dif- 
ference between the meanings annexed 
to the word indvction^ in the Aristo- 
telian and in the Baconian logic. Upon 
the present occasion, it is sufficient to 
observe, that Bacon's plan of investiga- 
tion was never supposed to be applicable 
to the discovery of principles which are 
necessary and eternal. 

' See Dr. Gillies's Analysis of Aris- 
totle*8 WorkSj passim. 

In this learned, and, on the whole, 
very instructive performance, I find 
several doctrines ascribed to Aristotle, 
which appear not a little at variance 
with each other. The following pas- 
sages (which I am led to select from 
their connexion with the present argu- 
ment) strike me as not only widely dif- 
ferent, but completely contradictory in 
their import. 

" According to Aristotle, definitions 



are the foundations of all science ; hut 
those fountains are pure only when 
they originate in an accurate examina- 
tion, and patient comparison of the per- 
ceptible qualities of individual objects." 
— Vol. i. p. 77. 

" Demonstrative truth can apply only 
to those things which necessarily exist 
after a certain manner, and whose state 
is unalterable ; and we know those 
things when we know their causes : 
Thus we know a mathematical proposi- 
tion, when wo know the causes that 
make it true ; that is, when we know all 
tlie intermediate propositions, up to tlte 
first principles or axioms^ on which it is 
uUimatdy &Mitt."— Ibid. pp. 96, 96. 

It is iJmost superfluous to observe, 
that while the former of these quotations 
founds all demonstrative evidence on 
definitions, the latter founds it upon 
axioms. Nor is this all. The former 
(as is manifest from the second clause 
of the sentence) can refer only to con- 
tingent truths ; inasmuch as the most 
accurate examination of the perceptible 
qualities of individual objects can never 
lead to the knowledge of things which 
necessarily exist after a certain manner. 
The latter as obviously refers (and ex- 
clusively refers) to truths which resem- 
ble mathematical theorems. 

As to Aristotle's assertion, that de- 
finitions are the first principles of all de- 
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In this poiut of view, Lord Moiiboddo has certainly con- 
ducted, with greater skill, his defence of the syllogistic theory ; 
inasmuch as he has entirely abandoned the important conclu- 
sions of Aristotle concerning the natural progress of human 
knowledge ; and has attempted to entrench himself in (what 
was long considered as one of the most inaccessible fastnesses 
of the Platonic philosophy) the very ancient theory, which 
ascribes to general ideas an existence necessary and eternal. 
Had he, upon this occasion, after the example of Aristotle, 
confined himself solely to abstract principles, it might not have 
been an easy task to refute, to the satisfaction of common 
readers, his metaphysical arguments. Fortunately, however, 
he has favoured us with some examples and illustrations, 
which render this imdertaking quite unnecessary, and which, 
in my opinion, have given to the cause which he was anxious 
to support, one of the most deadly blows which it has ever re- 
ceived. The following paneg}'ric, in particular, on the utility 
of logic, while it serves to shew that, in admiration of the Aris- 
totelian demonstrations, he did not yield to Dr. Gillies, forms 
precisely such a comment as I myself could have wished for, 
on the leading propositions which I have now been aitempting 
to ostnbliah. 

*•' Inproof of the utility of logic," says Lord Monboddo, " I 
will give an exanij)le of an argument to prove that man is a 
substance ; which argument, put into the syllogistic form, is 
this : — 

Every Anumd is a Suhsicmcc ; 

Every Man is an Animal ; 

There/ore every Man is a Svhstance. 



inoimt rations, (at ttfX'^* '^'** «^0^i<T'*" ** 
i(t^fit»i, [Anahft. Post. lib. ii. c. 3, § 10,] ) 
it nndoubtedly geeiuf, at first view, to 
coincide exactly with the doctrine wlu'ch 
I was at 80 much pains to inculcate, 
in treating of thut peculiar evidence 
which belongs to niatlicnintioR. I hope, 
however, I Bhjill not, on tin's account, 
be accused of plagiarism, when it is 



considered, that the coramcntar}' upon 
these words, quoted above from Dr. 
Gillies, absolutely excludes mathematics 
from the number of those sciences 
to which they iire to be applied. On 
this point, too, Aiistotle's own language 
is decisive. *E^ «»«>»«/«» &^m evXXty- 
t4rfA»t \ertt n av»hu'\^t(. — Aualift. Poster. 
lib. i. cap. iv. [§ 1.] 
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^ There is no man, I believe, who is not convinced of the 
truth of the conclusion of this syllogism : But how he is con- 
vinced of this, and for what reason he believes it to be true, no 
man can tell, who has not learned, from the logic of Aristotle, 
to know what a proposition and what a syllogism is. There he 
will learn, that every proposition affirms or denies something of 
some other thing. What is affirmed or denied, is called the 
Predicate ; and that of which it is affirmed or denied, is called 
the Subject. The predicate being a more general idea than 
the subject of which it is predicated, must contain or include 
it, if it be an affirmative proposition ; or if it be a negative 
proposition, it must exclude it. This is the nature of proposi- 
tions : And as to syllogism, the use of it is to prove any pro- 
position that is not self-e\ddent. And this is done by finding 
out what is called a middle term ; that is, a term connected 
with both the predicate and the subject of the proposition to 
be proved. Now, the proposition to be proved here is, that 
mxin is a substance ; or, in other words, that substance can be 
predicated of man : And the middle term by which this con- 
nexion is discovered, is animal, of which substance is predi- 
cated ; and this is the major proposition of the syllogism, by 
which the major term of the proposition to be proved, is predi- 
cated of the middle term. Then onimol is predicated of man^ 
and this is the minor proposition of the syllogism, by which the 
middle term is predicated of the lesser term, or subject of the 
proposition to be proved. The conclusion therefore is, that as 
substance contains animal, and man is contained in animal, or 
is part of animal, therefore substance contains man. And the 
conclusion is necessarily deduced from the axiom I have men- 
tioned, as the foundation of the truth of the syllogism, ' That 
the whole is greater than any of its parts, and contains them 
all.' So that the truth of the syllogism is as evident as when 
we say, that if A contain B, and B contain C, then A con- 
tains C. 

" In this manner Aristotle has demonstrated the tnith of the 
syllogism. But a man who has not studied his logic, can no 
more tell why he believes the tnith of the syllogism above men- 
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tioned, conoeming man being a substance^ than a joiner, or any 
common mechanic, who applies a foot or a yard to the length 
of two bodies, and finds that both agree exactly to that mea- 
sure, and are neither longer nor shorter, can give a reason why 
he believes the bodies to be equal, not knowing the axiom of 
Euclid, * That two things, which are equal to a third thing, 
are equal to one another/ 

" By this discovery Aristotle has answered the question, 
which Pontius Pilate, the Boman Governor, asked of our 
Saviour, Whai Truih is ? The answer to which appears now 
to be so obvious, that I am persuaded Pilate would not have 
asked it as a question, which he no doubt thought very 
difficult to be answered, if he had not studied the logic of 
Aristotle/'i 

After perusing the above exposition of Aristotle's demonstra- 
tion, the reader, if the subject be altc^ther new to him, will be 
apt to imagine, that the study of logic is an undertaking of 
much less difficulty than he had been accustomed formerly to 
apprehend, the whole resolving ultimately into this axiom, 
" That if A contains B, and B contains C, then A contains C." 
In interpreting this axiom, he will probably figure to himself 
A, B, and C, as bearing some resemblance to three boxes, the 



' Ancient Mfiaphyitics^ vol. v. i)p. 
152-164. 

I have quoted this passage at length, 
because I consider it as an instructive 
example of the effects likely to bo 
produced on the understanding by 
scholastic studies, where they become a 
favourite and habitual object of pursuit. 
The author (whom I knew well, and for 
whoso memory I entertain a sincere re- 
spect) was a man of no common mental 
powers. Besides possessing a rich fund 
of what is commonly called learning, he 
was distinguished by natural acuteness, 
by a more than ordinary share of wit ; 
and, in the discharge of his judicial 
functions, by the singular corroctnesp, 
gravity, and dignity of his unpreme- 
ditated elocution ; — and yet, so com- 



pletely had his faculties been subdued 
by the vain abstractions and verbal dis- 
tinctions of the schools, that he had 
brought himself seriously to regard such 
discussions as that which I have hero 
transcribed from his works, not only as 
containing much excellent sense, but as 
the quintessence of sound philosophy. 
As fur the mathematical and physical 
diwrovcrics of the Newtonians, he held 
them in comparative contempt, and was 
probably prevented, by this circum- 
stance, from ever proceeding farther 
than the first elements of these sciences. 
Indeed, his ignorance of both was won- 
derful, considering the very liberal edu- 
cation which he had received not only 

* 

in his own country, but at a foreign 
university. 
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size* of wliicli are 80 adapted to each other, that B may Ih? 
literaJIy put into the inside of A, and C into the itudtle of B. 
Perliaps it may he reasonably doubt«d if there is one lo^cian 
in a hundred, who ever dreamed of understanding it in any 
other sense. Wlien considered in this light, it is not surpris- 
iog that it should instantly coommnd the assent of the merest 
novice ; Nor would he he8itat« one moment longer about its 
truth, if, instead of being limited (in conformity to the three 
tiirms of a eyllogisni) to the tlire« lettera, A, B, C, it were to be 
txtended from A to Z ; tJie series of boxes corresponding to 
the serine of letters, \yeiag all conceived to be nestledjOae within 
another, lite those wliich we sometimcB see exhibited in the 
hands of a juggler. 

If the curiosity of the student, however, should lead him to 
inquire a htUc more accurately into Aristotle's meaning, he 
will soon have the mortification to learn, that when one thing 
is said by the logician to lie in another, or to be contained in 
another, these words are not to be understood in their ordinary 
aud most obvious sense, but in a particular and technical sense, 
known only to adepts, and about wliich (we may remark by 
the way) adepts are not, to this day, unanimously agreed. 
To those," says Lord Monboddo, " who know no more of 
Ic^c nor of ancient philosophy than Mr. Locke did, it will be 
necessary to explain in what sense one idea can be said to con- 
tain another, or the idea less general can be said to be a part 
of the more general. And, in the first place, it is not in the 
Bense that one body is said to be a part of anotlier, or the 
greater body to contain the lesser ; nor is it as one number is 
said to contain another, but it is virtually or poteiUiallij that 
the more general idea contains the less general. In this way 
the genus contains the species, for the genus may be predicated 
of every species under it, whether existing or not existing, so 
that mrtuaUy it contains all the specieses under it, which exist 
or may exist. And not only does the more general contain the 
lees general, but (what at first idght may appear surprising) 
the less general contains the more general, not virtually or po- 
tentially, bnt adually. Thus, the genus aniuiol contains vir- 
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tuoUy man, and every other species of animal either existing or 
that may exist : But the genus animal is contained in man, 
and in other animals actually ; for man cannot exist without 
being in actuality^ and not potentially only an animal."^ 

If we have recourse to Dr. Gillies for a little more light 
upon this question, we shall meet with a similar disappointment 
According to him, the meaning of the phrases in question is to 
be sought for in the following definition of Aristotle: — " To say 
that one thing is contained in another, is the same as saying 
that the second can be predicated of the first in the full extent 
of its signification ; and one term is predicated of another in 
the full extent of its signification, when there is no particular 
denoted by the suhject, to which the predicate does not apply."* 
In order, therefore, to make sure of Aristotle's idea, we must 
substitute the definition instead of the thing defined, that is, 



' Ancient Metaphysics, vol. iv. p. 73. 

For the distinction betwixt containing 
poteniiallif and ac'ucilh/, I^>rd Mon- 
boddo acknowledges himself indebted to 
a Greek author then living, Eugeniiis 
Diaconus. — (Anc* Met. vol. iv. p. 7.^.) 
Of this author we are elsewhere told, 
that ho was a ProfesKor in the Pa- 
triarch's University at ("Constantinople ; 
and that he publisho<l, in pure Attic 
Cireek, a system of logic, at Leipsic, in 
the year 1766. (Origin and Proftrcss 
of Language, vol. i. p. 45, 2d edit.) — 
It is an extraordinary circumstance, 
that a discovery on which, in Lord Mon- 
bcldo's opinion, the trhoU tmtJt of the 
Myllcglsm depends, should have been of 
■o vc»ry recent a date — [It was, how- 
ever, very old, and quite common. — 
FaI:\ 

' Ciillies's AiifitotU, vol. i. p. 7.'5. 
" This remark," nays Dr. Gillios, " irhlrh 
u the foundation of aR Arititotle^s logic, 
has been sadly mistaken by many. 
Among others, T^r. Reid accuses Aris- 
1«itle of usinp as synonymous phrases, 
the being in a Buljort, and the being 



truly predicated of a subject ; whereas 
the truth is, that, acconling to Aristotle, 
the meaning of the one phrase is di- 
rectly the reverse of the meaning of the 
other."— Ibid. 

While I readily adroit the justness of 
this critici.sm on Dr. Reid, I must take 
the liberty of adding, that I consi<ler 
Keid's error as a mere oversight, or slip 
of the pen. 'Iliat he might have ac- 
cused Aristotle of confounding two 
things which, although different in fact, 
had vet a certain dcp;ree of resemblance 
or affinity, is by no means impossible ; 
but it is scarcely conceivable that he 
could be so careless as to accuse him of 
confounding two things which he in- 
variably states in direct opposition to 
each other. 1 have not a doubt, there- 
fore, that Rcid's idea was that Aristotle 
used, as synonymous phrases, the being 
in a thing, and the being a subject of 
which that thing ran be tnily predica- 
ted; more especially, as cither state- 
ment would equally well have answered 
his purpose. — [But Reid was quite ripht. 
Gillies wholly wrong. See Reid's Col- 
IrrUd Works, p. <>«^4.--AV.] 
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instead of saying that one thing is contained in another, we 
must say, that " the second can be predicated of the first in the 
full extent of its signification." In tliis last clause, I give 
Aristotle all the advantage of Dr. Gillics's very paraphrastical 
version ; and yet, such is the efiect of the comment, that it at 
once converts our axiom into a riddle. I do not say that, when 
thus interpreted, it is altogether unintelligible, but only that it 
no longer possesses the same sort of evidence which we ascribe 
to it, while we supposed that one thing was said by the logician 
to be contained in another, in the same sense in which a 
smaller box is contained in a greater.^ 

To both comments the same observation may be applied; 
that, the moment a person reads them, he must feel himself dis- 
posed to retract his assent to the axiom which they are brought 
to elucidate, inasmuch as they must convince him, that what 
appeared to be, according to the common signification of words, 
little better than a truism, becomes, when translated into the 
jargon of the schools, an incomprehensible, if not at bottom an 
unmeaning enigma, 

I have been induced to enlarge, with more minuteness than 
I could have wished, on this fundamental article of logic, that 
I might not be accused of repeating those commonplace gene- 
ralities which have of late been so much complained of by 
Aristotle's champions. I must not, however, enter any farther 
into the details of the system ; and shall therefore proceed in 
the next section to offer a few remarks of a more practical 
nature, on the object and on the value of the syllogistic art 

* It is worthy of observation, that positions. " L'Analyse est la mcma 

Condillac has availed himself of the dans toutes les sciences, parce quo dans 

same metaphorical and equivocal word, toutes clle conduit du connu i l*inconnu 

which the foregoing comments profess par le raisonnement, c'est4rdire, par 

to explain, in support of the theory une suite de jugemens qui sont rcn- 

which represents every process of sound fermfy les uns dans les autres." — Xa 

reasoning as a scries of identical pro- Logique. 
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SECTION IL — GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE AIM OF THE ARIS- 
TOTELDLN LOGIC, AND ON THE INTELLECTUAL HABITS WHICH 
THE STUDY OF IT HAS A TENDENCY TO FORM. — THAT THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE POWER OF REASONING OUGHT TO BE 
REGARDED AS ONLY A SECONDARY OBJECT IN THE CULTURE OF 
THE UNDERSTANDING. 

The remarks which were long ago made by Lord Bacon on 
the inutQity of the syllogism as an organ of scientific discoveiy, 
together with the acute strictures in Mr. Locke's Essay on this 
form of reasoning, are so decisive in point of argument, and, at 
the same time, so &miliarly known to all who turn their atten- 
tion to philosophical inquiries, as to render it perfectly unne- 
cessary for me, on the present occasion, to add anything in 
support of them. I shall, therefore, in the sequel, confine my- 
self to a few very general and miscellaneous reflections on one 
or two points overlooked by these eminent writers; but to 
which it is of essential importance to attend, in order to esti- 
mate justly the value of the Aristotelian logic, considered as a 
branch of education.^ 

It is an observation which has been often repeated since 
Bacon's time, and which, it is astonishing, was so long in forcing 
itself on the notice of philosophers. That, in all our reasonings 
about the established order of the imiversc, experience is our 
sole guide, and knowledge is to be acquired only by ascending 
from particulars to generals; whereas the syllogism leads us 
invariably from universals to particulars, the truth of which, 
instead of being a consequence of the universal proposition, is 
implied and presupposed in the very terms of its enunciation. 
The syllogistic art, therefore, it has been justly concluded, can 
be of no use in extending our knowledge of nature.* 

* To some of my readers it mny not tion of their views, by Dr. Reid in his 

be superfluous to recommend, as a vahi- AnaXysU [AccoutU\ of Aristotle^ a Lof/ir, 

able supplement to the discussions of and by Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy 

liocke and Bacon concerning the syllo- of Rhetoric. 

gistic art, what has been since written • On this point it would be a mere 

on the same subject, in farther pmsecn- waste of time to enlargo, as it has been 
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To Uiis observation it may bu ailiieii, That, if there are any 

larta of noienoe iu which the syllogism can be advantageously 

^plied, it must be those where oiir judgments are formed in 

consequence of nn application to particular caseB of certain 

saxiins which we are not at liberty to dispute. An example 

Fthis occure in the practice of Law. Here, the particular con- 

lasion must be regulated by the general principle, whether 

ght or wrong. The case was similar in every branch of phi- 

phy, as long as the authority of great names prevailed, and 

old si'holaBtic maxima were allowed, without oxamination, 

pass m incontrovertible truths.' Since the importance of \ 

periment and observation was fully undcretaod, the syllogistic 

irt has gradnally fallen into contempt, \ 

A remark somewhat similar occurs in the preface to the 
Vovum Organon. " They who attributed m much to logic," 
IBj-s Lord Bacon, " perceived very well and truly, that it was 



tateeipliuilljtwlmitted Liyiomeortho 
iMtadvocfttoBforlhe Orga«oHa( Arix- 
fle. "When Mr. Ijocke," I quote thfl 
irdiof iiTet7JuiIi(ionB wxA uouto logi- 
■n — " wbsD Ur. Loclnj 9a.yg, ' I am 
t to think, thai he who RhouH enplaj 
' the forcu of Ms muun only in brand- 
ting of ■jllngisms, will diHcorer very 
tl« of that nus of knowledge which 
• ;et covctialed in the (ccrcl recestiEB 
natttte/ — hociprciBea binauir wiiL 
•dim oantioD, Saoh t, man will ccr- 
in); not iliMover any of it. And if 
f imagined ibat tin' more bmodiikiiiji 
'ij/Uogimt could incrrnic Ihpir knuw- 
dge, (u aome uf thn spboiilnien Beemorl 
tsthinit,) they were indeed very aleiinl." 
(Commen/ary on the Cong/BRdium of 
JiOgK used b ihe Univond^ ofDablin, 
tho R«v. John Walker. Dnblin, 

a.) 



one of the preient du; <!i8piiteB; nod 
which, when alleged by onr advcrenrica 
as their chief o^'Mlion to the itndy of 
logic, only proics that tbejr nr» ignorant 
i>r ihe «iilijuct aliuul wlijub Ihej are 
speaking, and of the manner in which 
it IB »o(o tnught." {See tm Anaagmom 
Pimpldel prhUed at Or/ord in 1810, 
p.3B,|>yCoploBtono?]) Dr. GillieB hai 
MpTRiEeJ bimarlf in tcmiB extn-mely 
aimilnr opnn various ixxaidonB. (See, 
In particalar, vol. i. pp. Ii3, 04, Sdedit.) 

TlkJH V«u7 important coneessioD rt> 
duces the quneliun about ibo utililj' of 
lilt' AriBtfltolian logic within a verj' 
imrrow onmpusB. 

' " Cc vera un ai^ot (temol d^lonne- 
meiit ponr h-B persoMios qui savonl In'on 
ce qno c'i.-Bt que phOooopbie, qiw 4e 
voir qno I'autorit^ d'AHatote a £te tolle- 
munt rcBpocl^e dans ire ivobia |>eiidnnt 
qnelques devlag, que lora qii'iin Jixpn- 
tant dtoit mi ponBage de cc pbilwopbo, 
celui qai Boutenuit hi tluBBe n'usuit point 
Ail's lraa»ml! il hlloll qu'il nUt Ic piu- 
ange, on qn'il I'cxpKqnAt 1 mi mnniir«." 
—Diet, rio BaTio, Art Arinlntr. 
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not safe to trust the understanding to itself, without the guard 
of any rules. But the remedy reached not the evil, but became 
a part of it : For the logic which took place, though it might 
do well enough in civil offaira, and the arts which consisted in 
talk and opinion, yet comes very far short of subtlety in the real 
performances of naturc ; and catching at what it cannot reach, 
has served to confirm and establish errors, rather than open a 
way to truth." ^ 

It is not, however, merely as a useless or inefficient organ for 
the discovery of truth, that this art is exceptionable. The im- 
portance of the very object at which it professedly aims is not 
a little doubtful. To exercise with correctness the powers of 
deduction and of argumentation ; or, in other words, to make a 
legitimate inference from the premises before us, would seem to 
be an intellectual process which requires but little assistance 
from rule. The strongest evidence of this is the faculty with 
which men of the most moderate capacity learn, in the course 
of a few months, to comprehend the longest mathematical de- 
monstrations ; a facility which, when contrasted with the diffi- 
culty of enlightening their minds on questions of morals or 
of politics, affords a sufficient proof, that it is not from any 
inability to jjonduct a mere logical process that our speculative 
errors arise. The fact is, that, in most of the sciences, our rea- 



* As the above trnnslation iH by Mr. 
IxK-kc, who haa introduced it in the way 
of apology for the freedom of his own 
strictures on the school logic, the opi- 
nion which it expresses may be consi- 
dered as also sanctioned by tke authority 
of his name. (See the Introduction to 
his Treatise on the Conduct of the Un- 
derstandinrf.) 1 cannot forbear remark- 
ing on this occasion, that when liOrd 
Bacon speaks of the Hchool logic as 
'• answering well enough in civil affairs, 
and the arts which consist in talk and 
opinion," his words can only apply to 
diaJectical syllogisms, and cannot pos- 
liibly be extended to thopo which Aris- 
♦(»tle calls demonmtrntife. Whatever 



praise, therefore, it may be supposed to 
imply, must be confined to the booki of 
Topics. The same observation will b« 
found to hold M-iih respect to the greater 
pai-t of what has been alleged in defence 
of the syllogistic art by Dr. Gillies, and 
by the other authors referred to in the 
b<^ginning of this section. One of the 
ablest of these seems to assent to an 
assertion of Bacon, " That l<»gic docs 
not help towards the invention of arts 
and sciences, but only of arguments.** 
If it only helps towards the invention of 
arguments, for what purpose has Aris- 
totle treated so fully of Demonstration 
and of Science in the two Ixwks of th« 
J,a.H Analytics? 
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sonings consist of a very few steps ; and yet how liable are the 
most cautious, and the most sagacious, to form erroneous con- 
clusions I 

To enumerate and examine the causes of these false judg- 
ments is foreign to my purpose in this section. The following 
(which I mention only by way of specimen) seem to be among 
the most powerful : — 1. The imperfections of language, both as 
an instrument of thought, and as a medium of philosophical 
communication. 2. The difficulty, in many of our most impor- 
tant inquiries, of ascertaining the /octe on which our reasonings 
are to proceed. 3. The partial and narrow views which, from 
want of information, or from some defect in our intellectual 
comprehension, we are apt to take of subjects which are pecu- 
liarly complicated in their details, or which are connected by 
numerous relations with other questions equally problematical. 
4. And lastly, (what is of all, perhaps, the most copious source 
of speculative error,) the prejudices which authority and fashion, 
fortified by early impressions and associations, create to warp 
our opinions. To illustrate these and other circumstances by 
which the judgment is apt to be misled in the search of truth, 
and to point out the most effectual means of guarding against 
them, would form a very important article in a philosophical 
system of logic ; but it is not on such subjects that we are to 
expect information from the logic of Aristotle.^ 

The fundamental idea on which this philosopher evidently 
proceeded, and in which he has been too implicitly followed by 
many even of those who have rejected his syllogistic theor}', 
tjikes for granted, that the discovery of truth chiefly depends 
on the reasoning faculty, and that it is the comparative strength 
of this faculty which constitutes the intellectual superiority of. 
one man above another. The similarity between the words 
reason and reasoning^ of which I formerly took notice, and thp 
confusion which it has occasioned in their appropriate mean- 

* In the Logic of Port-Royal, there Rome useful hints may be also collected, 

in a chapter, entitled Des aophismes from Gravesande's Introductio ad Phi- 

d*amour propi'e, dHnteret^ ft de passion, Umophiam. See hook ii. part ii. (Z)e 

which is well worthy of a careful perusal. Causis Error um.) 



I 
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iugs, has contributed powerfully to encourage and to perpetuate 
this unfortunate mistake. If I do not greatly deceive myself, 
it will be found, on an accurate examination of the subject, 
that, of the different elements which enter into the composition 
of reasofiy in the most enlarged acceptation of that word, the 
power of carrying on long processes of reasoning or deduction 
is, in point of importance, one of the leasi^ 

The slightest reflection, indeed, may convince us how very 
little connexion the mere reasoning faculty has with the 
general improvement of mankind. The wonders which it has 
achieved have been confined, in a great measure, to the mathe- 
matical sciences — the only branches of human knowledge which 
furnish occasion for long concatenated processes of thought; 
n and even there, method^ together with a dexterous use of the 
I helps to our intellectual faculties which art has discovered, will 
11 avail more than the strongest conceivable capacity, exercised 
solely and exclusively in habits of synthetic deduction. The 
tendency of these helps, it may be worth while to add, is so 
fiEu* from being always favourable to the power of reasoning, 



* It was before observed, (pp. 107, 
108,) "That the whole theory of syllo- 
gism proceeds on the supposition, that 
the same word is always to be employed 
in the same sense ; and that, conse- 
quently, it takes for granted, in every 
rule which it furnishes for the guidance 
of our reasoning powers, that the nicest, 
and by far the most difficult part of the 
logical process, has been previously 
brought to a successful termination.*' 

In this remark, (which, obvious as it 
may seem, has been very generally 
overlooked,) I have found, since the 
foregoing sheets were printed, that I 
have been anticipated by M. Turgot. 
"TTout I'artifice de ce calcul ingunicux, 
dont Aristote nous a donne Ics regies, 
tout Tart du syllogisme est fonde sur 
Tusage des mots dans le mSme sens; 
Pomploi d'un memc mot dans deux sens 
dificrens fait dc tout raisonncment un 
sophismc ; et c*? genre do sophisme, 



poutM'tre le plus commun de tous, est 
une des sources les plus ordinaircs de 
nos erreurs." — (Euvres de 3f. Turgot^ 
tom. iii. p. 66. 

I/ord Bacon had manlfustly the same 
conclusion in view, in the following 
aphorism : " Syllogibm consists of pro- 
positions, propositions of words, and 
words are the signs of notions ; there- 
fore, if our notions, the basis of all, arc 
confined, and over hastily taken from 
things, nothing that is built on them 
can be firm ; whence our only hope 
rests upon genuine induction." — Nov. 
Org. part i. sect. 1, aph. 14. (Shaw's 
Translation.) 

On what grounds Dr. Gillies was led 
to hazard the assertion formerly quoted, 
(p. 188,) that "Aristotle invented the 
syllogism, to prevent imposition arising 
from the abuse of words," I am (luite 
unable to form a conjecture. 
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strictly so called, that it may be questioned, whether iuuuug 
the tiucient Greek geometers, this power was not id a higher 
state of cultivation, in consequence of their igDorauce of the 
algehraical symbols, than it exists in at this day among the 
profoundest matlieraaticians of Em-ope. 

In the other eciences, however, the truth of the remark is &j 
more striking. By whom was ever tlie art of reasoning bo 
sedulously cultivated as by the schoolmen, and where shall we 
find BUoh monuments of what mere reaauning can accompliah, 
aB ID their writings ? Wlicther the same end might not have 
been attained without the use of their technical rules, is a dif- 
ferent queetion ; but that they did succeed, to a great degree, 
in the acquisition of the accomplishments at which they aimed, 
cannot be disputed. And yet, I beheve, it will be udw very 
generally admitted, that never were labour and ingenuity em- 
ployed, for so many ages, to so little purpose of real utility. 
The absurdity of expecting to rear a fabric of science by the 
art of reasoning alone, was remarked, with singular sagacity, 
even amidst the darkness of the twelfth century, by John of 
Solisburi/, himself a distinguished proBcient in scholastic learn- 
ing, which ho had studied under the celebrated AhdanL 
" After a long absence from Paris," he tells us in one passage, 
" I went to visit the companions of my early studies. I found 
them, in every respect, precisely as I had left them ; not a single 
Bt^p advanced towards a solution of their old difSciUtieB, nor 
enriched by the accession of one new idea ; — a strong esperi- 
tnental proof, that, how much soever logic may contiibute to 
the progress of other sciences, it must for ever remain barren 
and lifeless, while abandoned to itself."' 

Among the various pursuits uow followed by men liberally 
educated, there is none, certainly, which affords such scojie to 
the reasoning faculty, ae the aeience and profession of law ; and, 
accordingly, it has been observed by Mr. Burke, " That they do 
more to quicken and invigorate the understanding, tlian all the 
other kiiids of learning put together." The same author, how- 
ever, adds, " that they are not apt, except in persons very happily 
' Metalog. lib, ii. nji. II), 
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born, to open and to liberalize the mind, exactly in the same pro- 
portion." Nor is this surprising; for the ultimate standards 
of right and wrong, to which they recognise the competency of 
an appeal, being conventional rules and human authorities, no 
field is opened to that spirit of free inquiry which it is the 
boast of philosophy to cultivate. The habits of thought, 
besides, which the long exercise of the profession has a ten- 
dency to form, on its appropriate topics, seem unfavourable to 
the qualities connected with what is properly called yt£c2gfmen/; 
or, in other words, to the qualities on which the justness or 
correctness of our opinions depends ; they accustom the mind 
to those partial vaews of things which are suggested by the 
separate interests of litigants ; not to a calm, comprehensive, 
and discriminating survey of details, in all their bearings and 
relations. Hence the apparent inconsistencies which some- 
times astonish us in the intellectual character of the most 
distinguished practitioners, — a talent for acute and refined 
distinctions; powers of subtle, ingenious, and close argu- 
mentation ; inexhaustible resources of invention, of wit, and of 
eloquence; — combined, not only with an infantine imbecility 
in the affairs of life, but with an incapacity of forming a 
sound decision, even on those problematical questions which are 
the subjects of their daily discussion. The great and en- 
lightened mindsy whose judgments have been transmitted to 
posterity, as oracles of legal wisdom, were formed (it may be 
safely presumed) not by the habits of their professional war- 
fare, but by contending with these habits, and shaking off* their 
dominion. 

The habits of a controversial writer are, in some respects, 
analogous to those of a lawyer ; and their effects on the in- 
tellectual powers, when engaged in the investigation of tnith, 
are extremely similar. They confine the attention to one par- 
ticular view of the question, and instead of training the under- 
standing to combine together the various circumstances which 
seem to favour opposite conclusions, so as to limit each otlier, 
and to guard the judgment against either extreme, — they are 
apt, by presenting the subject sometimes wholly on the one 
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side, and sometimes wholly on the other, to render the dis- 
putant the sceptical dupe of his own ingenuity. Such seems to 
have been nearly the case with the redoubtable Chillingworth ; 
a person to whose native candour the most honourable testi- 
mony has been borne by the most eminent of his contem- 
poraries, and whose argumentative powers have almost become 
matter of proverbial remark. Dr. Eeid has pronounced liim 
the " best reasoner, as well as the acutest logician of his age ;" 
and Locke himself has said, " If you would have your son to 
reason well, let him read Chillingworth." To what conse- 
quences these rare endowments and attainments led, we may 
learn from Lord Clarendon. 

" Mr. Chillingworth had spent all his younger time in dis- 
putations, and had arrived at so great a mastery, that he was 
inferior to no man in those skirmishes ; but he had, with his 
notable perfection in this exercise, contracted such an irresolu- 
tion and habit of doubting, that by degrees he grew confident 
of nothing. "* "Neither the books of his adversaries, nor any of 
their persons, though he was acquainted with the best of both, 
had ever made great impression on him ; all his doubts grew 
out of himself, when he assisted his scruples with all the 
strength of his own reason, and was then too hard for himself; 
but finding as little quiet and repose in those victories, he 
quickly recovered, by a new apt)eal to his own judgment ; so 
that, in truth, he was, in all his sallies and retreats, his own 
convert.'' 

The foregoing observations, if well founded, conclude strongly 
not merely against the^brm of the school logic, but against the 
importance of the end to which it is directed. Locke and 
many others have already sufficiently shewn, how inadequate 
the syllogistic theory is to its avowed purpose ; but few seem 
to be sufficiently aware, how very little this purpose, if it were 
attained, would advance us in the knowledge of those truths 
which are the most interesting to human happiness 

"There is one species of madman," says Father Buffier, 
^'that makes an excellent logician."^ The remark has the 

* Traits de$ Prem. ViritSs, Part i. cLap. xi. 
VOL. IIL O 
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appearance of being somewhat paradoxical ; but it is not with- 
out a solid foundation, both in fact, and in the theory of the 
human understanding. Nor docs it apply merely (as Buffier 
seems to have meant it) to the scholastic defenders of metaphy- 
sical paradoxes; it extends to all whose ruling passion is a 
display of argiunentative dexterity, without much solicitude 
about the justness of their premises, or the truth of their con- 
clusions. It is observed by Lord Erskine, in one of his 
admirable pleadings lately published, that '4n all the cases 
which have filled Westminster-Hall with the most complicated 
considerations — the lunatics, and other insane persons who 
have been the subjects of them, have not only had the most 
perfect knowledge and recollection of all the relations they 
stood in towards others, and of the acts and circumstances of 
their lives, but have, in general, been remarkabie for subtlety 
and acuteness," " These," he adds, " are the cases which fre- 
quently mock the wisdom of the wisest in judicial trials; 
because such persons often reason with a subtlety which puts 
in the shade the ordinary conceptions of mankind ; their con- 
clusions are just and frequently profound ; but the premises 
from which they reason, when within t/ie range of the n\alady, 
are uniformly false : — not false from any defect of knowledge 
or judgment, but bocausci a delusive image, the inseparable 
companion of real insanity, is thrust upon the subjugated un- 
derstanding, incapable of resistiinco, because imconscious of 
attack." 

In the instances here alluded to, something, it is probable, 
ought to be attributed to the physical influence of the disorder 
in occasioning, together with an increased ])roi)en8ity to contro- 
versy, a preternatural and morbid excitation of the power of 
attention, and of some other intellectual faculties ; but much 
more, in my opinion, to its effects in removing the check of 
those collateral circn instances by which, in more sober under- 
standings, the reasoning powers are perix'tually retarded and 
controlled in their operation. Among these circumstances, it 
is sufficient to specify, for the sake of illustration, 1. That dis- 
trust, which experience gradually t-eaches, of the accuracy and 
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precision of the phraseology in wliicli our reasonings are ex- 
pressed ; accompanied with a corresponding apprehension of 
involuntary mistakes from the ambiguity and vagueness of 
language ; 2. A latent suspicion, that we may not be fully in 
possession of all the elements on which the solution of the 
problem depends ; and 3. The habitual influence of those first 
principles of propriety, of morality, and of common sense, 
which, as long as reason maintains her ascendant, exercise a 
I)aramount authority over all those speculative conclusions 
which have any connexion with the business of life. Of these 
checks or restraints on our reasoning processes, none are culti- 
vated and strengthened, either by the rules of the logician, or 
by the habits of vivd voce disputation. On the contrary, in 
proportion as their regulating power is confirmed, that hesita- 
tion and suspense of judgment arc encouraged, which are so 
congenial to the spirit of true philosophy, but such fatal en- 
cumbrances in contending with an antagonist whose object is 
not truth but victory. In madness, w^here their control is 
entirely thrown off, the merely logical process (which never 
stops to analyze the meaning of words) is likely to go on more 
rapidly and fearlessly than before; producing a volubility of 
speech, and an apparent quickness of conception, which present 
to common observers all the characteristics of intellectual 
superiority. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the same 
appearances wliich, in this extreme case of mental aberration, 
are displayed on so great a scale, may be expected to shew 
themselves, more or less, wherever there is any deficiency in 
those qualities which constitute depth and sagacity of judg- 
ment.^ 

For my own part, so little value does my individual expe- 
rience lead me to place on argumentative address, when 

* [" Scholastic disputations," [says read, but do not know where at present, 

Bayle ?] " chiefly consist in getting the of the Hibernians, very much renowned 

better of the adversary, by puzzling and for able Logicians and Metaphysicians, 

entangling him with a form of syllogism, ^ ., , . . 

and 80 obtaming the victory. To this sort chiraserb ' -— 
of philosophers and disputants may be 

jufitly applied what 1 rememlKT to hare Histoiical Dictionary^ Art. AchVlini^ 
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compared with some other endowments subservient to our 
intellectual improvement, that I have long been accustomed to 
consider that promptness of reply, and dogmatism of decision, 
which mark the eager and practised disputant, as almost in- 
fallible symptoms of a limited capacity ; a capacity deficient in 
what Locke has called (in very significant, though somewhat 
homely terms) large^ aound, roundabout sense} In all the 
higher endowments of the understanding, this intellectual 
quality (to which nature as well as education must liberally 
contribute) may be justly regarded as an essential ingredient 
It is this which, when cultivated by study, and directed to 
great objects or pursuits, produces an unprejudiced, compre- 
hensive, and efficient mind ; and, where it is wanting, though 
we may occasionally find a more than ordinary share of quick- 
ness and of information, a plausibility and brilliancy of dis- 
course, and that passive susceptibility of polish from the 
commerce of the world, which is so often united with imposing 
but secondary talents, we may rest assured, that there exists a 
total incompetency for enlarged views and sagacious combina- 
tions, either in the researches of science, or in the conduct of 
affairs.^ 



> Conduct of the Under itanding, § 3. 

* The outlines of an intellectual char- 
acter, approaching nearly to this de- 
i»cription, is exhibited by Marraontcl in 
his highly finished (and, I haye been 
assured, very faithful) portrait of M. de 
Brienne. Among the other defects of 
that unfortunate statesman, he mentions 
particularly tin e»pr%t h faceUe$; by 
which expression ho seems, from the 
context, to mean a quality of mind 
precisely opposite to that described by 
liocke in tho words quoted above: — 
" qtielquet lumiires, maie ^jHirtet ; de$ 
apper^ut plutSt que det vie»; et dana 
Us grands ohjettf de lafacUiH H saisir 
Us petits ditaiU, nuUe capaeiti pour 
emhrasser VensemhU.^* A conscious- 
ness of some similar deficiency has sug- 
gested to Gibbon the following criticism 



on his o^'n juvenile performance, en- 
titled JSssai sitr V Etude. It is executed 
by an impartial and masterly hand ; and 
may perhaps, without much injustice, 
bo extended not only to his Roman His- 
tory-, but to the distinguishing features 
of that peculiar east of genius, which 
so strongly marks all his writings. 

" I1ic most serious defect of my Essay 
is a kind of obscurity and abruptness 
which always fatigues, and may often 
elude the attention of the reader. The 
obscurity of many passages is often 
affected ; proceeding from the desire of 
expressing perhaps a common idea with 
sententious brevity : hrevis esse laborOf 
dbscurusfio. Alas ! how fatal has been 
the imitation of Montesquieu ! But this 
ohscurify sometimes proceeds from a 
mirturt of light and darkness in the 
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If these observations hold with respect to the art of reasoning 
or argumentation, as it is cultivated by men midisciplined in 
the contentions of the schools, they will be foimd to apply with 
infinitely greater force to those disputants (if any such are still 
to be found) who, in the present advanced state of human 
knowledge, have been at pains to fortify themselves by a course 
of persevering study, with the arms of the Aristotelian logic. 
Persons of the former description often reason conscientiously 
with warmth, from false premises which they are led by 
passion, or by want of information, to mistake for truth. 
Those of the latter description proceed systematically on the 
radical error of conceiving the reasoning process to be the most 
powerful mstrument by which truth is to be attained ; com- 
bined with the secondLy error of supposing that the power 
of reasoning may be strengthened and improved by the syllo- 
gistic art 

In one of Lord Karnes's Sketches, there is an amusing and 
instructive collection of facts to illustrate the progress of 
reason ; a phrase by which he seems to mean chiefly the pro- 
gress of good sense, or of that quality of the intellect which is 
very significantly expressed by the epithet enlightened. To 
what is this progress (which has been going on with such 
unexampled rapidity during the two last centuries) to be 
ascribed? Not surely to any improvement in the art of 
reasoning ; for many of the most melancholy weaknesses which 
he has recorded, were exhibited by men distinguished by powers 
of discussion, and a reach of thought which have never been 
surpassed ; while, on the other hand, the same weakness would 
now be treated with contempt by the lowest of the vulgar. 
The principle cause, I apprehend, has been the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge (and more especially of experimental know- 
ledge) by the art of printing ; in consequence of which, those 
prejudices which had so long withstood the assaults both of 
argument and of ridicule, have been gradually destroyed by 
their mutual collision, or lost in the infinite multiplicity of 

aiUhor^a mind ; from a partial ray ipreading iUdf over ihe surface of an 
which strikes w/wm an anffle, instead of object." 
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elementary tniths which are identified with the operations of 
the infant understanding. To examine the process by which 
truth has been slowly and insensibly cleared from that admix- 
ture of error with which, during the long night of Gothic 
ignorance, it was contaminated and disfigured, would form a 
very interesting subject of philosophical speculation. At pre- 
sent, it is sufficient to remark, how little we are indebted for 
our emancipation from this intellectual bondage, to those 
qualities which it was the professed object of the school logic 
to cultivate ; and that, in the same proportion in which liber- 
ality and light have spread over Euroi)e, this branch of study 
has sunk in the general estimation. 

Of the inefficacy of mere reasoning in bringing men to an 
agreement on those questions, which in all ages have fumislied 
to the learned the chief matter of controversy, a very just idea 
seems to have been formed by the ingenious author of the 
following lines, who has, at the same time, hinted at a remedy 
against a numerous and important class of speculative errors, 
more likely to succeed than any which is to be derived from the 
most skilful application of Aristotle's rules ; or, indeed, from 
any direct argumentative refutation, how conclusive and satis- 
factory soever it may appear to an unbiassed judgment. It 
must, at the same time, be owned that this remedy is not with- 
out danger ; and that the same habits which are so useful in 
correcting the prejudices of the monastic bigot, and so instruc- 
tive to all whose principles are sufficiently fortified by reflection, 
can scarcely fail to produce pernicious effects, where they 
operate upon a character not previously formed and confirmed 
by a judicious education. 

" En p.ircoiiiant an loin la planite on nous sommcs, 
Que verrons nous? Ics torts et les travers dcs hommes! 
Ici c'cst un ay node, ct lil c'cst un divan, 
Nous verrons Ic Mufti, lo Dirvicho, Tlman, 
IjC Bonze, le I-.aina, le Talapoin, le Pope, 
I>eH antiques I'abbins ct les Abbes d'Europ<\ 
Nob nioines, nos pn'lats, nos doeteurs ngregrn ; 
l''tos vouH disiiuteurs, moH amis? voya^cz.'" 

' JHsrours ftur hit PUjiufru, ]»ar M. de IJulhiere. 
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To tJiese verses it may not be altogether useless to subjoin a 
short quotation from Mr. Locke ; in whose opinion the aid of 
foreign travel seems to be less necessary for enlightening some 
of the classes of controversialists included in the foregoing 
enumeration, than was suspected by the poet. The moral of 
the passage (if due allowances be made for the satirical spirit 
which it breathes) is pleasing on the whole, as it suggests the 
probability that our common estimates of the intellectual dark- 
ness of our own times are not a little exaggerated. 

" Notwithstanding the great noise that is made in the world 
about errors and opinions, I must do mankind that right as to 
say, Thei'e are not so many men in errors and tvrong opinions 
as is commonly supposed. Not that I think they embrace the 
truth, but, indeed, because concerning those doctrines they keep 
such a stir about, they have no thought, no opinion at all. For 
if any one should a little catechise the greatest part of the 
partisans of most of the sects in the world, he would not find, 
concerning those matters they are so zealous for, that they 
have any opinion of their own, much less would he have reason 
to think that they took them upon the examination of argu- 
ments and appearance of probability. They are resolved to 
stick to a party that education or interest has engaged them 
in ; and there, like the common soldiers of an army, shew their 
courage and warmth as their leaders direct, without ever 
examining, or so much as knowing, the cause they contend for. 
If a man's life shews that he has no serious regard for religion, 
for what reason should we think that he beats his head about 
the opinions of his church, and troubles himself to examine the 
grounds of this or that doctrine ? 'Tis enough for him to obey 
his leaders, to have his hand and his tongue ready for the 
support of the common cause, and thereby approve himself to 
those who can give him credit, preferment, and protection in 
that society. Thus men become combatants for those opinions 
they were never convinced of; no, nor ever had so much as 
floating in their heads ; and though one cannot say there 

ARE FEWER IMPROBABLE OR ERRONEOUS OPINIONS IN THE WORLD 
THAN THERE ARE, YET THIS IS CERTAIN, THERE ARE FEWER 
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THAT ACTUALLY ABSENT TO THEM, AND MISTAKE THEM FOR 
TRUTHS, THAN IS IMAGINED."^ 

If these remarks of Locke were duly weighed, they would 
have a tendency to abridge the numl)er of controversial writers, 
and to encourage philosophers to attempt the improvement of 
mankind, rather by adding to the stock of useful knowledge, 
than by waging a direct war with prejudices, which have less 
root in the understandings, than in the interests and passions 
of their abettors. 

SECTION III. — IN WHAT RESPECTS THE STUDY OF THE ARISTO- 
TELIAN LOGIC MAY BE USEFUL TO DISPUTANTS. — A GENERAL 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH IT JUSTLY REGARDED AS AN ESSENTIAL 
ACCOMPLISHMENT TO THOSE WHO ARE LIBERALLY EDUCATED. 



— DOUBTS SUGGESTED BY SOME LATE WRITERS, CONCERNING 

ARISTOTl 

THEORY. 



Aristotle's claims to the invention of the syllogistic 



The general result of the foregoing reflections is. That neither 
the means employed by the school logic for the assistance of 
the discursive faculty, nor the accomplishment of that end, 
were it really attained, are of much consequence in promoting 
/ the enlargement of the mind, or in guarding it against the in- 
fluence of erroneous opinions. It is, however, a very different 
question, how far this art may be of use to such as are led by 
profession or inclination to try their strength in polemical 
warfare. My own opinion is, that, in the present age, it would 
not give to the disputant, in the judgment of men whose 
suffrage is of any value, the slightest advantage over his 
antagonist. In earlier times, indeed, the case must have been 
different. Wliile the scholastic forms continued to be kept up, 
and while schoolmen were the sole judges of the contest, an ex- 
pert logician could not fail to obtain an easy victory over an 
inferior proficient. Note, however, when the supreme tribunal 
to which all parties must appeal, is to be found, not tvtthin^ but 
iofthout the walls of universities ; and when the most learned 

* Eisatf on Human Underetandinff, Book iv. c. 20. 
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dialectician must, for Ids own credit, avoid all allusion to the 
technical terms and technical forms of his art, can it be 
imagiued that the mere possession of its rules furnishes him 
with invisible aid for annoying his adversary, or renders liim 
invulnerable by some secret spell against the weapons of his 
assailant?^ Were this really the case, one might have ex- 
pected that the advocates who have undertaken it43 defence 
(considering how much their pride was interested in the con- 
troversy) would have given us some better specimens of its 
practical utility, in defending it against the unscientific attacks 
of Bacon and of Locke. It is, however, not a little remarkable, 
that in every argument which they have attempted in its 
favour, they have not only been worsted by those very antag- 
onists whom they accuse of ignorance, but fairly driven from 
the field of battle.^ 



* An argameDt of this sort, in favour 
of the Aristotelian logic, has, in fact, 
been latclj alleged, in a treatise to 
which I have already had occasion to 
refer.— [See p. 203.] 

" Mr. Locke seems throughout to 
imagine that no use can be made of the 
doctrine of syllogisms, unless by men 
who deliver their reasonings in syllo- 
gistic form. That would, indeed, justly 
expose a man to the imputation of dis- 
gusting pedantry and tediousness. But, 
in fact, he who never uses an expression 
borrowed from the Aristotelic logic, 
may yet, imobserved, be availing him- 
self, in the most important manner, of 
its nse, by bringing definitions, divisions, 
and arguments, to the test of its rules. 

*' In the mere application of it to the 
examining of an argument which we 
desire to refute — the logician will be 
able to bring the argument in his own 
mind to syllogistic form. — He will then 
have before his view every constituent 
part of the argument, some of which may 
have been wholly suppressed by his 
antagonist, and others disguised by 
ambiguity and declamation. — He knows 



every point in which it is subject to ex- 
amination. — He ptjrceives immediately, 
by the rules of his art, whether the pre- 
mises may be acknowledged, and the 
conclusion denied, for want of a vis ctnir 
sequcntUe. — If not, he knows where to 
look for a weakness. — Ho turns to each 
of the premises, and considers whether 
they are false, dubious, or equivocal ; and 
is thus prepared and directed to expose 
every weak point in the argument with 
clearness, precision, and method ; and 
this to those who perhaps are wholly 
ignorant of the aids by which the 
speaker is thus enabled to carry convic- 
tion with his discourse." — fWalker's] 
Commentary on tlie Compendium of 
IjOffic, used in thi University of Dublin, 
Dublin, 1805. 

' In most of the defences of the school 
logic which I have seen, the chief weapon 
employed has been that kind of argu* 
ment which, in scholastic phraseology, 
is called the Arffumentum ad Hominem; 
an argument in the use of which much 
regard to consistency is seldom to be ex- 
j)ected. In one sentence, accordingly, 
Bacon and Locke are accused of having 
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It lias, indeed, been asserted by an ingenious and learned 
writer, that " he has never met with a person unacquainted 
with logic, who could state and maintain liis argument with 
facility, clearness, and precision ; — that he has seen a man of 
the acutest mind puzzled by the argument of his antagonist ; 
sensible, perhaps, that it was inconclusive, but wholly unable to 
expose the fallacy which rendered it so ; while a logician, of 
perhaps very inferior talents, would be able at once to diacem 
and to mari it."^ 



never read Aristotle ; and in the next, 
of having borrowed from Aristotle the 
moHt valuable part of their writing. 

With respect to liocke, it has been 
triiunphantly observod, that his ac- 
quaintance with Aristotle's logic must 
have been superficial, as ho hhs, in one 
of his objections, manifestly confounded 
particular with iingular propositions. 
(Commentary on the Ihihlin Compen- 
dium*) The criticism, I liave no doubt, 
is just ; but does it therefore follow that 
a greater familiarity with the technical 
niceties of an art which he despised, 
would have rendered this profound 
thinker more capable of forming a just 
estimate of its scope and spirit, or of its 
efficacy in aiding the human understand- 
ing ? Somewhat of the same description 
are the attempts which have been re- 
peatedly made to discredit the strictures 
of Dr. Rcid, by appealing to his own 
ai*knowledgment, that there might pos- 
tibly be some parts of the Analytics and 
Ibpict which he had never read, llie 
passage in which thi^ acknowle<lgment 
is made, is so characteristical of the 
modesty and candour of the writer, that 
I am tempted to annex it to this note ; 
more especially as I am persua^led that 
with many reatlcrs it will have the effect 
of confirming, rather than of nhaking, 
their confidt ncc in the general corrcct- 
noss and fidelity of his rcHcarchcs. 

" Jn attempting to givo sonic account 
of the Anahjtica and of the Topics of 



Aristotle, ingenuity requires roe to con- 
fcKs, that though I have often purposed 
to read the whole with care, and to un- 
derstand what is intelligible, yet my 
counige and patience always failed 
before I had done. Wiy should I 
throw away so much time and painful 
attention upon a thing of so little real 
use ? HI had lived in those ages when 
the knowledge of Aristotle^s Organon 
entitled a man to the highest rank in 
philosophy, ambition might have induced 
me to employ upon it some years of 
painful study ; and less, I concci\'e, 
would not be sufficient. Such reflections 
as these always got the l)ettcr of my re» 
solution, when the first ardour l>egan to 
cool. All I can say is, that I have read 
some parts of the books with care, some 
slightly, and tome perhiips not at all. 
I have glanced over the whole often, 
and when anything attracted my atten- 
tion, have dipped into it till my appetite 
was satisfied. Of all reading, it is the 
most dry and the most painful, employ- 
ing an infinite labour of demonstration, 
about things of the most abstract nature, 
delivered in a laconic style, and often, I 
think, with affected olwcurity ; and all 
to prove general propositions, which, 
when applied to particular instances, 
appear self-evident." — Chap. iii. sect. 1. 

* Mr. Walker, author of the Commcn- 
tnry on the Ihdilin (^hmpeftdium of 
/joylc. 
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I do Dot deny that there may be some foundation for this 
statement. The part of Aristotle's Organon which seems, in 
the design, to be the most practically useful, (although it is 
certainly very imperfect in the execution,) is the book of So- 
phisms^ a book which still supplies a very convenient phraseo- 
logy for marking concisely some of the principal fallacies which 
are apt to impose on the understanding in the heat of a vivA 
voce dispute.^ Whether it afifords any aid in detecting or dis- 
cerning these fallacies, may perhaps be doubted. But it is 
certainly an acquisition, and an acquisition of no contemptible 
value, to have always at hand a set of technical terms, by 
which we can point out to our hearers, without circumlocution 
or discussion, the vulnerable parts of our antagonist's reasoning. 
That nothing useful is to be learned from Aristotle's logic, I 
am far from thinking, but I believe that all which is useful in 
it might be reduced into a very narrow compass ; and I am 
decidedly of opinion, that wherever it becomes a serious and 
favourite object of study, it is infinitely more likely to do harm 
than good. Indeed, I cannot help considering it as strongly 
symptomatic of some unsoundness in a man's judgment, when 
I find him disposed (after all that has been said by Bacon and 
Locke) to magnify its importance either an an inventive or as 
an argumentative Organ. Nor does tliis opinion rest upon 
theory alone. It is confirmed by all that I have observed (if, 
after the example of the author last quoted, I may presume to 
mention the results of my own observations) with respect to 
the intellectual characters of the most expert dialecticians 
whom I have happened to know. Among these, I can with 
great truth say, that although I recollect several possessed 
of much learning, subtlety, and ingenuity, I can name none 

* Such phrascR, for example, aa 1. extra Diclionem ; for aa to thoBe which 

Fallacia AcddeiUis, 2. A dido secun- arc called FaUacicR in IHctUme, (sucb as 

dum quid, ad dictum simpHciter. ^. Ah the Fallacia JSquivocationiSf Fallacia 

ignorantia Elenchi. 4. A non causa Amphibdicej Fcdlacia Accentus vel Pro- 

jvro causa. 5. FalU/cia consequentis. wtnciaiionisy Fallacia a Figtira dicHo- 

6. l^titio principii. 7. Fallacia pin- nit, c£*c.,) they are too contemptible to 

rium intcrrogationnm, Ac. l)e deserving of any notice. — For Borao 

T have mentioned those fallAcicB alone remarks on this last class of fallacies, 

which are called by logicians Fallacia see Note M. 
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who have extended by their discoveries the boundaries of 
science, or on whose good sense I should conceive that much 
reliance was to be placed in the conduct of important affairs. 

Some very high authorities, I must at the same time confess, 
may be quoted on the opposite side of the question ; among 
others, that of Leibnitz, unquestionably one of the first names 
in modem philosophy. But, on this point, the mind of Leib- 
nitz was not altogether imwarped, for he appears to have early 
contracted a partiality, not only for scholastic learning, but for 
the projects of some of the schoolmen to reduce, by means of 
technical aids, the exercise of the disciu^sive faculty to a sort of 
mechanical operation ; — a partiality which could not fail to be 
cherished by that st^ng bias towards synthetical reasoning 
from abstract maxims, which characterizes all his philosophical 
speculations. It must be remembered, too, that he lived at a 
period when logical address was still regarded in Qermany as 
an indispensable accomplishment to all whose taste led them 
to the cultivation of letters or of science. Nor was this an ac- 
complishment of easy acquisition, requiring, as it must have 
done for its attainment, a long course of laborious study, and 
for its successful display, a more than ordinary share of acute- 
ness, promptitude, and invention. To all which it may l)e 
added, that while it remained in vogue, it must have been 
peculiarly flattering to the vanity and self-love of the possessor ; 
securing to him, in every contest with the comparatively un- 
skilful, an infallible triumph. These considerations (combined 
with that attachment to the study of jurisprudence which he 
retained through life) may, I think, go far to account for the 
disposition which Leibnitz sometimes shews to magnify a little 
too much the value of this art. It is, besides, extremely 
worthy of remark, with respect to this eminent man, within 
what narrow limits he circumscribes the province of the 
school logic, notwithstanding the favourable terms in which 
he occasionally speaks of it. The following passage in one of 
his letters is particularly deserving of attention, as it confines 
the utility of syllogism to those controversies alone which are 
carried on in writing, and contains an explicit acknowledg- 



N 
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ment, that, in extemporaneous discussions, the use of it is 
equally nugatory and impracticable. 

" I have myself experienced tlie great utility of the forms of 
logic in bringing controversies to an end, and wonder how it 
has happened that they should have been so often applied to 
disputes where no issue was to be expected, while their real use 
has been altogether overlooked. In an argument which is car- 
ried on vivd voce, it is scarcely possible that the forma should 
continue to be rigorously observed, not only on account of the 
tediousness of the process, but chiefly from the diflSculty of re- 
taining distinctly in the memory all the difierent links of a 
long chain. Accordingly, it commonly happens, that after one 
prosyUogism, the disputants betake themselves to a freer mode 
of conference. But if, in a controversy carried on in writing, 
the legitimate forms were strictly observed, it would neither be 
difficult nor disagreeable, by a mutual exchange of syllogisms 
and answers, to keep up the contest,^ till either the point to be 
proved was completely established, or the disputant had nothing 
farther to allege in support of it. For the introduction, how- 
ever, of this into practice, many rules remain to be prescribed, 
the greater part of which are to be collected from the practice 
of Lawyers, [a Jurisconsultis mutuandum, <fec.]"^ 

This concession from so consummate a judge, I consider as 
of great consequence in the present argument. For my own 
part, if I were called on to plead the cause of the school logic, 
I should certainly choose to defend, as the more tenable of the 
two posts, that which Leibnitz has voluntarily abandoned. 
Much might, I think, on this ground be plausibly alleged in its 
favour, in consequence of its obvious tendency to cultivate that 
invaluable talent to a disputant, which Aristotle has so signifi- 
cantly expressed by the word dyxcvoia ;^ — a talent of which the 



* The words in .the original are — • Leibnitii Opera^ torn. vi. [pars i.] 

" non ingratnm nee difficile foret, mit- p. 72. Edit. Dutens. [See also his 

tendo remittendoque syllogismos et re- Nouveaux Esmis^ liv. iv. chap. xvii. 

sponsiones tamdiu reeiprocare aerram^ p. 449, par Raspe. — Ed."] 

donee vel confectnm sit quod probandum ' Aristotle's definition of ^y;^/v«i« 

erat, vel nihil ultra habeat quod afierat turns upon one only of the many advan- 

argnroentator.*' toges which presence of mind bestows, 
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utility caiHiot be so forcibly pictured, as in tlie lively and gra- 
phical description given by Johnson, of the inconveniences with 
which the want of it is attended. 

" There are men whose powers oj^erate only at leisure and in 
retirement, and whose intellectual vigour deserts them in con- 
versation ; whom merriment confuses, and objection disconcerts ; 
whose bashfulness restrains their exertion, and suffers them not 
to speak till the time of speaking is past ; or whose attention to 
their own character makes them unwilling to utter at hazard 
what has not been considered, and cannot be recalled"^ 

The tendency, however, of scholastic disputations to cure these 
defects, it must not be forgotten, belongs to them only in common 
with all other habits of extemporaneous debate ; and the ques- 
tion still recurs, Whether it would not be wiser to look for the 
remedy in exercises more analogous to the real business of life ? 

After having said so much in disparagement of the art of 
syllogizing, I feel it incumbent on me to add, that I would not 
be understood to represent a general acquaintance with it as 
an attainment of no value, even in tliese timea The technical 
language connected with it is now so incorporated with all the 
higher departments of learning, that, iiidepi»ndently of any con- 
sideration of its practical applications, some knowledge of its 
peculiar phraseology^ may l)e regardeil as an indisj)ensnble pre- 
paration both for scientific and for literary pursuits.^ To the 
philosopher, it nmst ever remain a subject of speculation i>ecu- 



iii the nianapoiiK-nt of n vivo voce dis- 
pntft. *H J* Ay^iveii IfTif tvfrex'nt fit It 
m^Kivrf x^*^V ''•*' i«* •*'•«'• (Sngacitas 
est bona quasdam incdii conjecUilio bre- 
vifisiino tempore.) — Analyt. Post. lib. i. 
cap. 34, [§ 1 .] 1 use the word, upon this 
occasion, in tliat extensive and obvious 
BCiiKe which it,s elyniolopy suggests, 
and in which the corresponding Latin 
phrase is employed by Quintilian. " In 
Altercatione opus est imprimis ingenio 
vcloci ac mobili aniino j^rccsentl et acri 
N<m cnim cogitandum, sod dicondum 
statim est." — Jnn>'it. lib. vi rap. 4. 
* Life of Dry den. 



■ It was with great pleasure I read 
the concluding paragraph of the intro- 
duction prefixed to a Compend of Lofjic, 
sanctioned by so learned a body as the 
University of Dublin. 

" Utrum hajcce ars per se rcvera ali- 
quem pra)8tet usum, quidam dubitavcre. 
Quoniam vero in Authonim insignionim 
script is, wepe occurrant termini Ijogiri, 
hos tenninos cxplicatos halKjre, ideo<|ue 
et ipsius artis partes proecipuas, onmino 
necessarium videtur. Ilasc itaquo in 
sequenti compendioefficero est proposi- 
ttun." — (-4 rtia Logifce Compendium, In 
Usum Juventiitis Collegii Dubliniensis.) 
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Harly interesting, as one of the most singular facts in the history 
of the Human Understanding. The ingenuity and subtlety of 
the invention, and the comprehensive reach of thought displayed 
in the systematical execution of so vast a design, form a proud 
and imperishable monument to the powers of Aristotle's mind, 
and leave us only to regret that they were wasted upon objects 
of so little utility. In no point of view, however, does this 
extraordinary man appear to rise so far above the ordinary level 
of the species, as when we consider the dominion which he 
exercised, during so long a succession of ages, over the opinions 
of the most civilized nations. Of this dominion the basis was 
chiefly laid in the syllogistic theory, and in the preparatory books 
on the Categories and on Interpretation ; a part of his works 
to which he was more indebted for his authority in the schools 
than to all the rest put together. Is it extravagant to conjec- 
ture, that Aristotle himself foresaw this ; and that, knowing 
how prone the learned are to admire what they do not compre- 
hend, and to pride themselves on the possession of a mystical 
jargon, unintelligible to the multitude, he resolved to adapt 
himself to their taste in those treatises wliich were destined to 
serve, in the first instance^ as the foundation of his fame ? If 
such was really his idea, the event has shewn how soundly he 
judged of human nature, in this grand experiment upon its 
weakness and ductility.^ 



The aiT«ingement of this department 
of academical study proposed by M. 
Prevost of Geneva, seems to be very 
judicionsly and happily imagined. 

" Dialecilcam, qmo lingufe philoso- 
phic® usnm tradit, seorsim docere : et 
lofficam, quae rationis analysin instituit, 
ab omni de verbis disputatione sejungere 
visum est. 

" Logicam autem in tres partes divi- 
dimus: de verita'e^ de errore^ de me- 
thodo: ut hacc mentis mediciua, ud 
instar medicinie corporis, eshibeat or- 
dine statum naturalem, morbos, cura- 
tionem." 

See the preface to a short but mas- 



terly tract, De Pi'ohahilitaie^ printed at 
Geneva in 1794. 

' The following historical sketch from 
Ludovicus Vives may servo to shew that 
the foregoing supposition is not alto- 
gether gratuitous. " A temporibus Pla- 
tonis et Aristotelis usque ad Alezandmm 
Aphrodiseum, qui vixit, Severo et ejus 
fihis Principibus, Aristoteles nomina- 
batur magis, quam vel legebatur a doctis 
vcl Intel) igobatur. Primus ille agressnt 
eum enarrare, et adjuvit studia mnlto- 
runi et ad alia in eo Philosopho qiue- 
renda excitavit. Mansit tamen crebrior 
in manibus hominum et notior Plato, 
usque nd fcholas in Gallia et Italia pub- 
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That Aristotle's works have of late fallen into general neglect, 
is a common subject of complaint among his idolaters. It would 
be nearer the truth to say, that the mmiber of Aristotle's rational 
and enlightened admii'ers was never so great as at the present 
moment In the same pro{)oi'tion in which his Logic has lost 
its credit, his Ethics, his Politics, his Poetics, his Rhetoric, and 
his Natural History, have risen in the public estimation. No 
similar triumph of genius is recorded in the annals of philo- 
sophy : — To subjugate, for so many centuries, the minds of men, 
by furnishing employment (unproductive as it was) to their 
intellectual faculties, at a time when the low state of experi- 
mental knowledge did not supply more substantial materials for 
their reasonings ; — and afterwards, when, at the distance of two 
thousand years, the light of true science began to dawn, to con- 
tribute so large a share to its growing splendour. 

In the course of the foregoing animadversions on the syllo- 
gistic theory, I have proceeded on the supposition, that the 
whole glory of the invention belongs to Aristotle. It is proper, 
however, before dismissing the subject, to take some notice of 
the doubts which liave been suggested upon this head, in con- 
sequence of the lights recently thrown on the remains of ancient 
science still existing in the East. Father Pons, a Jesuit mis- 



lice constitiitas, id est, qiiaimliu Gnrca 
et Latina lingua viguenint. Postea vcrn 
qnam thcatricn cceperunt esse discip- 
linsD, omnisqac eanim fnictns cxistiina- 
tU8 est, poHse disputaixlo fucum faccre, 
et OB obturaro, et pulverem ob oculos 
jaccre, idque impcritissima peritia, ot 
nominibus ad lubitum confictis, accom- 
modatiores ad rem visi sunt libri logici 
Aristotclis et pbysici, relictis permuUU 
prcedarU ejus operibiia: Platone vero, 
et quod ab ois non intelligcretur, quani- 
vis multo minuB Aristoteles, ct quod 
artificium [non] vidcretur docere, ne no- 
minnto quidem ; non quod minorem 
aut ineruditiorcm putcm Platone Ans- 
totclem, sed quo<l fcrcndum non est, 
Platonem sanctifwimum philoBopbum 
prieteriri, et Aristotclcm ita Icgi, ut iw«- 



liore rejerta parte, qua retinetur id eo- 
gaiur loqui, quod ipsijvheitt, [stultitiaii 
mcras, quales non dico Aristoteles, sed 
ncc quisquam illius, tcniporis per furo- 
rcm cogitarit." Ludovicus Vives in 
Augustin. De Civ. Dei, L. viii. c. 10. 
See also Vivos in same work, on book 
▼ii. chap. xii. — Ed.] 

A remark similar to this is made by 
Baylc. " Ce qui doit etonner le plus 
Ics hommes sages, c*c8t que Ics profes- 
scurs so soient si furieusement cntetes 
des hypotheses philosophiques d'Aris- 
tote. Si I'on avoit eu cette prevention 
pour sa Poiitiquc, et pour sa Rhetorique, 
il y auroit moins de sujet de s^etonuer ; 
mais, on s*c8t enteto du plus foible de ses 
ouvragcs, je vcux dij-e, de sa Ix>gique et 
de sa Physique." — Bayle, Art. A rintote. 
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Bionary, was (I l>elieve) the first person wlio communicated to 
the learned of Europe the very interestmg fact, that the use of 
the Syllogism is, at this day, familiarly known to the Bramins 
of India ; ^ but this information does not seem to have attracted 
much attention in England, till it was corroborated by the 
indisputable testimony of Sir William Jones, in his tliird 
discourse to the Asiatic Society.^ " It will be sufficient," he 
observes, "in this dissertation, to assume, what might be 
proved beyond controversy, that we now live among the adorers 
of those very deities who were worshipped under diflFerent 
names in old Greece and Italy, and among the professors of those 
philosophical tenets, which the Ionic and Attic writers illus- 
trated with all the beauties of their melodious language. On 
one hand we see the trident of Neptune, the eagle of Jupiter, 
the satyrs of Bacchus, the bow of Cupid, and the chariot of the 
Sun ; on the other, we hear the cymbals of Rhea, the songs of 
the Muses, and the pastoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In more 
retired scenes, in groves, and in seminaries of learning, we may 
perceive the Brahmans and the Sermanes mentioned by Clemens, 
disputing in the forms of logic, or discoursing on the vanity of 
human enjoyments, on the immortality of the soul, her emana- 
tion from the eternal mind, her debasement, wanderings, and 
final union with her source. The six philosophical schools, 
whose principles are explained in the Dersana Sastra, comprise 
all the metaphysics of the old Academy, the Stoa and the 
Lyceum ; nor is it possible to read the Vedanta, or the many 
fine compositions in illustration of it, without believing that 
Pythagoras and Plato derived their sublime theories from the 
same source with the sages of India." ^ 

In a subsequent discourse, the same author mentions "a 
tradition, which prevailed, according to the well-informed 

* Lettrcs Edifiantes et Curieuses, In the same disconrse, we are in- 
tom. xxvi. (old edition.) Tom. xiv. formed, that "the Hindoos have nu- 
edit. of 1781. The letter is dated merous works on grammar, logic^ rhc- 
1740. toric, music, which are extant and ac- 

* Delivered in 1786. cessiblc." An examination of these is 

* Works of Sir William Jones, vol. i. certainly an object of literary curiosity, 
p. 28. • highly deserving of farther attention. 

VOL. III. P 
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author of the Dabistdn, in the Patydb, and in several Persian 
provinces, that, among other Indian curiosities, which CaUis- 
thenes transmitted to his uncle, was a technical system of logic, 
which the Brahmans had communicated to the inquisitive 
Greek, and which the Mohammedan writer supposes to have 
been the ground-work of the famous Aristotelian method. If 
this be true," contmues Sir W. Jones— and none will dispute 
the justness of his remark, ^' it is one of the most interesting 
facts that I have met with in Asia."^ 

Of the soundness of the opinion concerning the origin of the 
Greek philosophy, to which these quotations give the sanction 
of an authority so truly respectable, our stock of facts is as yet 
too scanty to enable us to form a competent judgment Some 
may perhaps think, that the knowledge of the Aristotelian 
logic which exists in India, may be sufficiently accounted for 
by the Mohammedan conquests; and by the veneration in 
which Aristotle was held, from a very early period, by the 
followers of the prophet.^ On the other hand, it must be 



' Eleventh discourse, delivered in 
1794. 

* " La pbilosopbie Peripat^tique s'est 
tellement ^tablie par tout, qu'on n*en 
lit plus d'autre par toutes lea universitcz 
Chroticnnes. Cellcs memes, qui sont 
contraintes de rccevoir los impostures 
de Mahomet, n'enseignent les scionces 
que conform6mcnt aux principes du 
Lyc6e, auxquels ils s'attachent si fort, 
qu'Averroes, Alfarabius, Albumassar, 
et assez d*autres pbilosopbes Arabes se 
font souvent 61oign6s des sentiments de 
leur propbdte, pour ne pas contredire 
ceux d'Aristote, que les Turcs ont en 
leur idiome Turqucsque et en Arabe, 
comme Belon le rapporte." — Ln Motte 
leVayer; quoted by Bayle, Art ^m- 
toU. 

" L*Auteur, dont j'empruntc ces pa- 
roles, dit dans un autre volume, que, 
selon la relation d^Olearius, les Perses 
ont toutes les OBUvres d'Aristote, expli- 
qu6eB par beancoup de commentaires 



Arabes. 'Bergeron (dit il) remarque, 
dans son Trait6 des Tartures, qu'ila 
poss^deut les livres d'Aristote, traduits 
en leur langtie, enseignant, avec autant 
de soumission qu*on peut faire ici, sa 
doctrine h Saraarcand, university du 
Grand Mogul, cl k present ville capi- 
tale du Royaume d'Usbec.'" — [Ibid.] 

In the 8th volume of the AtieUie 
BesearcheSt there is a paper by Dr. 
Balfour, containing some curious ex- 
tracts (accompanied with an English 
version) from a Persian translation of 
an Arabic Treatise, entitled the JS»$enee 
of Logic. In the introduction to these 
extracts, Dr. Balfour mentions it as an 
indisputable fact, that " the 8y$tem of 
lofficy generally ascribed to AristotUj 
constitutes^ at this tinier the logic of all 
the nations of Asia who profess the 
Mahometan faith ;" and it seems to 
have been with a view of rendering 
this fact still more palpable to common 
readers, that the author has taken the 
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" fuikoowltidged, that this part of Aristotle's worlt contains Bome 
I intrinsic evidence of aid borrowed from a more ancient school. 

Besides that imposing appearance which it exhibits of syste- 
I matical completeness in its iunumerable details, — and which we 
I ficarcely supfwse tliat it could have received fn.im the 
I original inventor of the art, there is a want of harmony or 
I unity in some of its fundamental principles, which seems to 
i betray a combination of di3erent and of discordant theoriee. I 
I allude more particularly to the view which it gives of the 
I nature of science and of demonstration, com))ared with Aris- 
I totle's well-known opinions concerning the natural progress of 
f the mind in the acquisition of knowledge. That the author of 
[ the (hyaiivn was fully aware of an incongruity so obvious, 
I there can be little doubt ; and it was not improbably with a 
[l-iew to disguise or to conceal it, that he was induced to avoid, 
P«s much as possible, every reference to examples ; and to adopt 
■that abstract and symbolical language, which nught divert the 

attention from the inanity of his demonstrations, by occupying 
1 a perpetual effort to unriddle the t<?rmB in which they are 



Nor does there seem to be anj-thing in theae suggestions 
1 (which I liazaid with much diffidence) inconsistent with Aris- 
Jtotle's own statement, in the concluding chapter of the book of 
ihtsms. This chapter has indeed (as far as I know) been 
I'Universally understood as advancing a claim to the whole art 
I of syllogism ;^ but I must acknowledge, that it appears to me to 
[ admit of a very fair construction, without supposing the claim to 
[ comprehend aS the doctjines delivered in the books of Anor- 



I trouble to Irutmlat^, through ihc medium 

pofthe FecQtkn, the Arabiu origiDal; rram 

vhich laiigukgn the koowledge of Arii- 

(illa'B iDgio, possMasd by tii« oricDtati, 

Vb mppDwil to hare bsen derivei). 

Ik cDncluBion of this trealiie," 
W )fae book of Sophitnu, ought not to he 
iMSrlooked: it nuoireill; relates, not to 
I' tlw present treatiBe only, bat also lo thn 
1 'KhottAMitjitie»aBi\T\>piao!ibtiunbor." 
— &ul'» jjnittym, for. L'hsp. T Mrt, 3. 



If 1 were aatiafiril ibsl this obHrva- 
lion IB just, I thould think that Dolbing 
ithoK of tho moat irrcBiBtlblo eridence 
cuuld be re»aon«bly opposed to tho 
direct usertion of An«IotlH. It is quite 
iuvonceivable, that he should have wil- 
fully roncealed or inisiepreBented tha 
truth, at a period when there could not 
fail to be many pbiloBophers in Greece, 
both ftble and willbg to expoM the 
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lytics. In support of this idea, it may be remarked, that wliile 
Aristotle strongly contrasts the dialectical art, as taught in the 
preceding treatise, with the art of disptUation as previously 
practised in Greece, he does not make the slightest reference 
to the distinction between demonstrative and dialectical syllo- 
gisms, or to those doctrines with respect to demonstration and 
science, which accord so ill with the general spirit of his philo- 
sophy. It does not seem, therefore, to be a very unreason- 
able supposition, that to these doctrines (with which, for many 
reasons, he might judge it expedient to incorporate his own 
inventions and innovations) he only gave that systematical and 
technical form, which, by its peculiar phraseology and other 
imposing appendages, was calculated at once to veil their im- 
perfections, and to gratify the vanity of those who should make 
them objects of study. It is surely not impossible, that the 
syllogistic theory may have existed as a subject of abstract 
speculation, long before any attempt was made to introduce 
the syllogism into the schools as a weapon of controversy, or to 
prescribe rules for the skilful and scientific management of a 
vivd voce dispute. 

It is true that Aristotle's language, upon this occasion, is 
somewhat loose and equivocal ; but it must be remembered, 
that it was addressed to his contemporaries, who were perfectly 
acquainted with the real extent of his merits as an inventor ; 
and to whom, accordingly, it was not necessary to state his 
pretensions in terms more definite and explicit. 

I shall only add, that this conjecture (supposing it for a 
moment to be sanctioned by the judgment of tlie learned) 
would still leave Aristotle in complete possession of by far the 
most ingenious and practical part of the scholastic logic ;^ while. 



' This was plainly the opinion of 
Cicero : — " In hac arte," he observes, 
speaking of the dialectical nrt, as it was 
cultivated by the Stoics, — " in hac arte, 
n modo est hcee ars^ nullum est praeccp- 
tum quomodo verum inveniatur, sed tan- 
tum est quomodo judicetur." And in a 
few sentences after, " Quare istam artem 



totam dimittamuR, quaB in excogitandis 
argumontis muta nimium est, in judi- 
candis nimium lo<juax." — {De Orat. 
lib. ii. [c. 38,] 86, 87.) The first sentence 
is literally applicable to the doctrine of 
syllogism considered theoretically ; the 
second contrasts the inutility of this 
doctrine with the importance of such 
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at the same time, should future researches verify the suspicions 
of Sir William Jones and others, that the first rudiments of 
the art were imported into Greece from the East, it would 
contribute to vindicate his character against that charge of 
plagiarism, and of unfairness towards his predecessors, which 
has been admitted even by some who speak with the most un- 
bounded reverence of his intellectual endowments. 

From the logic of Aristotle, I now proceed to that of Lord 
Bacon ; a logic which professes to guide us systematically in 
investigating the laws of nature, and in applying the knowledge 
thus acquired to the enlargement of human power, and the 
augmentation of human happiness. 

Of some of the fundamental rules by which this mode of 
philosophizing is more peculiarly distinguished, I intend to 
treat at considerable length ; duecting my attention chiefly to 
such questions as are connected with the theory of our intel- 
lectual faculties. In this point of view, the author has left 
much to be supplied by his successors ; the bent of his own 
genius having fortunately determined him rather to seize, by a 
sort of intuitive penetration, great practical results, than to 
indulge a comparatively sterile curiosity, by remounting to the 
first sources of experimental knowledge in the principles and 
laws of the human frame. It is to this humbler task that I 
propose to confine myself in the sequel. To follow him through 
the details of liis Method, would be inconsistent with the nature 
of my present undertaking. 



subjects as are treated of in Aristotle's 
Toj/ics. 

Whether Cicero and Quintilian did 
not overrate the advantages to be de- 
rived from the study of the Lod as an 
organ of invention, is a question alto- 
gether foreign to our present inquiries. 
That it was admirably adapted for those 
argumentative and rhetorical displays 



which were so highly valued in ancient 
times, there can be no doabt, after what 
these great masters of oratory have 
written on the subject ; but it does not 
follow, that, in the present state of so- 
ciety, it would reward the labours of 
those who wish to cultivate either the 
eloquence of the bar, or that which leads 
to distinction in our popular assemblies. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE METHOD OF INQUIKY POINTED OUT IN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL OR INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 

SECTION I. — MISTAKES OF THE ANCIENTS CONCERNING THE PRO- 
PER OBJECT OF PHILOSOPHY. — IDEAS OF BACON ON THE SAME 
SUBJECT. — INDUCTIVE REASONING. — ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESia 
— ^ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LEGITIMATE AND HYPO- 
THETICAL THEORIES. 

I HAVE had occasion to observe more than once, in the course 
of the foregoing speculations, that the object of physical science 
is not to trace necessary connexions, but to ascertain constant 
conjunctions ; not to investigate the nature of those efficient 
causes on which the phenomena of the universe ultimately 
depend, but to examine with accuracy what the phenomena 
are, and what the general laws by which they are regulated. 

In order to save repetitions, I here l)eg leave to refer to some 
observations on tliis subject in the first volume. I request 
more particularly the reader's attention to what I have said, in 
the second Section of the first Chapter, on the distinction be- 
tween phys^ical and efficient Causes, and on the origin of that 
bias of the imagination wliich leads us to confound them under 
one common name. That, when we see two events constantly 
conjoined as antecedent and consequent, our natural apprehen- 
sions dispose us to associate the idea of causation or efficiency 
with the former, and to ascribe to it that power or energy l)y 
which the change was produced, is a fact obvious and unques- 
tionable ; and hence it is, that in all languages, the series of 
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phyacal cairaes and effects is metaphoriaLUr likened to a chain, 
the lints of which are supposed to be indissoluhly atid neces- 
sarilr DonnecJeti. The elighU^st reflection, at the same time, 
mast sattHtS' as that these apprehensions are inoonsi^tout and 
evco absurd, onr knowli'dge of physical events reiiching no 
farther than to Uie laws which regulate tlieir siicceasioD, and 
the words poicrr and energy expressing attributes not of 
Hatter but of Mind. It is by a uatural bias or association 
somewhat ^milar, (as I have remarked in the section above- 
mentioned,) that we connect our sensations of colour with the 
primary qualities of body.' 

TMs idea of the ol^ect of physical science (which may be 
justly regarded as the ground-work of Bacon's Novam Organon) 
diETcrs esnentially from that which was entertained by the an- 
cients ; according to whom, " Philosophy is the science of 
causes." If, indeed, by causes they had meant merely the con- 
stant forerunners or antecedents of events, the detiuition would 
have coincided nearly with the statement which I have given. 
But it IB evident, that by caiucs they mennt such autccedente 
OS were necessarily connected with the efleclB, and from a know- 
ledge of which the effects might be foreseen and demonstrated ; 
and it was owing to this confiisioo between tlie proper objects 
of physics and of metaphysics, that, neglecting the observation 
of facts exposed to the examination of their senses, Uicy v«nly 



' Were it nut for (Iiii biai of Ihe im. 
H^atLon 10 hteutirji effidenl witli pUj- 
■ic*] ctUMs, tbe altenlion wnnld be con. 
tinnallj diT«rl«il from tho nocemair 
tmunesa nf life, aud Ihe useful (iierdso 
o!oat fMiiltieB suipenJal, io a fruitlnsa 
«ton»hment al lliat hidilcn tuachtoory, 
om which nature hai drawn «a iui' 
penetrable veil. To prevent tliis iucoii. 
venimt diitniction of Uiou^ht, a farther 
{ntmnon is luaitu in that gmdual rniJ 
imfiprceptible proc«na by which the 
rhangei in llie ntsto of ilio Univerav 
are, in iieaeral, BL-ciimp1ishe<t, U nn 
■nirul w a T4-geUblo were brouKbt inln 



IJTDc, (he event would nit bw in ilwlf 
nioro wondeinil llian llieit alow growlli 
to malnrity Irom an embryo, or from a 
■»d. But, uu lliu riinu«r auiipotitlMi, 
iberp is nu man who would not perceivn 
and BCknowbnlgo (lu iiumeiliula agcTicy 
of BO intelligent cause; wberuas, ac- 
cording tu Ihe actuni order of tUinga, 
tbe cOect steola bo iuKiioibly un the 
□bBsrvoliun, thul it excite* lillle ot no 
ciiriuaity, eieeptjng in tboie who pee- 
Ben a efficient degree uf re)ln;tion to 
cuDtraat the prencnt ttate uflhe ot^ecta 
around Uiein, witli their Bnt origiu, 
und wilh llio prnpnjBWTo alngei of their 
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attempted, by synthetical reasoning, to deduce, as necessary 
consequences from their supposed causes, the phenomena and 
laws of nature. — " Causa ea est," says Cicero, *' quaa id efficit 
cujus est causa. Non sic causa intelligi debet, ut quod cuique 
antecedat, id ei causa sit ; sed quod cuique efficienter antecedat 
. . . Itaque dicebat Cameades ne Apollinem quidem posse 
dicere futura, nisi ea, quorum causas natura ita contineret, ut 
ea fieri necesse esset. . . . Causis enim efficientibus quamque 
rem cognitis, posse denique sciri quid futurum esset" ^ 

From this disposition to confound efficient with physical 
causes, may be traced tlie greater part of the theories recorded 
in the history of philosophy. It is this which has given rise to 
the attempts, both in ancient and modern times, to account for 
all the phenomena of moving bodies by means of impulse ;^ 



> De Fato, 48, 49, [cc. 15, U.—Ed.] 
The language of Aristotle is equally 
explicit. ^ILvifrtLfitu \i •lifAtim tmmrr0f 

riv M»rk ^v/itfitfin»i(i •<*'*» rifv r mirimv 
»iiifAiim yi*iif»ti9j it* i}* ri w^iyf^A itf-rif, 
«ri Xrniifv mirim irr/, ««2 fnii tviixtrm 
T$»r tiXXai0f 1x***' " Sciri autem puta- 
mu8 unamquanique rem siiuplicitcr, non 
Bophistico modo, id est accideuti, cum 
putamus cauBnm cognosccre propter 
quam res cht, ejus rci causam OBse, nee 
poHse earn aliter so habere." — Amd. 
I^/tt.f lib. i. cap. ii. [{ 1 .] 

Nothing, however, can place in so 
strong a light Aristotle's idea of the 
connexion between pliysical causes and 
efff*ct8, as the analogy which he con- 
ceiTed it to bear to the connexion be- 
tween the links of a mathematical chain 
of reasoning. Nor is this mode of speak- 
ing abandoned by his modem followers. 
" To deny a first cause," says Dr. (billies, 
" is to deny all causation : to deny 
axioms is, for the same reason, to deny 
all demonstration."— (Vol. i. p. 108.) 
And in another passage, " We know a 
mathematical proposition, when we know 
the causes that make it true. In de- 
monstration, tlio proniisoH are thi? causes 



of the conclusion, and therefore prior to 
it. We cannot, therefore, demonstrate 
things in a circle, supporting the pre- 
mises by the conclusion ; because this 
would be to suppose, that the one pro- 
position could be both prior and poste- 
rior to the other."— (Ibid. p. 96.) (Can 
one mathematical theorem be said to be 
prior to another in any other sense, than 
in ret>pect of the order in which they 
arc first presented to our knowledge ?) 

• See Philosophy of the Human, Miud, 
vol. i. chap. i. sect. 2. 

With respect to the connexion be- 
tween impiUse and motion, I have the 
misfortune to differ from my very learned 
and highly respected friend, M. Prevost 
of Geneva, whose opinions on this point 
may be collected from the two following 
sentences : — *' I^a cause diflcre du simple 
signe prccurseur, par sa force, ou son 
cnergie pn>ductive. — LMmpulsion est un 
plicnorat^ne si commun, soumis A dcs 
lois si bien discutees, et si universellcs, 
que toute cause qui s*y reduit semble 
former une classc eminente, et meritcr 
seule le nom d* Jir/cn/." — Esmis de Phi- 
losophic, tome ii. pp. 174, 175. 

I have read with great attention all 
that M. Prevost has so ingeniously urged 
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aud it is this also which has suggested the simpler expedient of 
explaining them by the agency of minds united with the par- 
ticles of matter.^ As the communication of motion by apparent 
impulse, and our own power to produce motion by a volition of 
the mind, are two facts of which, from our earliest infancy, we 
have every moment had experience ; we are apt to fancy that 
we understand perfectly the nexus by which cause and eflfect are 
here necessarily conjoined ; and it requires a good deal of re- 
flection to satisfy us that, in both cases, we are as completely in 
the dark, as in our guesses concerning the ultimate causes of 
magnetism or of gravitation. The dreams of the Pythagorean 
school, with respect to analogies or harmonies between the con- 
stitution of the universe and the mathematical properties of 
figures and of numbers, were buggested by the same idea of 
necessary connexions existing among physical phenomena, ana- 
logous to those which link together the theorems of geometry 
or of arithmetic ; and by the same fruitless hope of penetrating, 
by abstract and synthetical reasoning, into the mysterious pro- 
cesses of nature. 

Beside this universal and irresistible bias of the imagination, 
there were some peculiarities in the genius and scientific taste 
of Aristotle, which gave birth to various errors calculated to 
mislead his followers in their physical inquiries. Among these 



in vindication of the theory of his illus- 
trious countryman Le Sage, but without 
experiencing that conviction which I 
have in general received from his rea- 
sonings. The arguments of Locke and 
Hume on the other side of the question, 
appear to my judgment, the longer I 
reflect on them, the more irresiHtiblc ; 
not to mention the powerful support 
which they derive from the subsequent 
speculations of Boscovich. — See Locke's 
Essay ^ book ii. chap, xxiii. sects. 28, 29 ; 
and Hume's Essay on Necessary Con- 
iicxion^ part i. 

In employing the word misfortune^ on 
this occasion, I have no wish to pay an 
unmeaning compliment, but merely to 



express the painful diffidence which I 
always feel in my own conclusions, when 
they happen to be at variance with those 
of a writer equally distinguished by the 
depth and by the candour of his philo- 
sophical researches. 

For some additional illustrations of 
M. Prevost's opinion on this subject, see 
Api>endix. 

^ To this last clans of theories may 
also be referred the explanations of phy- 
sical phenomena by such causes as sym- 
pathies, antipathies, Nature's horror of 
a void, &c., and other phrases borrowed 
by analogy from the attributes of ani- 
mated l>cing8. 
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errors may be mentioned^ as one of the most important, the dis- 
tinction of causes (introduced by him) into the Efficient, the 
Material, the Formal, and the Final ; a distinction which, as 
Dr. Reid justly observes, amounts only (like many other of Aris- 
totle's) to an explanation of the different meanings of an ambi- 
guous word ; and which, therefore, was fitter for a dictionary of 
the Greek language than for a philosophical treatise.^ Of the 
effect of this enumeration of causes in distracting the attention, 
some idea may be formed, when it is recollected, that, according 
to Aristotle, it is the business of the philosopher to reason de- 
monstratively from all the four.^ 

The same predilection of Aristotle for logical, or rather 
verbal subtleties, encouraged for many ages, that passion for 
jhnciful and frivolous distinctions, which is so adverse to the 
useful exercise of the intellectual powers. Of its tendency to 
check the progress of physical knowledge, the reader will be 
enabled to judge for himself, by perusing the 16th and 17th 
chapters of Mr. Harris's Philosophical Arrangements ; which 
chapters contain a very elaborate and not inelegant view of 
what the author is pleased to call the ancient Theory of Motion. 
A later writer of the same school [Lord Monboddo] has even 
gone so far as to assert, that it is such researches alone which 
merit the title of the Philosophy of Motion ; and that the con- 
clusions of Galileo and of Newton — amounting (as they un- 
questionably do) to nothing more than a classification and 
generalization of facts — deserve no higher an appellation than 
that of Natural Histoi^j} 

In contrasting, as I have now done, the spirit of Bacon's 
mode of philosophizing with that of the ancients, I do not 
mean to extol his own notions concerning the relation of Cause 
and Effect in physics, as i^eculiarly correct and consistent. On 

* Account of A ristotU^s Jx>gie, chap. judicious and discriminating. " Le 

ii. sect. 3. principal defaut qu'on y p«nt trouver, 

■ Nat. AiisdtU. lib. ii. cap. vii. n'est pas qu'ello soil fausse, mais c'est 

^ Ancient MetaphyaicA, pcuiim. — The au contrairc qu'ello est trop vraie, et 

censure bestowed on Aristotle's Phytics, qu'elle nc nous apprcnd quo des chosos 

by the authors of the French Troalise qu'il est impossible d'ipnorer."—(Se<nnd 

of J/opic, entitled L'Arl dc Pemer, is Pisrours.) 
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the coutrary, it seems to me evident, that he was led to his 
logical conclusions, not by any metaphysical analysis of his 
ideas, but by a conviction founded on a review of the labours 
of his predecessors, that the plan of inquiry by which they had 
been guided must have been erroneous. If he had perceived 
as clearly as Barrow, Berkeley, Hume, and many others have 
done since his time,^ that there is not a single instance in 
which we are able to trace a necessary connexion between two 
successive events, or to explain in what maimer the one follows 
from the other as an infallible consequence, he would have 
been naturally led to state liis principles in a form far more 
concise and methodical, and to lay aside much of that scholastic 
jargon by which his meaning is occasionally obscured. Not- 
withstanding, however, this vagueness and indistinctness in his 
language, his comprehensive and penetrating understanding, 
enlightened by a discriminating survey of the fruitless inquiries 
of former ages, enabled him to describe, in the strongest and 
happiest terms, the nature, the object, and the limits of philo- 
sophical investigation. The most valuable part of his works, 
at the same time, consists perhaps in his reflections on the 
errors of his predecessors, and on the various causes which have 
retarded the progress of the sciences and the improvement of 
the human mind. That he should have executed, with com- 
plete success, a system of logical precepts for the prosecution of 



* In oHuding to the relation between 
cause and efifect, Bacon sometimeB in- 
dulges his fancy in adopting metaphori- 
cal and popular expressions. " Namquc 
in limine Philosophic, cum secundae 
causae, tanquam sensibus proximffi, in- 
gerant se roenti humanie, mensque ipsa 
in illis haereat, atque commoretur, obli- 
vio primae causae obrepere possit. Sin 
quis ultcrius pergat, caujinrumque de- 
pendeniiam, Beriem^ ei concatenatiotiem, 
atque opera providentiae intueatur, tunc 
secundum poetanim mythologiam, facile 
credet, summum naturali* catenoi an' 
nt/Ztim pedi solii Jovis affigi.'' — {De Atuj. 
Scient. lib. i.) This is very nearly the 



language of 8eneca. " Cum fatum 
nihil aliud sit quam aeries implexa 
causarvm, ille est prima omnium causa 
ex qu& ceterae pendent." 

In other instances he speaks (and, in 
my opinion, much more philosophically) 
of the " opus quod operatur Deus a 
primordio usque ad finem;" a branch 
of knowledge which he expressly de- 
scribes as placed l>eyond the examina- 
tion of the human faculties. But this 
speculation, although the most interest- 
ing that can employ our thoughts, has 
no immediate connexion with the logic 
of physical science. — See Note N. 
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experimental inquiries, at a period when these were, for the 
first time, beginning to engage the attention of the curions, was 
altogether impossible; and yet in his attempt towards this 
undertaking, he has displayed a reach of thought and a just- 
ness of anticipation, which, when compared with the discoveries 
of the two succeeding centuries, seem frequently to partake of 
the nature of prophecy. " Prout Physica majora indies incre- 
menta capiet, et nova axiomata educet, eo mathematicie nova 
opera in multis indigebit, et plures demum fient mathematics 
mixtaB."^ Had he foreseen all the researches of the Newtonian 
school, his language could not have been more precise or more 
decided. 

*' Bacon," it has been observed by Mr. Hume, " was ignorant 
of geometry, and only pointed out at a distance the road to 
true philosophy." — " As an author and philosopher," therefore, 
this historian pronounces him, " though very estimable^ yet 
inferior to his contemporary G^alileo, perhaps even to Kepler."^ 
— The parallel is by no means happily imagined, inasmuch as 
the individuals whom it brings into contrast, directed their at- 
tention to pursuits essentially diflferent, and were characterized 
by mental powers unsusceptible of comparison. Asa geometer 
or astronomer, Bacon has certainly no claim whatever to dis- 
tinction ; nor can it even be said, that as an experimentalist, 
he has enriched science by one important discovery ; but, in 
just and enlarged conceptions of the projier aim of philosophical 
researches, and of the means of conducting them, how far does 
he rise above the level of his age ! Nothing, indeed, can place 
this in so strong a light as the history of Kepler himself, un- 



* De Aug. Scient. lib. iii. cap. vi. 

By the word Axioms Bacon means a 
general principle obtained by induction, 
from which wo may safely proceed to 
reason synthetically. It is to be re- 
gretted, that he did not make choice of 
a less equivocal term, as Newton has 
plainly l)een misled by his example, in 
the very illogical application of this 
name U) the laws of motion, and tothoso 
'ti*nirTn\ facts which servo as the basiM 



of our reasonings in catoptrics and diop- 
trics. — (See pp. 34, 36, of this volume.) 

I shall take this opportunity to re- 
mark, that Newton had evidently studied 
Bacon's writings with care, and has 
followed them (sometimes too implicit- 
ly) in his logical phraseology. Of this 
remark, various other proofs will occur 
afien^'ards. 

^ History of Km fland. Ap]»ondix to 
the ivign of James T. 
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questionably one of the most extraordinary persons who adorned 
that memorable period, but deeply infected, as his writings 
shew, with prejudices borrowed from tlie most remote antiquity. 
The mysterious theories of the Pythagoreans, which I formerly 
mentioned, and which professed to find in the mathematical 
properties of figm-es and numbers, an explanation of the sys- 
tem of the universe, seem, from one of his earlier publications, 
to have made a strong impression on his imagination ;^ while, 



* My$terium Cosmographicum^ de 
admirabili proportione orbium ccelestium 
deque causis coclorum numeri, magni- 
tudinis, motnumque periodiconim ge- 
Duinig et propriis, demonstratum per 
quinque regularia (xyrpora Geometrical 
1598. Kepler informs us, that lie sent 
a copy of this book to Tycho Brahe; 
the subject of whose answer he has had 
the candour to record. " Argumentum 
literarum Brahci hoc erat, ut snspcnsis 
spcculationibus ^ priori dcsccndentibus, 
animum potius ad observationes quas 
simul ofierebat, considerandas adjicc- 
rem, in que iis primo gradu facto, posted 
demum ad causas asceuderem." — To 
this excellent advice the subsequent dis- 
coveries, which have immortalized the 
name of Kepler, may (in the opinion of 
Mr. Maclaurin) be ascribed. — Account 
of Newton* 8 Discover ies^ book i. c. iii. 

An aphorism of Lord Bacon, concern- 
ing the relation which Mathematics 
bears to Natural Philosophy, exhibits a 
singular contrast to the aim and spirit 
of the Mysterium Cosmographicum. 
" In secunda schola Platonis, Procli et 
aliorum, Naturalis Philosophia infecta 
et comipta fuit, per Mathematicam ; 
qiUK Philosophiam NcUuralem ter- 
minare^ non generare aut procreare 
debet.** — {Nov. Org. lib. i. aphor. xcvi.) 
The very slender knowledge of this 
science which Bacon probably possessed, 
renders it only the more wonderful that 
he should have been so fortunate in 
seizing, or rather in divining, its 



genuine use and application in physical 
researches. 

ITie ignorance of geometry with 
which Mr. Hume reproaches Bacon, 
will not appear surprising, when it is 
considered, that sixty years after the 
time when he left Cambridge, mathema- 
tical studies were scarcely known in 
that University. For this fact we have 
the direct testimony of Dr. Wallis, 
(afterwards Astronomical Professor at 
Oxford,) who was admitted at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1632, and who 
informs us, that at that time " Mathe- 
matics were scarcely looked upon as 
Academical Studies, but rather Me- 
chanicalj as the business of traders, 
merchants, seamen, carpenters, sur- 
veyors of land, and almanack-makers in 
London." — " Among more than two 
hundred students in our College, I do 
not know of any two who had more 
than I, (if so much,) which was then but 
little, and but very few in that whole 
University. For the study of Mathe- 
matics was then more cultivated in Lon- 
don than in the Universities." 

See an Account of some passages in 
the Life of Dr. Wallis, written by him- 
self when he was upwards of eighty, 
and published by Hcame, in his edition 
of Langtoft*8 Chronicle. 

The same writer from whom this in- 
formation is derived, lived to see, not 
only the institution of the Royal Society 
of London, but the illustration which 
the University of Cambridge derived 
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at an after period of life, he indulged himself in a train of 
thinking about the cames of the planetary motions, approach- 
ing to the speculations of the late learned author of Ancient 
Metaphysics. 

" Nego," says he, in his Commentaries on the Planet Mars, 
"uUum motura perennem non rectum a Deo conditum esse 
pradsidio mentali destitutum. Hujus motoris manifestum est 
duo fore munia; alterum ut facultate poUeat trausvectandi 
corporis ; alterum ut scientia praBditus sit inveniendi circularem 
' limitem per illam puram auram cetheriam nullis hujusmodi 
regionibus distinctam." In another part of his work, he 
seriously gives it as his opinion, that the minds of the planets 
must have a power of making constant observations on the 
sun's apparent diameter, that they may thereby be enabled so 
to regulate their motions, as to describe areas proportional to 
the times. " Credibile est itaque, si qu& facultate prsdditi sint 
motores illi observandsB hujus diametri, eam tanto esse argu- 
tiorem quam sunt oculi nostri, quanto opus ejus et perennis 
motio nostris turbulentis et c(mitiBis negotiis est constantior. 

"An ergo binos singulis planetis tribues oculos Keplere! 
Nequaquam. Neque est necesse. Neque enim ut moveri 
possint, pedes ipsis atque alas sunt tribuenda3." 

From such extravagancies as these, how wide the transition 
to the first sentence of the Novum Organon ! " Homo Natuile 

MINISTER ET INTERPRES TANTUM FACIT ET INTELLIOIT QUANTUM 
DE NATURiE ORDINE RE VEL MENTE OBSERVAVERIT, NEC AMPLIUS 
SCIT AUT POTEST." 

In calling man the interpreter of Nature, Bacon had plainly 
the same idea of the object of physics, which I attempted to 
convey, when I said, that what are commonly called the causes 
of phenomena, are only their established antecedents or sign^ ; 
and the same analogy which this expression suggests to the 
fancy, has been enlarged upon, at considerable length, by the 

from the names of Barrow and of New- tributod, more tlian any other single 

ton ; and even survived, for seventeen cause, to give this sudden impulse to 

years, the publication of Newton's Prin- science in England, it is impossible to 

cipia. That I^nrd Bacon^s writings con- doubt. 
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inventive and philoeophical Bishop of Cloyne, as the best illus- 
tration which he could give of the doctrine in question. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to select another equally apposite 
and luminous ; and not less difficult to find an author equally 
qualified to a\'ail himself of its aid I ^all make no apology, 
therefore, for borrowing his words. 

^^ There is a certain analog}', constancy, and uniformity, in 
the phenomena or appearances of nature, which are a founda- 
tion for general rules ; and these are a grammar for the under- 
standing of nature, or that series of effects in the viable world, 
whereby we are enabled to foresee what ^ill come to pass in 
the natural course of things. Plotinus observes, in Ids third 
Ennead, that the art of presaging is, in some sort, the reading 
of natural letters denoting order; and that so far forth as 
analogy obtains in the miiverse, there may be vaticination. 
And, in reality, he that foretells the motions of the planets, or 
the effects of medicines, or the results of chemical or mechanical 
experiments, may be said to do it by natural x'aticination. 

" We know a thing when we understand it, and we under- 
stand it when we can interpret or tell what it signifies. Strictly 
the sense knows nothing. We perceive, indeed, sounds by 
hearing, and characters by sight ; but we are not, therefore, 
said to understand them. After the same manner, the phe- 
nomena of nature are alike visible to all; but all have not 
alike learned the connexion of natural signs, or understand 
what they signify, or know how to vaticinate by them. There 
is no question, says Socrates (in Theceteto,) concerniDg that 
which is agreeable to each person, but concerning what will 
in time to come be agreeable, of which all men are not equally 
judges. He that foreknoweth what will be, in every kind, is 
the wisest. According to Socrates, you and the cook may 
judge of a dish on the table equally well ; but while the dish 
is making, the cook can better foretell what will ensue from 
this or that manner of composing ii Nor is this manner of 
reasoning confined only to morals or politics, but extends also 
to natural science. 

" As the natural connexion of signs with the things signi- 
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fied is regular and constant, it forms a sort of rational dis- 
course, and is therefore the immediate effect of an intelligent 
cause."^ 

The same language, with respect to the office and use of 
philosophy, has been adopted by Reid, and at a much earlier 
period by Hobbes ; and it was evidently by a similar train of 
thinking (as I already hinted) that Bacon was led to call philo- 
sophy (he interpretation of nature. 

According to the doctrine now stilted, the highest, or rather 
the only proper object of Physics, is to ascertain those esta- 
blished conjunctions of successive events, which constitute the 
order of the universe ; to record the ph(»nomena which it ex- 
hibits to our obser\'ations, or which it discloses to our experi- 
ments, and to refer these phenomena to their general laws* 
While we are apt to fancy, therefore, (agreeably to popular 
conceptions and language,) that we are investigating efficient 
causes, we are, in reality, only generalizing effects ; and when 
we advance from discovery to discovery, we do nothing more 
than resolve our former conclusions into others still more com- 
prehensive. It was thus that Galileo and Torricelli proceeded 
in proving that all terrestrial bodies gravitate towards the 
earth ; and that the apparent levity of some of them is merely 
owing to the greater gravity of the atmosphere. In esta- 
blishing this important conclusion, tlioy only generalized the 
law of gravity, by reconciling with it a variety of seeming ex- 
ceptions ; but they threw no light whatever on that mysterious 
power, in consequence of which all these phenomena take place. 
In like manner, when Newton shewed that the stime law of 
gravity extends to the celestial spaces, and that the power by 
which the moon and planets are retained in their orbits, is pre- 
cisely similar in its eflfects to that which is manifested in the 
fall of a stone, — he left the efficient cause of gravity as much 
in the dark as ever, and only generalized still farther the con- 
clusions of his predecessors. It was, indeed, tlie most astonish- 
ing and sublime discovery which occurs in the history of 

» Sirh: or a Chain of PhiloMophical Virtues of Tar- Water, g§ 252, 253, 
J?f.flee!wnft and Inquiries concfrning the 25 4. 
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science;— a discovery not of less coneenuence in Natural Re- 
Ugion than in Natural PhiloBophj-, — and which at once demon- 
strated (in direct contradiction to all tho ancient aystoniB) tbat 
tiie phenomena exhibited by the heavenly bodies, are regidated 
ty the same laws which fall imder our observation on the sur- 
isce of this globe. Still, however, it was not the discovery of 
an efficient cauEe, but only the generalization of a &ct.^ 

From wliat has been said, it is suiBciently evident, tliat the 
/ultimate object wliich the philosopher aims at in his researches, 
is precisely the same with that which every man of plain 
nnderstanding, however uneducated, has in view, when he re- 
marks the events which fall under liia observation, in order to 
obtain rules for the future regulation of his conduct. The 
more knowledge of tliis kind we acquire, the better can we 
Bccommodate our conduct to tlie established course of things ; 
and the more are we enabled to avail ourselves of natural 
agents as instruments for accompHahiiig our purposes. It is 
with truth, therefore, that Bacon so often repeats, that " everj' 
accesHon which Man gains to lus knowledge ia also an accession 

his power, and extends the limits of his empire over the 
world which he Inliahits." 

The knowledge of the philosopher differs from that informa- 
tion which is the fruit of common experience, not in kind, hut 



The lavi of oltraotion and rc|i(i1- 

re lo be ragurdoJ lulBvaortootion, 

hose only bh rulea or niBlJwds ul)- 

■erved in ihe production of nsturitl 

~ tlie elEcieut und Gnid aBusea 

yrhnmt are not of mechanical conndem- 

CcrlBinlj if the eiplainiog n 

' (o SMijjn ita proper 

li cuiae, It ahould aecni 
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and la occooDl for particnlar 
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Tolea." — B«rki!lt>;> SIrit. 
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" The worda attroetiim and repuiium 
may, in compliance «nth oualoin, ho 
uacd where, accurately spenking, motiou 
nlone ia nicanl." " Allniclion cannot 
produce, and in that aenee account lor, 
the phonomeDa; being itBolfone oftlte 
phcDooiGna produced unJ lo be acroiint- 
ed for."— IWd. 

For Bome »ery important as wall na 
rvGuad oheervaliooa oa the respoctiTe 
proyincea of phyaica and of motaphjaiea 
in the theory of motion, aee a Tract by 
Dr. Berkeley, firal publiahed at London 
in 1721. The title ii. De Motu; liiw 
lie itotut principio ft nnlura, fl ilt 
enu4a tommiinim'ion'* Moluum. 
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in d^;ree. The latter is, in general, confined to Buch facts as 
present themselves spontaneously to the eye ; and so beautifnlly 
is the order of nature adapted to our wants and necessities, 
that while those laws in which we are most deeply interested 
are obtruded on our notice from our earliest infancy, others are 
more or less removed^ from the immediate examination of our 
senses, to stimulate curiosity, and to present a reward to in- 
dustry. That a heavy body, when unsupported, will fall down- 
wards ; that a painful sensation would be felt, if the skin were 
punctured or lacerated ; that life might be destroyed by plung- 
ing into a river, or by throwing one's self headlong from a pre- 
cipice, are facts as well known to the savage as to the philoso- 
pher, and of which the ignorance would be equally fatal to 
both. For acquiring this, and other information of the same 
sort, little else is requisite than the use of our perceptive 
organs: And, accordingly, it is familiar to every man, long 
before the period that, in his maturer years, falls under the re- 
txospect of memory. 

For acquiring a knowledge of facts more recondite, obaervd- 
Hon and experimerit must be employed ;^ and, accordingly, the 
use of these media forms one of the characteristical circum- 
stances by which the studies of the philosopher are distinguished 



* To these Condorcet adds calculation, 
"Bacon," lie observes, "has revealed 
the true method of studyiog'nature, by 
employing the three instruments with 
which she has furnished us for the dis- 
covery of her secrets — observation, ex- 
periment, and calculation." — {Taileau 
Hiitorique des progrls de V Esprit Hu- 
main.) In this enumeration, it appears 
to me that there is a great defect, in 
point of logical distinctness. Calcula- 
tion is certainly not an instrument of 
discovery at all analogous to experi- 
ment and observation; it can accom- 
plish nothing in the study of nature, 
till they have supplied the materials, 
and is, indeed, only one of the many 
arts by which we are enabled to give a 
greater degree of accuracy to their re- 



sults. The use of optical glasses, of the 
thermometer and barometer, of time- 
pieces, and of all the various instru- 
ments of practical geometry, might, 
with equal propriety, have been added 
to the list. 

The advantages, at the same time, 
which Natural Philosophy has derived 
in modem times, from the arithmetical 
precision thus given to scientific details, 
must be allowed to be immense; and 
they would be well entitled to an ample 
illustration in a svstem of inductive 
logic. To those who may wish to pro- 
secute the subject in this view, I would 
beg leave to suggest the word mensura- 
tion as equally precise, and more com- 
prehensive, than the word calculatiom, 
as employed by Condorcei 
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1 the experience of the multitude. How much the stock of 

Fhis informalioa must thereby be enlarged is sufficiently^mani- 

By habite of scientific attention, his accuracy as an 

■Dbserver is improved, and a precision is given to his judgment, 

sentially dilferent from the vagueness of ordinaiy perception ; 

' Iq' a combination of his own observations with those made by 

others, he arrives at many conclusions unknown to those who 

are prevent*^, by the necessary avocations of human life, from 

^ indulging the impulse of a speculative curiosity, while the 

I experiments which his ingenuity devises, enable him to place 

\ nature in situations in wliich she never presents herself spou- 

ineoosly to new, and to extort from her secrets over wliich 

jhe draws a veil to the eyes of others.' 



' These primBiy anJ esgsntia! orgBDS 
p tf accurate informalioa, (obteroaliim 
l«ad txpaimrM,) nbicb iurniah the 
T Itans to the whole EuperBtructare uT 
|:yl>^cal •cienee, ara verjr clearly uid 
'lel; deacnbed by Boeoneh, in 
hi* notfii on Siny'a porro. 
ie 8j/tlemnte ifundi, " Obifrcalii/aei 
it qtecUndo id qiiod imlurn per le 
n spoate exhiheti hujuunodi cunt 
■aatralianea pertinanleB ail HBtrono- 
9t bulDrian naturalem. Kxptri- 
nUa fiunt puncndn naluram to G«a 
rcumatBnlias. in quiLns debeal ogere 
t Dobii oatsudcre id quod qiuerimus, 
quod peitiael ad physicam MpnriuGn- 
talem. Farro et furro el ipu ulimur, ac 
diaaolvimoa, per vim, compngom carpo. 

I mm, potUaimum in cliFDua, ol iiaturan] 

^^Klliodoxiniodo velut tonjucatea cogimus 
^HmtcUt* ana wcrela." 
^^K I have elMwhera ram^ked, that the 
^^HJbyiicat diKoverica of the niodema hsTe 
I bwD chiefly owing to the ikiU'ul conlri- 
TMice aod conduct of ajierantule ; aoii 
tbat this method of intcrrognling nature 

wu, in a great meaaura, DnkiiDwn to 

icienta. — {PhilatoplMal Eitajil, 
\ 4to, p. 3G.) Even Aristotle himaelf is 
T ao^owledged, b^ oao of his laost de- 



Toltd odmiren, to lure confined bim- 
■elf chiefly lo obiervcaiott; and ia, on 
tbia very giouud, proudly conltaated 
wilb tie ompirionl esperinientaliata of 
lbs preeiint times. " Ariitolla," eaya 
Dr. OUIioa, " wiia cnntentpd vitb catch- 
ing Dolurc ID the (net. citbout attempt- 
ing, after tbu modem Isabuni, lo put 
ber t» ibe torture ; and in rcjectinj; oi- 
pcrimcnts opcruec, toilBotne, or pniorol, 
either lo tbeir objects or their aulhara, 
be WB3 Juatificd by the bnbita of think- 
ing almost aniverully pnvakat iu kia 
ago and couutry. Edocaled \a fr«e 
and martial r^publioa, corclcaa of wealth 
bccanaa UDtomijited by luxury, lie 
whole ll'lbe of ancient Piiilusopbera de- 
dicated themselves to agreeable only 
and liberal purmita, wilb too proud a 
diadoin of arta merely useliil or Inora- 
tive. Thty ranked with the iirat olaw 
of cidieuB ; and, as such, wore not 
to b« lightly snlgecteil Xo unwboltBomo 
or diaguating employments. To bead 
liver a furnace, inhaling noxioua steams, 
to torture animals, or to touch dead 
bodies, appeared to them operations not 
more roiabocoming tbeir humanity, than 
unatiilable to Ibeir dignity. For aucli 
diaccn'eriea as ihe healing and midng 
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But the ol)8ervationB and experimcnta of the pliilosoplicr ftrt 
commonly only a etep towards a farther end, Tbis end is, 
first^ to resolve particular facte into other facts more smiplo 
end comprelicDsi^'e ; and, secondly, to apply these general tacts 
{or, as they arc usually called, these laws ofntUure) to a syn- 
thetical explonatiou of particular plieuomcoo. These two 
processes of the mind, together with that judicious employmeut 
of observ'ation and experiment which tliey presuppose, eicluiUBt 
the whole business of philosopliical iavestigatioa ; and 
great object of the rules of philosoptiiziiig is to shew in 
maniieF they ought to be conducted. 

I. For the more complete illustration of thb fundaini 



lUlUBt 



of bodies ofTora to fnqiiisitiie curiosity, 
Uie D«tanliiib nf (tnicce tmated to 
■Uvea Uld B»ir»liM7 tnochuiica, whnu 
povcrt}!' or nriricn ti-niptcil ibaiti to 
work in nieUla naA mincrala, «nJ to 
}irodace, b; unwearied Inbonr, tlioio co- 
lonred and wralptured oniMncutM, lliow 
ffiiat, rioK*, cupH, nnd viwes, end nthor 
ftdniired but frirolout clrgimi^icB. or 
which (in th* opinion of good jndgoB of 
art) oiir bouUd chnniislrjr uMiiiot pro- 
duoD the mnteiub, nor, vero the mato- 
riali nt hand, iuppl; n* witb ioiilniiiKniti 
Si to iluiiie. Tlin workthopi of tntdos- 
won tboft rtToakd those iiiy>lorioB which 
■re now «oughi fur in collars and U- 
bonlorioa ; and nieful knowicdge, per- 
hl^w. wu not ibo leia likely to b« 
•dvMoed whil« the «rf« were confineil 
to irliita only, nor 6urt» the more likfly 
to b« pcrverUd, in orilpr to support 
fWvonriU th«oriea, liclnre the ompiric 
bkd jet Hsumcd ths duup, lUid oaurtwil 
iho function* of ths i>liiloi«ipliBr," — 
ZVoruZolton cf AntlotU'i Elhiet and 
Fblitkt. rol, i. p. 161, Sd EJil. 

In Bnolher faangt, we ura lold bf 
the ume ftutbor, that " the lenrning of 
rireecn prqierl/ tcrmlnAlei in tbo t^ta- 
giiite, by whditi it wu finally nmbndled 
into one i^at work; a laork ralher 
impairnH (Aon improvrd by thr latmtiTi 



^tuoouJiitgagul" — Ibid., p. i. of the 

Notwidutanding the length of thin 
note, t miut beg icKre to add to it a 
■linrt eilrw:! from ono of the ■phuriloii 
of Lord Damn.— "Of the cnUria for 
guiding uar Judgment among ao many 
ilifTeranl and di»unnlaat scliuoU. Uwre 
ii nana more lo bo relied on, than that 
whioh ii eiliibitod by their ^rvitf ; Gir 
■he IViiila of any apectiUtiye doctnas, 
M the inTnntioM which it hu rtally 
pnidneed, are, ai it w«re, tponiorB or 
Touchnm lor the truths which it oon- 
tain*. Nnv, it ia well known, Ibal 
from the philuauphy of ibo (irceka, with 
Its nnmerona dnri tutive airliooU, bantl; 
one experimental diecarary can be ccd- 
lectvd which has any tendency to aid 
or to amvlioraln die oouditiria of man, 
or which is entitled to rank with tb« 
ackaowiedgad prinriplea of gen nine 
acienoo."^" Wborofore, a* in religion, 
rsilli ia proved by its worki, so in pliilo- 
sophy, it were to bo wished, that thoM 
theorica ahDuld be accounted vain, which 
wlipn tried by iheir IVuita are barren; 
much more IhoM, which, inalead «f 
grapes and olires, have prmliiMd e 
tlie thnma and tliiatle* of conlmiTC ~ 
— ifo». Org, lib. i. aph, Uiil. 
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doctrine, it ie necessary for me to recur to what haa been 
already stated mth respect to oiir ignorance of efficient causes. 
Aa we can, in no instance, perceive the link by which two suc- 
cessive events are connected, so as to deduce, by any reneoning 
a priori, the one from the other as a consequence or effect, it 
follows tliat when we see an event take place which has been 
preceded by a combination of different circimjatances, it is im- 
possible for huQuui sagacity to ascertain whether the effect is 
connected with all the circnniBtances, or only with apart of 
them; and (on the latter supposition) whit-h of the circum- 
stances is essentia] to the result, and which are merely acci- 
dental accessories or concomitauts. The only way, in such a 
case, of coming at the truth, is to repeat over the experiment 
again and again, leaving out all the different circiunstances 
successively, and observing with what particular combinations 
of them the effect ia conjoined. If there be no possibility of 
making thi^ separation, and if, at the same time, we wish to 
obtain the same result, the only method of insuring success is 
to combine together aU the various circumstances which were 
united in our former trials, It is on this principle that I have 
attempted, in a former chapter of this work, to account for the 
BUperstitious observances which always accomitany the practice 
of medicine among rude nations. These are commonly ascribed 
to the influence of imagination, and the low utate of reason in 
the earlier periods of society ; but the truth ie, that they are 
the necessarj' and unavoidable consequences of a limited expe- 
rience, and are to be corrected, not by mere force of intellect, 
but by a more enlarged acquaintance with the established order 
of nature.' 

Observations perfectly similar to those which I maile with 
r^pect to medicine are applicable to all the other branches of 
philosophy. Wherever an interesting change is precedetl by a 
combination of different circumstances, it is of importance to 
vary our experiments in such a manner as to distinguish what 
is CBsential from what is accessory ; and when we have carried 
the decomposition as far as we can, we are entitled to consider 

^ I'hUoH^hy of tlm Hiimun Mind, vol, i, clmp. ». jwrl ii. ? I, [|). 3('5, (a^.J 
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this simplest combination of indispensable conditions, as the 
physical cause of the event. 

When, by thus comparing a number of cases, agreeing in 
some circumstances, but differing in others, and all attended 
with the same result, a philosopher connects, as a general law 
of nature, the event with its physical catise, he is said to pro- 
ceed according to the method of induction. This, at least, 
appears to me to be the idea which, in general, Bacon himself 
annexes to the phrase ;^ although I will not venture to affirm, 
that he has always employed it with uniform precision. I 
acknowledge, also, that it is often used by very accurate writers, 
to denote the whole of that system of rules, of which the process 
just mentioned forms the most essential and characteristical 
part. 

The same word induction is employed by mathematicians in 
a sense not altogether different. In that general formula (for 
instance) known by the name of the Binomial Theorem, having 
found that it corresponds with the table of powers raised from 
a Binomial root, as far as it is carried by actual multiplication, 
we have no scruple to conclude, that it holds universally. 
Such a proof of mathematical theorem is called a proof by 
induction; a mode of speaking obviously suggested by the 
previous application of this term to our inferences concerning 
the laws of nature. There is, at the same time, notwith- 
standing the obvious analogy between the two cases, one very 
essential circumstance by which they are discriminated ; — that, 
in mathematical induction, we are led to our conclusion (as I 
shall afterwards endeavour to show) by a process of thought, 
which, although not conformable to the rules of legitimate 
demonstration, involves, nevertheless, a logical inference of the 
understanding with respect to a universal truth or theorem ; 
whereas, in drawing a general physical conclusion from par- 
ticular facts, we are guided merely by our instinctive expecta- 
tion of the continuance of the laws of nature ; an expectation 

* " Inductio, qu» ail invcntionem et rejectiones et exclusioncs dcbitAM," &c. 
demonstrationem scicntiarnm et artium &c. — Nov. Org. lib. i. aph. cv. 
erit iitilis, naturam urparare deb«>t, per 
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wliich, implying little, if any, exercise of the reasoning powers, 
operates alike on tlie philosopher and on the savage. 

To this belief in the permanent uniformity of physical laws, 
Dr. Ileid long ago gave the name of the inductive principle. 
" It is from the force of this principle," he observed, "that we 
immediately assent to that axiom upon which all our know- 
ledge of nature is built, That effects of the same kind must 
tavc the same cause. For efiects and causes, in the operations 
of nature, mean nothing but signs, and the things signified by 
them. We perceive no proper causality or efficiency in any 
natural cause ; but only a connexion established by the course 
of nature between it and what is called its effc-cts,"' 

A kte celebrated writer, [Dr. Priestley] more distinguisbed 
by the singnlar variety and versatility of liia talents than by the 
depth or soundness of his understanding, was pleased to consider 
Beid's inductive principh as a fit subject of ridicule ; asserting 
the phenomenon in question was easily explicable by the 
common principles of erpmence, and the association of ideas. 
" Though no man," saya be, " has had any esperieuce of what 
is futiuc, every man has had experience of what teas future."^ 
Of the shallowness of this solution philosophers are, I believe, 
aow very generally convinced; but even if the case were other- 
wise, the/act remarked by Keid would be equally entitled to 
the attention of logicians as the basis of all physical science ; 
Dor would it be easy to distinguish it by a name less liable to 
objection than that which he has selected. 

In all Bacon's logical rules, the authority of this law of belief 
is ^-irtually recognised, although it is nowhere formally stated 
In his writings ; and although the doctrines connected with it 
do not seem to I>e easily reconcilable with some of his occa- 
il expressions. It is, indeed, only of late that natural 
■philosophers have been fully aware of its importance as the 
ground-work of the inductive log^c ; the earlier writers under 



* Prieslloy'* Examinaliem of Jteid, 
lauia, and Oiaaid, p. 85, Bwn» ver; 



jmiitiona and deciiive ttrictareB on this 
llieorj or Priestley may lie found in Dr. 
r.mpbBl]'a Philoii^y of Bhetoric 
Sec now at the end oT the tilth obapl«r 
of book i. 
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whose review it fell, having been led to consider it chiefly by 
its supposed subserviency to their metaphysical, or to their 
theological speculations. Dr. Reid and M. Turgot were, so far 
as I know, the first who recognised its existence as an origmal 
and ultimate law of the understanding ; — the source of all that 
experimental knowledge which we begin to acquire from the 
moment of our birth, as well as of those more recondite dis- 
coveries which are dignified by the name of science. It is but 
justice to Mr. Hume to acknowledge, that his Treatise of 
Human Nature furnished to Dr. Reid all the premises from 
which his conclusions were drawn ; and that he is, therefore, 
fairly entitled to the honour of having reduced logicians to the 
alternative of either acquiescing in his sceptical inferences, or 
of acknowledging the authority of some instinctive principles 
of belief, overlooked in Locke's Analysis} 

II. There is another circumstance which frequently adds to 
the difficulty of tracing the laws of nature ; and which imposes 
on the philosopher, wliile carrying on the process of induction, 
the necessity of following a still more refined logic than has 
been hitherto described. When a uniformity is observed in a 
number of different events, the curiosity is roused by the coin- 
cidence, and is sometimes led insensibly to a general conclusion. 
In a few other cases, a multiplicity of events, which appear to 
common observers to be altogether anomalous, are found, upon 
a more accurate and continued examination of them, to be sub- 
jected to a regular law.* The cycles by which the ancients 
predicted eclipses of the sun and moon ; the three* laws in- 
ferred by Kepler from the observations of Tycho Brahe ; the 
law of refraction inferred by Snellius from the tables of 
Kircher and Scheiner, are instances of very comprehensive 
and most important rules obtained by the mere examination 
and comparison of particulars. Such purely empirical dis- 
coveries, however, are confined almost entirely to optics and 

' Sec Note 0. * In all (he former otlitionH there is 

pnnted " two laws," Mr. Stewart on hiH 
^Philosophy of the Ifmnan Mind, privnt** copy had chanped the "two'* 
vol. i. chap. vi. sect, i, [p. 391, if/y.] into " three." — K<1. 
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listi-onomy, in wliieh the pbysical lawe combtDcd together 
are compariitively few, aud nre iitEuIated from the influence 
of those incalculiible accidents which, in general, disturb tlie 
regularity of ten-estrial phenomena. In by far the greater 
number of instances, the appearances of nature depend on a 
Variety of different laws, all of which are often combined 
together in producing one single event: And, wherever sucli 
n combination happens, although each law may take place with 
the most complete miiformity, it is likely tliat noUiitig hut con- 
Jiision will strike the mere observer, A collection of such 
results, therefore, would not advance us one step in the know- 
ledge of nature ; nor woidd it enable us to anticipate the issue 
of one new e."iperiment. In cases of tliis description, before wo 
can avail ourselves of our past experience, we must employ our 
reasoning powers in comparing a variety of instances together, 
in order to discover, by a sort of anali/»is or decomposition, the 
simple laws which are concerned in the phenomenon under 
conaideration ; — after which, we may proceetl safely, in de- 
termining a priori what tlie result will be of any hypothetical 
combination of them, whether total or partial' 

These ohservationa have led ua to the same conclusion with 
that which forms the great outline of Bacon's plan of philoso- 
phizing ; and which Newton has so succesBfully exemplified in 
his inquiries concerning gravitation and the properties of light. 
White they point out, too, the respective provinces aud uses of 
the analytic and the synthetic meUiods, they illustrate the ely- 



' " lUquo DBlums fiicienilB eel. pmrans 
tiihitio cl siparatio ; non per igaem 
C«rte, sell per ineDtem, tui<|iiiun ij^etu 
(liviaiuD.'^^enr. Organ. lib. ii. aplior. 

Tlie nauaaHer uf the apbonsni U 
cqiully worthf of attenlinn ; in read- 
ing wliicli, Lovrerer, tui well m Ihe 
nxi of Dncon'B philoaopliknl work*, I 
niut rcquvBt, Tor h rcoHn afterwards 
to In lueRtJiineil, that tlia word Lnu' 
fBAj be intntitutad fur form, mhete- 
;ur. An nllcnlion t" 



thi* I 



li»i> 



mncli nic in studying' itie Sovum 

A Biniilar Mea, gndcr other inetA- 
phoricsl diHguises, nften occurs in Bncoti. 
CooBidcriug tho circiiDiBtaiioai in wliicli 
be wrote, Ingicsl precidou wns nlto- 
gother impoaaible ; jet it ii attnuUh- 
ing witb wiiat forto he convcjB the 
tpiril of the itonndest philooopliy of the 
eighteenth century. " Neque enira in 
pUno via aita est, lod aseendmido et 
dunreiuleiuio ; ancendeniJo prima ad 
axloniiitn, desmndonda 4 J opera," — 
Nov. Orff. lib. i. apbur. dii. 
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mological propriety of the names by which, in the Newtonian 
School, they are contradistinguished from each other. 

In fact, the meaning of the words analysis and synthesis^ when 
applied to the two opposite modes of investigation in physics, is 
extremely analogous to their use in the practice of chemistry. 
The chief difference lies in this, tliat, in the former case, they 
refer to the logical processes of the understanding in the study 
of physical laws ; in the latter, to the operative processes of 
the laboratory in the examination of material substances. 

If the foregoing remarks are well founded, they lead to the 
correction of an oversight which occurs in the ingenious and 
elegant sketch of the History of Astronomy^ lately published 
among the posthumous works of Mr. Smith ; and which seems 
calculated to keep out of view, if not entirely to explode, that 
essential distinction, which I have been endeavouring to estab- 
lish, between the inductive logic of Bacon's followers, and the 
hypothetical theories of their predecessors. 

" Philosophy," says Mr. Smith, " is the science of the connect- 
ing principles of nature. Nature, after the largest experience 
that common observation can acquire, seems to abound with 
events which appear solitary and incoherent with all that go 
before them ; which, therefore, disturb the easy movement of 
the imagination ; which make its ideas succeed each other, if 
one may say so, by irregular starts and sallies ; and which thus 
tend, in some measure, to introduce a confusion and distraction, 
and giddiness of mind. Philosophy, by representing the invi- 
sible chains which bind together all these disjointed objects, 
endeavours to introduce order into this chaos of jarring and dis- 
cordant appearances ; to allay this tumult of the imagination ; 
and to restore it, when it surveys the great revolutions of the 
universe, to that tone of tranquillity and composure, which is 
both most agreeable in itself, and most suitable to its nature. 
Philosophy, therefore, may be regarded as one of those arts which 
address themselves to the imagination, by rendering the theatre 
of nature a more coherent, and, therefore, a more magnificent 
spectacle, than otherwise it would have appeared to be." 

That this is one of the objects? of philosophy, and one of the 
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BdvttQtagee rcBulting from it, I very readily admit. But surely 
it is not tlie hading object of that plau of inductive investiga- 
tion which was recommended by Bacon, and which has been bo 
skilfully pursued by Newton. Of all philosophical syirtemB, 
indeed, hypothetical or legitimate, it mtist be allowed that, to a 
Certain degree, lliey both please the imagination and assist the 
memory, by introducing order and arrangement among facts, 
which had the appearance before of being altogether uncon- 
nected and isolated. But it is the peculiar and exclusive pre- 
rogative of a eyetem fairly obtained by tlie method of induction, 
that, while it enables us to arrange facts already known, it fur- 
nishes the means of ascertaining, by synthetic reasoning, tliose 
•which we have no access to examine by direct observation. The 
difference, besides, among h}i»othcticftl theoriee, is merely a 
difference of deyree, arising from the greater or less ingenuity 
of their authore ; whereas legitimate theories are distinguished 
fiota all others, radicalli/andesaenHaUy; and, accordingly, while 
the former ore liable to perpetual vicissitudes, the latter are as 
permanent as the laws whicli regulate the order of the universe. 
Mr. Smith himself has been led, by this view of the object of 
philosophy, into expressions concerning the Newtonian disco- 
veries, which seem to intimate that, although he thought them 
far superior, in point of ingenuity, to anything the world had 
Been before, yet, that he did not consider tbom as so completely 
exclusive of a still happier system in time to come, as the New- 
tonians are apt to imagine. " The system of Newton," he 
obeervea, " now prevails over all opposition, and has advanced 
to the acquisition of the most universal empire that was ever 
established in philosophy. His principles, it must be acknow- 
ledged, have a degree of firmness and solidity that we should in 
vain look for in any other system. The most sceptical cannot 
avoid feeling this. They not only connect together most per- 
fectly all the phenomena of the heavens which had been observed 
before his time, but those also which the persevering industry 
and more perfect instruments of later astronomers have made 
known to us, ha\-e l)een either easily and immediately explained 
by tlie application of his principles, or have been explained in 
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consequence of more laborious and accurate calculations from 
these principles, than had been instituted before. And even we, 
while we have been endeavouring to represent all philosopkical 
systems as mere inventions of the imagination, to connect to- 
gether the otherwise disjointed and discordant phenomena of 
nature, have insensibly been drawn in to make use of language 
expressing the connecting principles of this one, as if they were 
the real chains wliich nature makes use of to bind together her 
several operations." 

If the view which I have given of Lord Bacon's plan of in- 
vestigation be just, it will follow. That the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation can, in no respect whatever, admit of a compari- 
son with those systems which are, in the slightest degree, the 
offspring of imagination ; inasmuch as the principle employed 
to explain the phenomena is not a hypothesis, but a general 
fact established by induction ; for which fact we have the very 
same evidence as for the various particulars comprehended 
under it. The Newtonian theory of gravitation, therefore, and 
every other theory which rests on a similar basis, is as litUe 
liable to be supplanted by the labours of future ages, as the 
mathematical conclusions of Euclid and Archimedea The 
doctrines which it involves may be delivered in different, and 
perhaps less exceptionable forms; but till the order of the 
universe shall be regulated by new physical laws, their sub- 
stance must for ever remain essentially the same. On the 
chains, indeed, which nature makes use of to hind together her 
several operations, Newton has thrown no light whatever ; nor 
was it the aim of his researches to do so. The subjects of his 
reasonings were not occult connexions, but particular pheno- 
mena and general laws ; both of them possessing all the evi- 
dence which can belong to facts ascertained by observation and 
experiment. From the one or the other of these all his infer- 
ences, whether analytical or synthetical, are deduced. Nor is 
a single hyi^othesis involved in his daia, excepting the autho- 
rity of that Law of Belief, which is tacitly and necessarily 
aRsumed in all our physical conclusions, — The stability of the 
order of nature. 
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BECTIUN 11. — CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT. — THE INDUCTION 
OF AR18T0TLB COMPABED WITH TUAT OF BACON. 

In thie section I intend to ofler a few slight reraarlcB upon 
an aescrticm which has been hazarded with Boine confidence in 
TariouB \a\s publications, that the metliod of invcatigation, so 
much extolled by the admirers of Lord Bacon, was not un- 
known to Aristotle. It ie thus very strongly stated by the 
ingenious author of a memoir in the Asiatic Rcamrchea.^ 

From some of the extracts contained in this jiaiier, it will 
appear, Ist, That the mode of reasoning by induction, illus- 
trated and improved by the great Lord Verulam in liis 
Organum Novum, and generally considered as the canse of tho 
rapid progress of science in later times, was pcr/ecth/ known to 
Aristotle, and was distinctly delineated by him as a method of 
investigation that leads to certainty or truth ; and 2dly, That 
Aristotle was likewise perfectly acquainted, not merely with 
the fona of induction, but with the proper materials to be em- 
ployed in carrying it on — facts and experiments. We are 
therefore led to conclude, that all the blame of confining the 
human mind for so long a time in chains, by the foice of 
syllogism, cannot be fairly imputed to Aristotle ; nor aU the 
merit of enlarging it, and setting it free, ascribed to Lord 
TeaTilam." 

The memoir from which this passage is copied, consists of 
extracts tran8lal«d (throngh the medium of the Persian) from 
an Arabic treatise entitled the Essnice of Logic. When it 
was first presented to the Asiatic Society, the author informs 
us that he waa altogether ignorant of the coincidence of his 
own conclupions with those of Dr. Gillies ; and he seems to 
have received much satisfaction from the subsequent perusal of 
the proofs alleged in support of their common opinion by that 
learned writer, " From the perusnl of thia wonderful book," 
Dr. Gillies's Exposition of the Ethics asid Politics of Aristotle, 
" I have now the satisfaction to discover, that the conjectures 

' Atiotie Ramreht*. rol, tiii, pp ft!1, 90, Lnndou Edilioa. 
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I had been led to draw from these scanty materials, are com- 
pletely confirmed by the opinion of an author, who is probably 
better qualified than any preceding commentator on Aristotle's 
works, to decide on this subject."^ 

It is observed by Bailly, in his History of Aatronomyy that 
although frequent mention is made of aitrdction in the writ- 
ings of the ancients, we must not therefore '' conclude that they 
had any precise or just idea of that law into which Newton has 
resolved the phenomena of the planetary revolutions. To their 
conceptions, this word presented the notion of an occult 
sympathy between di£ferent objects ; and if any of them ex- 
tended it from the descent of terrestrial bodies to explain the 
manner in which the moon was retained in her orbit, it was 
only an exhibition upon a krger scale of the popular error."* 
The same author has remarked, on a different occasion, that in 
order to judge of the philosophical ideas entertained at a par- 
ticular period, it would be necessary to possess the dictionary 
of the age— exhibiting the various shades of meaning derived 
from fashion or from tradition. " The import of words," he 
adds, " changes with the times ; their signification enlarging 
with the progress of knowledge. Languages are every moment 
perishing in detail from tlie variations introduced by custom ; 
they grow old like those that speak them, and, like them, 
gradually alter their features and their form."^ 

If this observation be just, with respect to the attraction of 
the ancients, when compared with the attraction of Newton, it 
will be found to apply with still greater force to the induction 
of Aristotle,* considered in contrast with the induction of 
Bacon. 

It is well known to those who are at all conversant with 
Bacon's writings, that although he borrowed many expressions 
from the scholastic phraseology then in vogue, he has, in 
general, not only employed them in new acceptations consonant 
to the general spirit of his own logic, but has, by definitions or 

> Ibid. » Ibid. p. 184. 

■ nUt. de VAstronomie Modeme^ * 'Evayaityvi. Translated Inductio by 

torn. ii. pp. 655, 656. Cicero. 
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explanations, endeavoured to guard his readers against the 
mistakes to which they might be exposed, from a want of at- 
tention to the innovations thus introduced in the use of conse- 
crated terms. How far he judged wisely in adopting this plan, 
(which has certainly much injured his style in point of perspi- 
cuity,) I do not presume to decide ; I wish only to state the 
fact : his motives may be judged of from his own words. 

" Nobis vero ex altera parte (quibus, quantum calamo vale- 
mus, inter vetera et nova in Uteris foedus et commercium con- 
trahere, cordi est) decretum manet, antiquitatem comitari 
tiaqtie ad aras; atque vocabula antiqua retinere, quanquam 
sensum eorum et definitiones saspius immutemus ; secundum 
moderatum ilium et laudatum, in Civilibus, novandi modum, 
quo rerum statu novate, verborum tamen solennia durent; 
quod notat Tacitus; eadem magistratuum vocabula."^ 

Of these double significations, so common in Bacon's phraseo* 
logy, a remarkable instance occurs in the use which he makes 
of the scholastic word forms. In one passage he approves of 
the opinion of Plato, that the investigation of forms is the 
proper object of science ; adding, however, that this is not true 
of the fonns which Plato had in view, but of a different sort of 
forms more suited to the grasp of our faculties.^ In another 
passage, he observes, that when he employs the word forms^ in 
speaking of natural philosophy, he is always to be understood 
as meaning the latvs of nature.^ Whether so accurate a rea- 



* De Aug. Sdent. lib. iii. cap. iv. 
The necessity under which the anti- 

Aristoteh'ans found themselves, in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
of disguising their attack on the pre- 
vailing tenets, is strongly illustrated 
in a letter from Descartes to Regius, 
" Pourquoi rojettez vous publiquement 
le9 qualitis rielles et les formes sub- 
stantieUeSf si cheres aux scholastiques : 
J'ai declare, que je ne pretendois pas 
les nier, mais que je n'en avois pas be- 
soin pour expliquer mes pensees." 

* " Manifestum est, Platonem, virum 
eublimis ingenii (qnique velnti ex rupe 



excelsa omnia circumspiciebat) in sua 
de ideis doctrina, formas esse verum 
sciential objectumj vidisse; utconque 
sententiie htyus verissimse fructum ami- 
sent, formas penitus & materia ab- 
stractas, non in materia determinatas 
contemplando et prcnsando. Quod si 
diligenter, serio, et sincere, ad actionem, 
et usum, et oculos convertamus; non 
difiScile erit disquirere, et notidam as- 
sequi, qusB sint illse formes, quarum 
cognitio res humanas meris modis lo- 
cupletare et beare possit'* — De Aug- 
ment. Sdent. lib. iii. cap. iv. 

' " Nos quom de formia loqnimur, 
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soner as Locke would have admitted Bacon's general apology 
for so glaring an abuse o/toords, may perhaps be doubted ; but 
after comparing the two foregoing sentences, would Locke (not- 
withstanding his ignorance of the syllogistic art) have inferred, 
that Bacon's opinion of the proper object of science was the 
same with that of Plato ? The attempt to identify Bacon's 
induction with the induction of Aristotle, is (as I trust will 
immediately appear) infinitely more extravagant It is like 
confounding the Christian Graces with the Graces of Heathen 
Mjrthology. 

The passages in which Bacon has been at pains to guard 
against the possibility of such a mistake are so numerous, that 
it is surprising how any person, who had ever turned over the 
pages of the Novum Organo7ij should have been so unlucky as 
not to have lighted upon some one of them. The two follow- 
ing will suffice for my present purpose : — 

" In constituendo autem axiomate, forma inductionis alia 
quam adhuc in usu fuit, excogitanda est. Inductio enim quas 
procedit per enumerationem simpUcem res puerilis est, et pre- 
cario concludit At inductio, quae ad inventionem et demon- 
strationem scientiarum et artium erit utilis, naturam separare 
debet, per rejectiones et exclusiones debitas; ac delude j)ost 
negativas tot quot sufficiunt, super affirmativas concludere ; 
quod adhuc factum non est, nee tentatum certe, nisi tantum- 
modo a Platone, qui ad excutiendas definitiones et ideas, hac 
certe forma inductionis aliquatenus utitur. Verum ad hujus 
inductionis, sive demonstrationis instructionem bonam et legiti- 
mam, quamplurima adhibenda sunt, quaa adhuc nuUius morta- 
lium cogitationem subiere ; adeo ut in ea major sit consumenda 
opera, quam adhuc consumpta est in syllogismo. Atqvs in hac 
certe indtictione, spes maxima sita est."^ 

.... "Cogitavit et illud — Restare inductionem, tanquam 



nil aliud intelligimns, quam leges illas, forma calidi, aut forma liimiiiis, et lex 

qnae naturam aliquam simplicem ordin- cnlidi, sive Ux Inminis." — Nov. Org. 

ant et constituunt ; ut calorcm, lumen, lib. ii. aph.xvii. 

pondus, in omnimoda materia et sul- 

jecto Busceplibili. Itaque eadera res est * Nov. Org. lib. i. nph. cv. 
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iiltiinum et unicum rebus subsidium et perfugium. Verum et 
hujus nomen tantiimmodo notum esse ; vim et iisum homines 
hactenus latuisse." ^ 

That I may not, however, be accused of resting my judgment 
entirely upon evidence derived from Bacon's writings, it may 
be proper to consider more particularly to what the Induction 
of Aristotle really amounted, and in what respects it coincided 
with that to which Bacon has extended the same name. 

" Our belief," says Aristotle in one passage, " is, in every 
instance, founded either on Syllogism or Induction." To which 
observation he adds, in the course of the same chapter, that 
" induction is an inference drawn from aU the particulars 
which it comprehendfi,"^ It is manifest that, upon this occa- 
sion, Aristotle speaks of that induction which Bacon, in one of 
the extracts quoted above, describes as proceeding by simple 
enumeration^ and which he, therefore, pronounces to be " a 
puerile employment of the mind, and a mode of reasoning lead- 
ing to imcertain conclusions." In confirmation of Bacon's re- 
mark, it is sufficient to mention, by way of illustration, a single 
example; which example, to prevent cavils, I shall borrow 
from one of the highest logical authorities — Dr. Wallis of 
Oxford. 

« In an inference from induction," says this learned writer, 
" if the enumeration be complete, the evidence will be equal to 
that of a perfect syllogism ; as if a person should argue, that 
all the planets (the Sun excepted) borrow their light from the 
Sun, by proving this separately of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. It is, in fact, a syllogism in 
Barapti, of which this is the form :— 



' CoffUata et Visa. The short tract 
to which Bacon has prefixed this title, 
contains a summary of what he seems 
to have considered as the leading tenets 
of his philosophical works. It is one of 
the most highly finished of all his 
pieces, and is marked thronghoat with 
an impressive brevity and solemnity, 
which commands and concentrates the 

VOL. III. 



attention. Nor does it affect to dis- 
g^se that consciousness of intellectual 
force, which might be expected from a 
man destined to fix a new lera in the 
history of human reason. — Frahciscus 
BaOOHUS 8IC coorrAYiT, &c. &c. 

* First Analytics, [Book ii.] chap, 
xxiii. [§ 4, Pacii.] , 

R 
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^^ Saturn, Jupiter, Mara, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, 

each borrow their light from the Sun : 
^^ But this enumeration comprehends all the Planets, the 

Sun excepted : 
" There/ore all the Planets {the Sun excepted) borrow their 

light from the Sun."^ 



If the object of Wallis had been to expose the puerility and 
the precariousness of such an argument, he could not possibly 
have selected a happier illustration. The induction of Aris- 
totle, when considered in this light, is indeed a fit companion 
for his syllogism ; inasmuch as neither can possibly advance us 
a single step in the acquisition of new knowledge. How difiFer- 
ent from both is the induction of Bacon, which, instead of 
carrying the mind round in the same circle of words, leads it 
from the past to the future, fi^om the knoxon to the un- 
known r^ 



* Irwtitutio Ixxflcny lib. lii. cap. 15. 
The reasoning employed by WalHs to 
ahew that the above is a legitimate 
•yllogism in Daraptij affords a speiji- 
men of the facility with which a logical 
conjnnir can tninsfonn the same argu- 
ment into the most different shapes. 
" Siquis objiciat, hnnc non esse legiti- 
mnm in Darapti Byllogismum, eo quod 
conclusionem habeat univcrsalcm ; di- 
cendum erit, banc univcrsalcm (qnalis 
qualis est) esse tmiversalem coVeciivam ; 
quas singnlaria est. E8t<|uo vox omnia 
bio loci (qu» dici solet) pars Ca'effore- 
matica ; utpote pars termini minoris (iit 
ex minori propositione liquet) qui hie 
est (non Planetce sod) omnen PUmetcc 
(excepto »ole,) sou tota collcctio reli- 
qnorura (oxcepto sole) Planetarum, quio 
eoUecfio unica est ; adcoque conclusio 
singularie. Quae quidcm (ut singidares 
alia},) quamvis sit propositio Univer- 
salis, vi materise ; non tamcn talis est 
ut non possit esse conclusio in tertia 
figura. Quippe in tertia figura, quotics 
minor terminus, scu pra^dicatum minoris 



propositionis (adcoque subjectnm con- 
clusionis) est quid singulare, neoeme 
est ut conclusio ca sit (vi matcriie, non 
formie) ejusmodi universalis." 

In justice to Dr. Wallis, it is proper 
to subjoin to theso qtiotations a short 
extract from the detlication prefixed to 
this treatise. " Exempla retineo, quie 
apud logicos trita sunt ; ex philosophia 
quam vocant Vcterem et Peripateticam 
pctita: quia logicam hie trade, et quidcm 
Peripateticam ; non naturalem philoso- 
phiam. Adcoque, de quatuor dementis ; 
de telluris quicte in universi medio ; de 
gravium motu dcorsum, leviumquo sur- 
sura ; de septenario pinnetarum numero, 
aliisque ; sic loquor, ut loqiu solent 
Peripatetici." 

■ " In arte judicandi (ut etiam vulgo 
receptum est) aut per Inductionem, aut 
per Syllogismum concluditur. At qua- 
tenus ad judicium, qiiod fit per induc- 
tionem, nihil est, quod nos detinere de- 
beat : uno 8iqui<lem eodemque mentiit 
opere Ulud qiiod quaritur, et inveniiur 
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Dr, Wallis afterwards very justly remarks, " that inductions 
of this sort are of frequent use in mathematical demonstra- 
tions ; in which, after enumerating all the possible cases, it is 
proved that the proposition in question is true of each of these 
considered separately; and the general conclusion is thence 
drawn, that the theorem holds universally. Thus, if it were 
shewn that in all right-angled triangles, the three angles are 
equal to two right angles, and that the same thing is true 
in all acute-angled, and also in all obtuse-angled triangles, it 
would necessarily follow, that in every triangle the three angles 
are to equal two right angles; these three cases manifestly 
exhausting all the possible varieties of which the hypothesis is 
susceptible.'* 

My chi^f motive for introducing this last passage was to 
correct an idea, which, it is not impossible, may have contri- 
buted to mislead some of Wallis's readers. As the professed 
design of the treatise in question was to expound the logic of 
Aristotle, agreeably to the views of its original author, and 
as all its examples and illustrations assume as truths the Peri- 
patetic tenets, it was not unnatural to refer to the same vener- 
ated source the few incidental reflections with which Wallis 
has enriched his work. Of this number is the foregoing re- 
mark, which differs so very widely from Aristotle's account of 
mathematical induction, that I was anxious to bring the two 
opinions into immediate contrast The following is a faithful 
translation from Aristotle's own words : — 

« If any person were to shew, by particular demonstrations, 
that every triangle, separately considered, the equilateral, the 
scalene, and the isosceles, has its three angles equal to two right 
angles, he would not, Mere/we, know that the three angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles, except after a sophis- 
tical manner. Nor would he know this as a universal pro- 
perty of a triangle, although, beside these, no other triangle 
can be conceived to exist ; for he does not know that it belongs 
to it qtid Triangle : Nor that it belongs to every triangle, ex- 

et judiccUur. — At inductioniB formam mum ad Novum Organnm remittirau* *' 
vitiosam prorsus valere jnbemne ; legiti- — De Aug. Seient. lib. t. cap. iv. 
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cepting in regard to number; his knowledge not extending 
to it as a property of the genus, although it is impossible 
that there should be an individual which that genus does not 
include/'^ 

For what reason Aristotle should have thought of applying 
to such an induction as this the epithet aophidical^ it b difficult 
to conjecture. That it is more tedious, and therefore less ele- 
gant, than a general demonstration of the same theorem, is 
undoubtedly true ; but it is not on that account the less logical, 
nor, in point of form, the less rigorously geometrical It is, 
indeed, precisely on the same footing with the proof of every 
mathematical proposition which has not yet been pushed to the 
utmost possible limit of generalization. 

It is somewhat curious, that this hypothetical example of 
Aristotle is recorded as a historical fact by Proclus, in his com- 
mentary on Euclid. " One person, we are told," (I quote the 
words of Mr. Maclaurin,) " discovered that the three angles of 
an equilateral triangle are equal to two right angles ; another 
went farther, and shewed the same thing of those that have two 
sides equal, and are called isosceles triangles ; and it was a third 
that found that the theorem was general, and extended to tri- 
angles of all sorts. In like manner, 'when the science was far- 
ther advanced, and they came to treat of the conic sections, the 
plane of the section was always supposed perpendicular to the 
side of the cone ; the parabola was the only section that was 
considered in the riglit-angled cone, the ellipse in the acute- 
angled cone, and the hyperbola in the obtuse-angled. From 
these three sorts of cones, the figures of the sections had their 
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9ray, »ai u ^it^iv i#nv 5 $v» «73i. — vlnrt/. 
Pont. L. I. c. V. [j 5 ; soo also §§ 6, 7.] 



I have rendered the last clause accord- 
ing to the best of my judgment ; but in 
case of any niisapprehenHion on my part, 
I have transcribed the author^s words, 
It may be proper to mention, that this 
illustration is not produced by AristMle 
as an instance of induction ; but it obvi- 
ously falls under his ovn\ definition of 
it, and is accordingly considered in that 
light by Dr. Wallis*. 
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names for a couHiderablc time ; till at length Apollonius shewed 
that they might all be cut out of any one cone, and by this 
discovery, merited in those days the appellation of the Great 
Geometrician."^ 

It would appear, therefore, that in mathematics, an inductive 
inference may not only be demonstratively certain, but that it 
is a natural, and sometimes perhaps a necessary step, in the 
generalization of our knowledge. And yet it is of one of the 
most unexceptionable inductive conclusions in this science (the 
only science in which it is easy to conceive an enumeration 
which excludes the possibility of any addition) that Aristotle 
has spoken — as a conclusion resting on (tophisttcal evidence. 

So much with respect to Aristotle's induction^ on the suppo- 
sition that the enumeration is complete. 

In cases where the enumeration is imperfect, Dr. Wallis 
afterwards observes, " That our conclusion can only amount to 
a probability or to a conjecture; and is always liable to be 
overturned by an instance to the contrary." He observes, also, 
"That this sort of reasoning is the principal instrument of 
investigation in what is now called experimental philosophy ; 
in which, by observing and examining particulars, we arrive at 
the knowledge of universal truths."^ All this is clearly and 
correctly expressed ; but it must not be forgotten, that it is the 
language of a writer trained in the schools of Bacon and of 
Newton. 

Even, however, the induction here described by Dr. Wallis 
falls greatly short of the method of philosophizing pointed out 
in the Novum Organon, It coincides exactly with those empi- 
rical inferences from mere experience, of which Bacon enter- 
tained such slender hopes for the advancement of science. 
" Restat experientia mera ; qu89 si occurrat, casus ; si quajsita 
sit, experimentum nominatur. Hoc autem experientise genus 
nihil aliud est, quam mera palpatio, quali homines noctu utun- 
tur, omnia pertentando, si forte in rectam viam incidere detur ; 
quibus multo satius et consultius foret, diem praestolari aut 

* Account of Sir Isaac Xewton^a Phi- * Institutio Logica. See the chapter, 

losophical Discoveries^ book i. chap. v. " De Inductione el Exemplo." 
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lumen accendere^ deinceps viam inire. At contra, verus expe- 
rientiee ordo primo lumen accendit, deinde per lumen iter de- 
monfitrat, incipiendo ab experientia ordinata et digesta, et 
minime preepostera aut erratica, atque ex ea educendo axiomata, 
atque ex axiomatibus constitutis rursus experimenta nova, quum 
nee verbum divinum in rerum massam absque ordine operatum 
Bit/'i 

It is a conmion mistake, in the logical phraseology of the 
present times, to confound the words ea^rience and induction 
as convertible* tenns.* There is, indeed, between them a very 
close affinity ; inasmuch as it is on experience alone that every 
legitimate induction must be raised. The process of induction, 
therefore, presupposes that of experience; but, according to 
Bacon's views, the process of experience does by no means imply 
any idea of induction. Of this method. Bacon has repeatedly 
said that it proceeds, '•' by means of rejections and exclusions," 
(that is, to adopt the phraseology of the Newtonians, in the way 
oi analysis^ to separate or decompose nature; so as to arrive 
at those axioms or general laws, from whicli we may infer (in 
the way of synthesis) other particulars foimerly unknown to us, 
and perhaps placed beyond the reach of our direct examination.^ 



* Kuv. Onf.j uph. Ixxxii. 

* In all the later editions there is 
printed " controvertible." The first is 
alone correct — Ed. 

* " liCt it always be remembered, that 
the author who first taught this doc- 
trine, {that the true art of reanoning i$ 
nothing biU a Utnguiige acmrately de- 
fined and skUfuUy arranged,) had pre- 
viously endeavoured to prove, that all 
our notions, as well as the signs by 
which they are expressed, originate in 
perceptions of sense ; and that the prin- 
ciples on which languages are first con- 
structed, as well a« every step in their 
progress to perfection, all ultimately 
depend on inductions from observation; 
in one word, on exjHirience merely'^ — 
Aristotle's Ethics and Politico, by Gillies, 
vol. i. pp. 94, O^. 



In the latter of these pages, I observe 
the following sentence, which is of itself 
siiflicient to shew what notion the Aris- 
totelians still annex to the word under 
consideration. " Ever)' kind of retison- 
ing is carried on either by syllogism or 
by induction ; the former proving to us, 
that a particular proposition is true, be- 
cause it is deducible from a general one 
already known to us ; and the latter de- 
monstrating a general truth, because it 
holds in all particular cases.*' 

It is obvious that this species of in- 
duction never can bo of the slightest use 
in the study of nature, where the pheno- 
mena which it is our aim to classify under 
their general laws are, in respect of num- 
ber, if not infinite, at least incalculable 
and incomprehensible by our faculticK. 

* Xov. (hg. aph. «v. ciii. 
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But enough, and more than enough, has been abready said to 
enable my readers to judge how far the assertion is correct, 
that the induction of Bacon was well known to Aristotle. 
Whether it be yet toeU knoum to aU his commentators, is a 
different question, with the discussion of which I do not think 
it necessary to interrupt any longer the progress of my work 

SECTION III. — OF THE IMPORT OF THE WORDS ANALYSIS AND 
SYNTHESIS IN THE LANGUAGE OP MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

As the words Analysis and Synthesis are now become of 
constant and necessary use in all the different departments of 
knowledge ; and as there is reason to suspect, that they are 
often employed without due attention to the various modifica- 
tions of their import, which must be the consequence of this 
variety in their application, it may be proper, before proceeding 
farther, to illustrate, by a few examples, their true logical 
meaning in those branches of science, to which I have the most 
frequent occasions to refer in the course of these inquiries. I 
begin with some remarks on their primary signification in that 
science, from which they have been transferred by the moderns 
to Physics, to Chemistry, and to the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. 

[Subsection] i. — Preliminary Observations on the Analysis and 
Synthesis of the Greek Geometricians, 

It appears from a very interesting relic of an ancient writer,^ 
tliat, among the Greek geometricians, two different sorts of 
analysis were employed as aids or guides to the inventive 
powers ; the one adapted to the solution of problems, the other 
to the demonstration of theorems. Of the former of these, 
many beautiful exemplifications have been long in the hands 
of mathematical students ; and of the latter, (which has drawn 
much less attention in modern times,) a satisfactory idea may 

' Preface to the Seventh Book of the Latin version of it by Dr. Halley may 
MtUheinatwd CoUediona of PappuA be found in Note P. 
Aiej^anffrmus. An extrac*t from the 
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be formed from a series of propositions published at Edinburgh 
about fifty years ago.^ I do not, however, know that any 
person has yet turned his thoughts to an examination of the 
deep and subtle logic displayed in these analytical investiga- 
tions, although it is a subject well worth the study of those 
who delight in tracing the steps by which the mind proceeds 
in pursuit of scientific discoveries. This desideratum it is not 
my present purpose to make any attempt to supply, but only 
to convey such general notions as may prevent my readers 
from falling into the common error of confounding the analysis 
and synthesis of the Greek (Geometry, Mrith the analysis and 
synthesis of the Inductive Philosophy. 

In the arrangement of the following hints, I shall consider, 
in the first place, the nature and use of analysis in investigat- 
ing the demonstration of theorems. For such an application of 
it, various occasions must be constantly presenting themselves 
to every geometer ; when engaged, for example, in the search 
of more elegant modes of demonstrating propositions previously 
brought to light, or in ascertaining the tinith of dubious 
theorems, which, from analogy, or other accidental circum- 
stances, possess a degree of verisimilitude sufficient to rouse the 
curiosity. 

In order to make myself intelligible to those who are ac- 
quainted only with that form of reasoning which is used by 
Euclid, it is necessary to remind them that the enunciation of 
every mathematical proi)08ition consists of two parts. In the 
first place, certain suppositions are made ; and secondly, a cer- 
tain consequence is affirmed to follow from these suppositions. 
In all the demonstrations which are to be found in Euclid's 
Elements^ (with the exception of the small number of indirect 
demonstrations,) the particulars involved in the hypothetical 
part of the enunciation are assumed im the principles of our 
reasoning ; and from these principles, a series or chain of con- 
sequences is link by link detluced, till we at last arrive at the 
conclusion which the enunciation of the proposition asserted as 

* Propositicmes f ! comet ric<r More Ve- Stewart. S. T. F. Mathesoos in Aca<le- 
terum Demon^trafat. Auctorc MatthP!?o mia Edinensi riofessoiP, 17^3. 
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a truth. A demonstration of this kind is called a Synthetical 
demonstration. 

Suppose now, that I arrange the steps of my reasoning in 
the reverse order ; that I assume hypothetically the truth of 
the proposition which I wish to demonstrate, and proceed to 
deduce from this assumption, as a principle, the different con- 
sequences to which it leads. If, in this deduction, I arrive at 
a consequence which I already know to be true, I conclude 
with confidence that the principle from which it was deduced 
is likewise true. But if, on the other hand, I arrive at a con- 
sequence which I know to be false, I conclude that the prin- 
ciple or assumption on which my reasoning has proceeded is 
false also. Such a demonstration of the truth or falsity of a 
proposition is called an Analytical demonstration. 

According to these definitions of analysis and synthesis, 
those demonstrations in Euclid which prove a proposition to be 
true, by shewing that the contrary supposition leads to some 
absurd inference, are, properly speaking, analytical processes of 
reasoning. In every case, the conclusiveness of an analytical 
proof rests on this general maxim. That truth is always con- 
sistent with itself; that a supposition which leads, by a conca- 
tenation of mathematical deductions, to a consequence which is 
true, must itself be true ; and that which necessarily involves 
a consequence which is absurd or impossible, must itself be 
false. 

It is evident, that, when we are demonstrating a proposition 
with a view to convince another of its truth, the synthetic form 
of reasoning is the more natural and pleasing of the two, as it 
leads the understanding directly from known truths to such as 
are unknown. When a proposition, however, is doubtftd, and 
we Mrish to satisfy our own minds Mrith respect to it ; or when 
we wish to discover a new method of demonstrating a theo- 
rem previously ascertained to be true, it will be found (as I 
already hinted) far more convenient to conduct the investiga- 
tion analytically. The justness of this remark is universally 
acknowledged by all who have ever exercised their ingenuity 
in mathematical inquiries ; and must be obvious to every one 
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who has the curiosity to make the experiment. It is not, how- 
ever, 80 easy to point out the principle on which this remark- 
able difference between these two opposite intellectual processes 
dependa The suggestions which I am now to offer appear to 
myself to touch upon the most essential circumstance, but I am 
perfectly aware that they by no means amount to a complete 
solution of the difficulty. 

Let it be supposed, then, either that a new demonstration is 
required of an old theorem, or that a new and doubtful theorem 
is proposed as a subject of examination. In what manner 
shall I set to work, in order to discover the necessary media of 
proof? — From the hypothetical part of the enunciation, it is 
probable, that a great variety of different consequences may be 
immediately deducible, from each of which consequences a 
series of other consequences will follow : At the same time, it 
is possible that only one or two of these trains of reasoning 
may lead the way to the truth which I wish to demonstrate. 
By what rule am I to be guided in selecting the line of deduc- 
tion which 1 am here to pursue ? The only expedient which 
seems to present itself, is merely tentative or experimental ; to 
assume successively all the different jyroximate consequences as 
the^r«^ link of the chain, and to follow out the deduction from 
each of them, till I, at last, find myself conducted to the truth 
which I am anxious to reach. According to this supposition, 
I merely gro[)e my way in the dark, without rule or method ; 
the object I am in quest of may, after all my labour, elude my 
search ; and even, if I should be so fortimate as to attain it, 
my success affords me no lights whatever to guide me in future 
on a similar occasion. 

Suppose now that I reverse this order, and prosecute the in- 
vestigation analytically ; assuming (agreeably to the explana- 
tion already given) the i)ropo8ition to be true, and attempting 
from this supposition, to deduce some acknowledged truth as a 
necessiiry consequence. I have here one fixed point from which 
I am to set out ; or, in other words, one specific principle or 
datum from which all my consequences arc to be deduced ; 
while it is perfectly innnatcrial in what particular conclusion 
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my deduction terminates, provided this conclusion be previously 
known to-be true. Instead, therefore, of being limited as 
before to one condtmon excltisively, and left in a state of un- 
certainty where to begin the investigation, I have one single 
supposition marked out to me, from which my departure must 
necessarily be taken, while, at the same time, the path which I 
follow may terminate with equal advantage in a variety of 
different conclusiona In the former case, the procedure of the 
understanding bears some analogy to that of a foreign spy, 
landed in a remote corner of this island, and left to explore by 
his own sagacity, the road to London. In the latter case, it 
may be compared to that of an inhabitant of the metropolis, 
who wished to effect an escape, by any one of our sea-ports, to 
the Continent. It is scarcely necessary to add, that as this 
fugitive — should he happen, after reaching the coast, to alter 
his intentions — ^would easily retrace the way to his own home ; 
so the geometer, when he has once obtained a conclusion in 
manifest harmony with the known principles of his science, 
has only to return upon his own steps, (cceca regens filo vesti^ 
gitty) in order to convert his analysis into a direct synthetical 
proof. 

A palpable and familiar illustration (at least in some of the 
most essential points) of the relation in which the two methods 
now described stand to each other, is presented to us by the 
operation of unloosing a difficult knot, in order to ascertain the 
exact process by which it was formed. The illustration ap- 
pears to me to be the more apposite, that I have no doubt it 
was this very analogy which suggested to the Greek geometers 
the metaphorical expressions of analysis and of solution, which 
they have transmitted to the philosophical language of modern 
times. 

Suppose a knot, of a very artificial construction, to be put 
into my hands as an exercise for my ingenuity, and that I was 
required to investigate a rule which others, as well as myself, 
might be able to follow in practice, for making knots of the 
same sort. If I were to proceed in this attempt, according to 
the spirit of a geometrical synthesis, I should have to try, one 
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after another, all the various experiments which my fancy could 
devise, till I had at last hit upon the particular knot I was 
anxious to tie. Such a process, however, would evidently be 
so completely tentative, and its final success would, after all, be 
so extremely doubtful, that common sense could not fail to 
suggest immediately the idea of tracing the knot through all 
the various complications of its progress, by cautiously undoing 
or unknitting each successive turn of the thread in a retrograde 
order, from the last to the first. After gaining this^r«^ step, 
were all the former complications restored again, by an inverse 
repetition of the same operations which I had performed in un- 
doing them, an infallible rule would be obtained for solving 
the problem originally proposed ; and, at the same time, some 
address or dexterity in the practice of the general method^ pro- 
bably gained, which would encourage me to undertake upon 
future occasions, still more arduous tasks of a similar descrip- 
tion. The parallel between this obvious suggestion of reason, 
and the refined logic of the Greek analysis, undoubtedly fails 
in several particulars, but both proceed so much on the same 
cardinal principle, as to account sufiiciently for a transference 
of the same expressions from the one to the other. That this 
transference has actually taken place in the instance now under 
consideration, the literal and primitive import of the words ova 
and \wt9, aflbrds as strong presumptive evidence as can well 
be expected in any etymological speculation. 

In applying the method of analysis to geometrical problems, 
the investigation begins by supposing the problem to be solved ; 
after which, a chain of consequences is deduced from this sup- 
position, terminating at last in a conclusion which either re- 
solves into another problem, previously known to be within the 
reach of our resources, or which involves an operation known 
to be impracticable. In the former case, all that remains to 
be done, is to refer to the construction of the problem in which 
the analysis terminates ; and then, by reversing our stops, to 
demonstrate synthetically that this construction fulfils all the 
conditions of the problem in question. If it slioukl appear, in 
the course of the composition, that in certain cases the problem 
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is possible, and in others not, the specification of these different 
cases (called by the Greek geometers the &opur/[io9 or deter- 
mination) becomes an indispensable requisite towards a com- 
plete solution. 

The utility of the ancient analysis in facilitating the solution 
of problems, is still more manifest than in facilitating the 
demonstration of theorems; and, in all probability, was per- 
ceived by mathematicians at an earlier period. The ste))8 by 
which it proceeds in quest of the thing sought, are fieiithfully 
copied (as might be easily shewn) from that natural logic 
which a sagacious mind would employ in similar circum- 
stances ; and are, in fact, but a scientific application of certain 
rules of method, collected from the successful investigations of 
men who were guided merely by the light of common sense. 
The same observation may be applied to the analytical pro- 
cesses of the algebraical art 

In order to increase, as far as the state of mathematical 
science then permitted, the powers of their analysis, the ancients, 
as appears from Pappus, wrote thirty-three diflferent treatises, 
(known among mathematicians by the name of totto? ai/oXvo- 
tUvo^y) of which number there are twenty-four books, whereof 
Pappus has particularly described the subjects and the contenta 
In what manner some of these were instrumental in accom- 
plishing their purpose, has been fully explained by difierent 
modern writers, particularly by the late very learned Dr. Sim- 
son of Glasgow. Of Euclid's Data^ (for example,) the first in 
order of those enumerated by Pappus, he observes, that " it is 
of the most general and necessary use in the solution of prob- 
lems of every kind ; and that whoever tries to investigate the 
solutions of problems geometrically, will soon find this to be 
true ; for the analysis of a problem requires that consequences 
be drawn from the things that are given^ until the thing that 
is sought be shewn to be given also. Now, supposing that the 
Data were not extant, these consequences must, in every par- 
ticular instance, be found out and demonstrated from the things 
given in the enunciation of the problem ; whereas the posses- 
sion of this elementary book supersedes the necessity of any- 
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thing more than a reference to the propositions which it 
contains.^ 

With respect to some of the other books mentioned by 
Pappus, it is remarked by Dr. Simson's biographer, that " they 
relate to general problems of frequent recurrence in geometrical 
investigations ; and that their use was for the more immediate 
resolution of any proposed geometrical problem, which could 
be easily reduced to a particular case of any one of them. By 
such a reduction, the problem was considered as fully resolved ; 
because it was then necessary only to apply the analysis, 
composition, and determination of that case of the general 
problem, to this particular problem which it was shewn to 
comprehend.* 

From these quotations it manifestly appears, that the greater 
part of what was formerly said of the utiliiy of analysis in 
investigating the demonstration of theorems is applicable, mvtor 
its mutandis, to its employment in the solution of problems. 
It appears farther, that one great aim of the subsidiary books, 
comprehended under the title of tovo^ avaXvofievo^y was to 
multiply the number of such conclusions as might secure to 
the geometer a legitimate synthetical demonstration, by return- 
ing backwards step by step from a known or elementary con- 
struction. The obvious eflfect of this was, at once to abridge 
the analytical process, and to enlarge its resources, on a prin- 
ciple somewhat analogous to the increased facilities which a 
fugitive from Great Britain would gain, in consequence of the 
multiplication of our sea-ports. 

Notwithstanding, however, the inmicnse aids afforded to the 
geometer by the ancient analysis, it must not be imagined that 
it altogether supersedes the necessity of ingenuity and inven- 
tion. It diminishes, indeed, to a wonderful degree, tlie number 
of his tentative experiments, and of the paths by which he 
might go astray f but (not to mention the prospective address 

* Letter from Dr. Simson to Oeorge * Ibid. pp. 159, 160. 

Lewis Scott, Eaq., published by Dr. » " Nihil a vera et genuinS analysi 

Traill. Seo his Account of Dr. Sim- magis distaf , nihil iimgis abhorret, qnam 

son's Life and Writings, p. 118. tcntandi nicthodus ; banc cnim amo- 
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which it supposes, in preparing the way for the subsequent 
investigation, by a suitable construction of the diagram) it 
leaves much to be supplied at every step by sagacity and prac- 
tical skill ; nor does the knowledge of it, till disciplined and 
perfected by long habit, fall under the description of that Svva- 
fu^ dvaXvTucrf, which is justly represented by an old Greek 
writer,^ as an acquisition of greater value than the most exten- 
sive acquaintance with particular mathematical trutha 

According to the opinion of a modem geometer and philo- 
sopher of the first eminence, the genius thus displayed in 
conducting the approaches to a preconceived mathematical 
conclusion, is of a far higher order than that which is evinced 
by the discovery of new theorems. " Longe sublimioris ingenii 
est," says Gralileo, "alieni Problematis enodatio, aut ostensio 
Theorematis, quam novi cujuspiam inventio : hsec quippe for- 
tunaB, in incertum vagantibus obviae, plenunque esse sclent; 
tota vero ilia, quanta est, studiosissimam attentae mentis, in 
unum aliquem scopum collimantis, rationem exposcit/'^ Of 
the justness of this observation, on the whole, I have no doubt ; 
and have only to add to it, by way of comment, that it is chiefly 
while engaged in the steady pursuit of a particular object, that 
those discoveries which are commonly considered as entirely 
accidental, are most likely to present themselves to the geo- 
meter. It is the methodical inquirer alone who is entitled to 
expect such fortunate occurrences as Galileo speaks of; and 
wherever invention appears as a characteristical quaUty of the 
mind, we may be assured, that something more than chance 
has contributed to its success. On this occasion, the fine and 
deep reflection of Fontenelle will be found to apply with peculiar 
force : " Ces hasards ne sont que pour ceux quijouent bten" 

vere et certissiraa via ad qnaesihiro per- ■ Not having the works of Galileo 

ducere, praecipuus est analyseos finis.'* at hand, I quote this passage on the 

Extract from a MS. of Dr. Simson, authority of Guide Grandi, who has 

published by Dr. Traill. See his Ac- introduced it in the Preface to his de- 

countf &c., p. 127. monstration of Hnygens's Theorems 

^ See the Preface ofMarinus to Euclid's concerning the Logarithmic Line. — 

DcUa, In the Preface to the Seventh Vide Hugenii Opera Seliqua, tom. i. 

Book of Pappus, the same idea is ex- p. 43. 
pressed by the phrase iufafitt tu^trm^. 
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[Subsection] ii. — Critical Remarks on the vague Use, among Modem 
Writers, of the Terms Analysis and Synthesis. 

The foregoing observations on the Analysis and Synthesis of 
the Greek G^meters may, at first sight, appear somewhat out 
of place, in a disquisition concerning the principles and rules of 
the Inductive Logic. As it was, however, from the Mathe- 
matical Sciences that these words were confessedly borrowed by 
the experimental inquirers of the Newtonian school, an attempt 
to illustrate their original technical import seemed to form a 
necessary introduction to the strictures which I am about to 
offer, on the loose and inconsistent applications of them, so 
frequent in the logical phraseology of the present times. 

Sir Isaac Newton himself has, in one of his Queries, fairly 
brought into comparison the Mathematical and the Physical 
Analysis^ as if the word, in both cases, conveyed the same idea. 
** As in Mathematics, so in Natural Philosophy, the investiga- 
tion of difficult things, by the method of analysis, ought ever 
to precede the method of Composition. This analysis consists 
in making experiments and observations, and in drawing con- 
clusions from them by induction, and admitting of no objec- 
tions against the conclusions, but such as are taken from ex- 
periments, or other certain truths. For hypotheses are not to 
be regarded in experimental philosophy. And although the 
arguing from experiments and observations by induction be no 
demonstration of general conclusions, yet it is the best way of 
arguing which the nature of things admits of, and may be 
looked upon as so much the stronger, by how much the induc- 
tion is more general. And if no exception occur from pheno- 
mena, the conclusion may be pronounced generally. But if, at 
any time afterwards, any exception shall occur from experi- 
ments, it may then begin to be pronounced, with such excep- 
tions as occur. By tliis way of analysis we may proceed from 
compounds to ingredients ; and from motions to the forces pro- 
ducing them ; and, in general, from effects to their causes ; 
and from particular causes to more general ones, till the argu- 
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ment end in the most general. This is the method of ana- 
lysis. And the synthesis consists in assuming the causes 
discovered, and established as principles, and by them explain- 
ing the phenomena proceeding from them, and proving the 
explanations."^ 

It is to the first sentence of this extract (which has been 
repeated over and over by subsequent writers) that I would 
more particularly request the attention of my readers. Mr. 
Maclaurin, one of the most illustrious of Newton's followers, 
has not only sanctioned it by transcribing it in the words of 
the author, but has endeavoured to illustrate and enforce the 
observation which it contains. " It is evident, that as in 
Mathematics, so in Natural Philosophy, the investigation of 
difficult things by the method of analysis ought ever to precede 
the method of composition, or the synthesis. For, in any other 
way, we can never be sure that we assume the principles which 
really obtain in nature ; and that our system, after we have 
composed it with great labour, is not mere dream or illusion."^ 
The very reason here stated by Mr. Maclaurin, one should have 
thought, might have convinced him, that the parallel between 
the two kinds of analysis was not strictly correct ; inasmuch as 
this reason ought, according to the logical interpretation of his 
words, to be applicable to the one science as well as to the other, 
instead of exclusively applying (as is obviously the case) to 
inquiries in Natural Philosophy. 

After the explanation which has been already given of 
geometrical, and also of physical analysis, it is almost super- 
fluous to remark, that there is little, if anything, in which they 
resemble each other, excepting this — ^that both of them are 
methods of investigation and discovery ; and that both happen 
to be called by the same name. This name is, indeed, from its 
literal or etymological import, very happily significant of the 
notions conveyed by it in both instances ; but, notwithstanding 
this accidental coincidence, the wide and essential difference 
between the subjects to which the two kinds of analysis are 

* Sec tho concluding pami^aphs of Newton's Optic*. 
■ Account of Keirtoii'it DUcorencn. 

VOL. III. S 
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applied, must render it extremely evident, that the analogy of 
the rules which are adapted to the one can be of no use in 
illustrating those which are suited to the other. 

Nor is this all : The meaning conveyed by the word 
Analysis, in Physics, in Chemistry, and in the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, is radically different from that which was 
annexed to it by the Greek (Icometers, or which ever has been 
annexed to it by any class of modem Mathematicians. In all 
the former sciences, it naturally suggests the idea of a decom- 
position of what is complex into its constituent elements. It 
is defined by Johnson, ^^ a separation of a compound body into 
the several parts of which it consists." He afterwards men- 
tions, as another signification of the same word, '^ a solution of 
any thing, whether corporeal or mental, to its first elements ; 
as of a sentence to the single words ; of a compound word to 
the particles and words which form it ; of a tune, to single 
notes ; of an argument, to single propositions." In the following 
sentence, quoted by the same author from Glanvill, the word 
Analysis seems to be used in a sense precisely coincident with 
what I have said of its import, when applied to the Baconian 
method of investigation. "We cannot know anything of 
nature, but by an analysis of its true initial causes."^ 

In the Greek geometry, on the other hand, the same word 
evidently had its chief reference to the retrograde direction of 
this method, when comimred with the natural order of didactic 
demonstration, Trjv Touurrrp/ €<t>oBov (says Pappus) avoKjuatv 
KoKovfjLev, oiov dvdirakiv \vaiv ; a passage which Halley thus 
translates : hie processus Analysis vocatur, quasi dicas, in- 
versa solutio. That this is the primitive and genuine import 

* By the true initial cnitsrs of a phc- pnrMom^ exclusion, and rcjectiant^ 

nomenan, GlAnvill means (as iniglit Ikj which form essential steps in the hidnc- 

easily shewn by a comparison with other tivo process, had a view to the analyti- 

parts of liis works) tJic nimple laws from cal operations of the chemical laboratory, 

the combination of \rhich it results^ and apjwars sufHcieutly from the following 

from a previous knowlerlgo of which, it words, before quoted : " Itaqne natnrre 

might have been synthetically deduce<i facienda est prorsus solutio et separatio ; 

as a consequence. non per igncm certe, sed jwir montom, 

That Bacon, when he speaks of those tanquam ignem divinum." 
tepnrationa ofnafure, hy means of com- 
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of the preposition ava, is very generally admitted by Gramma- 
rians ; and it accords, in the present instance, so happily with 
the sense of the context, as to throw a new and strong light on 
the justness of their opinion.^ 

In farther proof of what I have here stated with respect to 
the double meaning of the words analysis and synthesis, as em- 
ployed in physics and in mathematics, it may not be superfluous 
to add the following considerations. In mathematical analysis, 
we always set out from a hypothetical assumption, and our 
object is to arrive at some known truth, or some datum, by 
reasoning synthetically, from which we may afterwards return, 
on our own footsteps, to the point where our investigation 
began. In all such cases the synthesis is infallibly obtained by 
reversing the analytical process ; and as both of them have in 
view the demonstration of the same theorem, or the solution of 
the same problem, they form, in reality, but different parts of 
one and the same investigation. But in natural philosophy, a 
synthesis which merely reversed the analysis would be absurd. 
On the contrary, our analysis necessarily sets out from knoivn 
facts ; and after it has conducted us to a general principle, the 
synthetical reasoning which follows consists always of an appli- 
cation of this principle to phenomena, different from those 
comprehended in the original induction. 

In some cases, the natural philosopher uses the word Analysis 
where it is probable that a Greek geometer would have used 
the word Synthesis. Thus, in astronomy, when we attempt 
from the known phenomena to establish the truth of the 
Copemican system, we are said to proceed analytically. But 



* The foi-ce of this prepoeition, in its 
primitive sense, may, perhaps, without 
any false refinement, he traced more or 
less palpahly, in every instance to which 
the word analysis is with any propriety 
applied. In what Johnson calls (for 
example) " the separation of a compound 
body into the several parts of which it 
consists," — we proceed on the supposi- 
tion, that these parts have previaualy 
been combined, or put together, so as to 



make up the agffregate whole, submitted 
to the examination of the chemist ; and, 
consequently, that the analytic process 
follows an inverted or retrograde direc- 
tion, in respect of that in which the 
compound is conceived to have been 
originally formed. A similar remark 
will be found to apply (mutatis mutan- 
dis) to other cases, however apparently 
different. 
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the analogy of ancient geometry would apply this word to a 
process directly the reverse ; a process which, assuming the 
system as true, should reason from it to the known phenomena: 
After which, if the process could be so reversed as to prove 
that this system, and this system alone, is consistent with these 
facts, it would bear some analogy to a geometrical synthesia 

These observations had occurred to me, long before I had 
remarked that the celebrated Dr. Hooke (guided also by what 
he conceived to be the analogy of the Greek geometry) uses the 
words analysis and synthesis in physics, precisely in the contrary 
acceptations to those assigned to them in the definitions of Sir 
Isaac Newton. " The methods," he observes, " of attaining a 
knowledge in nature may be two ; either the Analytic or the 
Synthetic. The first is the proceeding from the causes to the 
efiects. The second, from the efi^ects to the causes. The 
former is the more difiicult, and supposes the thing to be 
already done and known, which is the thing sought and to be 
found out. This begins from the highest, most general and 
universal principles or causes of things, and branches itself out 
into the more particular and subordinate. The second is the 
more proper for exi)erimcntal inquiry, which, from a true in- 
formation of the eflfect by a due process, finds out the imme- 
diate cause thereof, and so proceeds gradually to higher and 
more remote causes and powers effective, founding its steps 
upon the lowest and more immediate conclusions."* 



" Hookers Patthumow Works, p. 330. 

As this Yulunie is now becoiue ex- 
tremely rare, I Bhall traniicribe tlie 
|)aragraph which immciliutclj fulluwd 
the above qaotation. 

** An inquisition by the former (or 
analytic) method, is resembled fitly 
enough by the example of an architect, 
who hath a full comprehension of what 
he designs to do, and acts accordingly : 
But the latter (or synthetic) is more 
properly resembled to that of a husband- 
man or gardener, who prcpar*»8 his 
ground, and sows his seed, and diligently 
cherishes the growing vegetable, supply- 



ing it continually with fitting mcostnre, 
fiKxl, and shelter — observing, and cher- 
ishing its continual progreasion, till it 
comes to its perfect ripeness and matu- 
rity, and yields him the fruit of his 
labour. Nor is it to lie cxpei-tcd, that a 
production of such perfection as this is 
designed, should be brought to its com- 
plete ripeness in an instant ; but as all 
the works of nature, if it be naturally 
proceeded with, it must have its due 
time to acqm're its duo form and full 
maturity, by gradual growth and a 
natural progression ; not but that the 
other method is also of excellent and 
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That Hooke was led into this mode of speaking by the 
phraseology of the ancient mathematicians, may, I think, be 
safely inferred from the following very sagacious and fortunate 
conjecturCy with respect to the nature of their analytical inves- 
tigations, which occurs in a different part of the same volume, 
I do not know that any thing approaching to it is to be found 
in the works of any other English author prior to Dr. Halley. 

" What ways the ancients had for finding out these me- 
diums, or means of performing the thing required, we are much 
in the dark ; nor do any of them shew the way, or so much as 
relate tliat they had such a one : Yet 'tis believed, they were 
not ignorant of some kind of algebra, by which they had a cer- 
tain way to help themselves in their inquiries, though that we 
now use be much confined and limited to a few media. But 
I do rather conceive, that they had another kind of analytics, 
which went backtvards tlirough almost all the same steps by 
which their demonstrations loent forwards, though of this we 
have no certain account, their writings being altogether silent 
on that particular. However, that such a way is practicable, 
I may hereafter, upon some other occasion, shew by some ex- 
amples, whereby it will plainly appear how much more useful 
it is for the finding out the ways for the solution of problems, 



neccssarj use, and will very oflen facili- 
tate and hasten the progress. An in- 
stance of which kind I designed, some 
years since, to have given this honour- 
able society, in some of my lectures upon 
the motions and influences of the celes- 
tial bodies, if it had been then fit ; but 
I understand the same thing will now bo 
shortly done by Mr. Newton, in a treatise 
of his now in the press : But that will 
not be the only instance of that kind 
which I design to produce, for that I 
have diverse instances of the like nature, 
wherein, from a hypothesis being sup- 
posed, on a premeditated design, all the 
phenomena of the subject will be a 
priori foretold, and the cfifects naturally 
follow, as proceeding from a cause so 
and HO qualified and limited. Anrlf in 



truthj the stnthktic way, by experi- 
meiils and observations, will be very 
slmo, if it be not often assisted by the 
ANALYTIC, which pvove^ of excellent use, 
even though it proceed by a false posi- 
tion ; for tJtat the discovery of a nega- 
tive is one way of restraining and 
limiting an affirmative.^^ 

Change the places of the words analy- 
tic and synthetic in this last sentence, 
and the remark coincides exactly with 
what BoBcovich, Hartley, Le Sage, and 
many other authors, have advanced in 
favour of synthetical explanations from 
hypothetical theories. I shall have 
occasion afterwards to offer some addi- 
tional suggestions in support of their 
opinion, and to point out the limitations 
which it seems to I'oquirc. 
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than that which is now generally known and practised by 
species J' ^ 

The foregoing remarks, although rather of a critical than of 
a philosophical nature, may, I hope, be of some use in giving a 
little more precision to our notions on this important subject 
They are introduced here, not with the most distant view to 
any alteration in our established language, (which, in the pre- 
sent instance, appears to me to be not only unexceptionable, 
but very happily significant of its true logical import,) but 
merely to illustrate the occasional influence of words over the 
most iK)werful imderstandings, and the vagueness of the reason- 
ings into which they may insensibly l)e betrayed, by a careless 
employment of indefinite and ambiguous t«rma 

If the task were not ungrateful, it would be easy to produce 
numerous examples of this from writers of the highest and 
most deserved reputation in the present times. I must not, 
however, pass over in silence the name of Condillac, who has 
certainly contributed, more than any other individual, to the 
prevalence of the logical errors now under consideration. " I 
know well," says he, on one occasion, " that it is customary to 
di8tin<!juif?h different kinds of analysis : the logical analysis, the 
metjij)l)ysical, and the mathematical ; but there is, in fact, only 
one {iiiiilysis, and it is the same in all the sciences."^ On an- 
other tK'casion, after quofni<r from the lojj^c of Port Royal a 
passage in which it is sjiid, " That analysis and synthesis differ 
from each other only, as the road we follow in ascending from 
the valley to the mountain, differs from the road by which we 
descend from the mountain into the valley." Condillac pro- 
ceeds thus: — "From this eoni])ari8on, all I lejirn is. That the 
two methods are contrarj' to one another, and consequently, 

^ Hooko'K Post. TfJyrAv, p. (>S. n(»lhini^ important on the subject had 

Ot'thij illiiKtnitionK here proinisiMl hy heon (liscovered iiniong hiH paptTB. 
Ilooke of ihf utility of the analytical " 1 do not r//i//»r/(«re; find that this was 

method in ;::eonieiri<al iiiveHtigati(»ns, <'ver done by Dr. Ho<»ke, and leave the 

no tracCK, an I'ar as I have obHCrved, usrfulnesH therefore to be considered by 

o« enr in bin writing^-. And it wouKl the leanied." 

appear from the following note by th<* ' La Logiqui'^ Se<on«le I'artie, chap. 

« vlitor, on tin- pii8sage laht quoted, that vii. 
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that if the one be good, the other must be bad. In truth, wo 
cannot proceed otherwise than from the known to the un- 
known. Now, if the thing unknown be upon the mountain, it 
will never be found by descending into the valley ; and if it be 
in the valley, it will not be found by ascending the mountain. 
There cannot, therefore, be two contrary roads by which it is 
to be reached. Such opinions," Condillac adds, " do not de- 
serve a more serious criticism."^ 

To this very extraordinary argument, it is unnecessary to 
offer any reply, after the observations already made on the 
analysis and synthesis of the Greek geometers. In the appli- 
cation of these two opposite methods to their respective func- 
tions, the theoretical reasoning of Condillac is contradicted by 
the imivereal experience of mathematicians, both ancient and 
modem ; and, is indeed, so palpably absurd, as to carry along 
with it its own refutation, to the conviction of every person 
capable of comprehending the terms of the question. Nor 
would it be found more conclusive or more intelligible, if ap- 
plied to the analysis and synthesis of natural philosophers ; or 
indeed to these words, in any of the various acceptations in 
which they have ever hitherto been understood. As it is 
affirmed, however, by Condillac, that " there neither is, nor can 
be, more than one analysis," a refutation of his reasoning, 
drawn from any particular science, is, upon his own principle, 
not less conclusive, than if founded on a detailed examination 
of the whole circle of human knowledge. I shall content my- 
self, tliereforc, on the present occasion, with a reference to the 
mathematical illustrations contained in the former part of this 
section. 

With regard to the notion annexed to this word by Condillac 
himself, I am not certain if, after all that he has written in 
explanation of it, I have perfectly seized his meaning. " To 
analyze," he tells us, in the beginning of his Logic^ " is nothing 
more than to observe in a successive order the qualities of an 
object, with the view of giving them in the mind that simnlta- 
neons order in which they co-exist."^ In illustration of this 

> La I^iffiquc, Scconde Tartir, chap. vi. • Ibid. Pniiiicrr Partic, <liap. ii. 
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definition, he proceeds to remark, That ^^ although, with a single 
glance of the eye, a person may discover a multitude of objects 
in an open champaign which he has previously surveyed with 
attention, yet that the prospect is never more distinct than when 
it is circumscribed within narrow bounds, and only a small 
number of objects is taken in at once. We always discern with 
accuracy but a part of what we see." 

" The case," he continues, " is similar with the intellectual 
eye. I have, at the same moment, present to it, a great number 
of the familiar objects of my knowledge. I see the whole group, 
but am unable to mark the discriminating qualities of indivi- 
duals. To comprehend with distinctness all that offers itself 
simultaneously to my view, it is necessary that I should, in the 
first place, decompose the mass ; in a manner analogous to that 
in wliich a curious observer would proceed in decomposing, by 
successive steps, the co-existent parts of a landscape. It is ne- 
cessary for me, in other words, to analyze my thoughts,"^ 

The same author afterwards endeavours still farther to unfold 
nis notion of analysis, by comparing it to the natural procedure 
of the mind in the examination of a machine. " If I wish," 
says he, " to understand a machine, I decompose it, in order to 
study 8ei)anitely each of its parts. As soon a« I have an exact 
idea of them all, and am in a condition to replace them as they 
were formerly, I have a perfect conception of the machine, 
having both decomposed and rccomposed it."^ 

In all this, I must confess, there seems to me to be much 
both of vagueness and of confusion. In the two first quota- 
tions, the word analysis is employed to denote nothing more 
than that separation into parts, which is necessary to bring a 
very extensive or a very complicated subject within the grasp 
of our faculties ; a description, certainly, which conveys but a 
very partial and imperfect conception of that analysis which is 
represented as the great organ of invention in all the sciences 

' Iai Lofjique, IVoinicro riirlic, chap. who lake the trt>ublo to compare it with 

ii. — In this lust paragrajih, I have in- the oripiuil, will be pntihfied that, in veii- 

tHMlurod one or two aiUlilional clanscs, turinj; on thcne wlight interpolations, I 

which scenn'il to me neccssar)' for con- I'. id no wihh to nnsrcprcsent his opinion, 

▼f'vinp: clearlv the author's idea. Th.';-o « I hid. chap. iii. 
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and arts.^ In the example of the machine, Condillac's language 
is somewhat more precise and unequivocal ; but, when examined 
with attention, will be found to present an illustration equally 
foreign to his purpose. This is the more surprising, as the 
instance here appealed to might have been expected tosuggest 
a juster idea of the method in question, than that which resolves 
into a literal de-composition and re-composition of the thing to 
be analyzed. That a man may be able to execute both of these 
manual operations on a machine, without acquiring any clear 
comprehension of the manner in which it performs its work, 
must appear manifest on the slightest reflection ; nor is it less 
indisputable, that another person, without disengaging a single 
wheel, may gain, by a process purely intellectual, a complete 
knowledge of the whole contrivance. Indeed, I apprehend that 
it is in this way alone that the theory of any complicated ma- 
chine can be studied ; for it is not the parts, separately consi- 
dered, but the due combination of these parts, which constitutes 
the mechanism.^ An observer, accordingly, of common sagacity, 
is here guided by the logic of nature, to a species of analysis, 
bearing as much resemblance to those of mathematicians and 
of natural philosophers, as the very different nature of the cases 
admits of. Instead of allowing his eye to wander at large over 
the perplexing mazes of such a labyrinth, he begins by remark- 
ing the ultimate effect ; and thence proceeds to trace backwards, 
step by step, the scries of intermediate movements by which it 
is connected with the vis motrix. In doing so, there is un- 
doubtedly a sort of mental decomposition of the machine, inas- 
much as all its parts are successively considered in detail ; but 
it is not this decomposition which constitutes the analysis. It 
is the methodical retrogradation from the mechanical effect to 
the mechanical power.^ 

* " Ce qu'on nomme miiJiode d'inven- position of a machine should be found 

iwiij n'est autre chose que Tanalysc. necessary, it can only be to obtain a 

C'est elle qui a fait toutes les decou- view of some of its parts, which, in their 

vcrtes ; c'est par elle que nous retrouv- combined state, are concealed from ob- 

erons tout cc qui a cte trouve." — La serration. 

Lngtque, Premiere Partie, chap. iii. " That this circumstance oiretrogra- 

' If, on any occasion, a literal dccom- dation or inversion, figured more than 
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The passages in Condillac to which these criticisms refer, are 
all selected from his Treatise on Logic, written purposely to 
establish his favourite doctrine with respect to the influence of 
language upon thought. The paradoxical conclusions into 
which he himself has been led by an unwarrantable use of the 
words Analysis and Synthesis, is one of the most remarkable 
instances which the history of modem literature furnishes of 
the truth of his general principle. 

Nor does this obser^'ation a[>ply merely to the productions of 
his more advanced years. In early life he distinguished him- 
self by an ingenious work, in which he professed to trace 
aiuilyticaUy the history of our sensations and perceptions } and 
yet it has been very justly remarked of late, that all the reason- 
ings contained in it are purely syntJietical, A very eminent 
mathematician of the present times has even gone so far as to 
mention it " as a model of geometrical synthesis."^ He would, 
I api)rehcnd, have exjiressed his idea more correctly, if, instead 
of the epithet geometrical, he had employed, on this occasion, 
logical or metaphjsical ; in both of which sciences, as was for- 
merly obscrveil, tlie annlytical and synthetical methods bear a 
mucli closer analofcy to the experimental inductions of chemis- 
try and of physics, than to tlic abstract and hyi)otlietical in- 
vcKtigations of tlie geometer. 

The abuses of language which have been now under our 
review, will appear the less wonderful, when it is considered 
that mathematicians themselves do not always s[)eak of Analy- 



nny otlior in the imnpjiimtion ofPappiiH, 
A8 the ('hararteriHtical feature of ptjorno- 
trical anal VBiH, appcarB indiNputably from 
a clauKC already quotetl fnmi the preface 
to liirt 7th book ; — T«» TOKzirnf tpd^ov 
aviXvvt* xeiXoZfiiv^ eto* ci*eiirtt.Xi* Xviriv, 
To Hay, therefore, as many writers have 
done, that the analysis of a geometrical 
problem consist h in decompits'nuj or re- 
»tiJvnuj it in such a manner as may h-ail 
to the (liB<-(>vcry of the composition or 
synthesis — is at on( e to sjM'ak vaguely, 
and to keep out of view the cardinal 
principle on which the utility of the 



method hinges. Then.* is, indeed, one 
Bpecies of decomimsition exemplified in 
the Greek geomctr}*, — that which has 
for its object to distinguish all the vari- 
ous cases of a general j)roblem ; but this 
jiartof the invi\«?tigation was so far from 
Ini'ing includ»;d by the ancients in their 
idea of analysis, that they Iw'stowed \jj>on 
it an appropriate name <»f its own : — the 
three requisites to a comjdete solution 
being (according to Tapinis) «»aXt>ra#, 
net! ffviffuvai^ xai ^t9^lX>%rfiai xtrk TTticriv. 
* M. Ijacroix. Sec the Intfoduclion to 
his Elementn of (Uouutru. 
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sis and Synthesis with their characteristical precision of expres- 
sion, the former word being frequently employed to denote the 
modem colcvivs^ and the latter, the pure geometry of the 
ancients. This phraseology, although it has been repeatedly 
Censured by foreign writers, whose opinions might have been 
expected to have some weight, still continues to prevail very 
generally upon the Continent. The learned and judicious 
author of the History of Mathematics complained of it more 
than fifty years ago, remarking the impropriety " of calling by 
the name of the synthetic method, that which employs no alge- 
braical calctdns, and which addresses itself to the mind and to 
the eyes, by means of diagrams, and of reasonings expressed at 
full length in ordinary language. It would be more exact," he 
observes farther, " to call it the metltod of the ancients, which 
(as is now universally known) virtually supposes, in all its 
synthetical demonstrations, the previous use of analysis. As to 
the algebraical calculus, it is only an abridged manner of ex- 
pressing a process of mathematical reasoning ; — which process 
may, according to circumstances, be either analytical or synthe- 
tical. Of the latter, an elementary example occurs in the alge- 
braical demonstrations given by some editors of Euclid, of the 
propositions in liis second book."^ 

This misapplication of the words analysis and synthesis is 
not, indeed, attended with any serious inconveniences, similar 
to the errors occasioned by the loose phraseology of Condillac. 
It were surely better, however, that mathematicians should 
cease to give it the sanction of their authority, as it has an 
obvious tendency — beside the injustice which it involves to the 
inestimable remains of Greek geometry — to suggest a totally 
erroneous theory with respect to the real grounds of the un- 
rivalled and transcendent powers possessed by the modem 
calculus, when applied to the more complicated researches of 
physics.^ 

* HUiolre dea Mctthimatiquefty par et deVArt de Penser^ con8id6r6« dims 
Montucla, Tome Premier, pp. 175, 176. leur rapports mutudSy there is a very 

* In the ingenious and profound work valuable chapter on the Analysis and 
of M. Degerando, entitled Den Signes Synthesis of metaphysicians and of 
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SECTION IV. — THE CONSIDERATION OF THE INDUCTIVE LOGIC 

RESUMED. 

[Subsection] i. — Additional Remarks on the distinction between 
Experience and Analogy, — Of the grounds afforded hy the latter 
for Scientific Inference and Conjecture. 

In the same manner in which our external senses arc struck 
with that resemblance between different individuaU which 
gives rise to a common appellation, our superior faculties of 
observation and reasoning, enable us to trace those more dis- 
tant and refined similitudes which lead us to comprehend 
different sjKKjies under one common geiius. Here, too, the 
principles of our nature already pointed out, dispose us to ex- 
tend our conclusions from what is familiar to what is comjmra- 
tively unknown, and to reason from sjiecies to species, as from 
individual to individual In both instances, the logical process 
of thought is nearly, if not exactly, the same, but the common 
use of language has established a verbal distinction between 
them, our most correct writers being accustomed (as far as I 
have been able to observe) to refer the evidence of our conclu- 
sions, in the one ctiw) to experience^ and in the other to analogy. 
The truth is, that the difference between these two denomina- 
tions of evidence, when they are accurately analyzed, apjx^ars 
manifestly to be a difference, not in kind but merely in degree ; 
the discriminative peculiarities of individuals invalidating the 
inference, as far as it rests on experience solely, as much as the 
characteristical circumstances which draw the line between 
different species and different genera} 



gcometerB. — (Si'C vol. iv. p. 172.) The between our crituiHiuH, which iuIiIh 
view of the subject which I hsivo tiikeii much to my confidence in my own con- 
in the foregoing section, has but little elusions. 
in common with that given by this ex- 
cellent philosopher ; but in one or two * In these observ'ations on the imi>ort 
instimccH, where we have both touched of the word unalof/if, as employed in 
upon Ihe same points, (particularly in jdiilosophical discuhsifniH, it givch me 
the Ntricluies upon the logic of Von- great pleasure to find that 1 have htruck 
dillac,) there is a general coincidence nearlv into the same train of thinkin 
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This diflFerence in point of degree (it must at the same time 
be remembered) leads, where it is great, to important conse- 
quences. In proportion as the resemblance between two cases di- 
minishes in the palpable marks which they exhibit to our senses, 
our inferences from the one to the other are made with less and 
less confidence; and, therefore, it is perfectly right that we 
should reason with more caution from species to species^ than 
from individual to individual of the same kind. In what 
follows, accordingly, I shall avail myself of the received dis- 
tinction between tlie words experience and analogy ; a distinc- 
tion which I have hitherto endeavoured to keep out of view, till 
I should have an opportunity of explaining the precise notion 
which I annex to it. It would, in truth, be a distinction of 
important use in our reasonings, if the common arrangements, 
instead of originating, as they have often done, in ignorance or 
caprice, had been really the result of an accurate observation 
and comparison of particulars. With all the imperfections of 
these arrangements, however, a judicious inquirer will pay so 

with M. Prevoat. I allude more parti- difference sensible, si ce n'cst celle du 

cularlj to the following passage in his terns ct du lieu. Et il est des cas dans 

Essais de PhUosophie. lesquels on apper9oit beaucoup do res- 

" Le mot Analogies dans rorigine, semblance, mais ou I'on dccouvre aussi 

n'exprime quo la rcssemblance. Mais quelques differences indepcndantes de la 

Tusage I'applique a une ressemblaDce diversite du temps et du lieu. Lorsque 

cloignee : d'ou vient que Ics conclusions nous ferons un jugement general, fonde 

analogiques sont souvcnt hasardees, ct sur la premiere esp^ce de ressem- 

ont besoin d'etre dcduites avec art. blance, nous dirous que nous usons de 

Toutes les fois done que, dans nos la mithode d'induction. Lorsque la 

raisonnemens, nous portons des juge- seconde esp^ce de ressemblanfie auto- 

mens semblablcs sur des objets qui riscra nos raisonnemens, nous dirons 

n'ont qu*une rcssemblance eloignee, que c*est de la mithode d'analoffie que 

nous raisonnons analogiquement. La nous faisons usage. On dit ordinaire- 

ressomblance prochaine est cellc qui ment quo la mcthode d'induction con- 

fonde la premii^re generalisation, cclle clut du particulier au gen6ral, et que la 

qu*on nomme Vestpice, On nomroe mcthode d*analogie conclut du sembla- 

eloignee la resscmblance qni fonde les ble au semblable. Si I'on analyse ces 

generalisations supcrieurcs, c'est-a-dire, definitions, on verra que nous n'avons 

le genre et ses divers degres. Mais fait autre chose que leur donner de la 

cette definition n^est pas rigourcusemeut precision." — JEnsais de PhUosophie^ 

Buivie. tome ii. p. 202. 

" Quoiqu'il en soit, on con9oit des See also the remarks on Induction 

caA, entre lesquels la ressemblance est and Analogy in the four following 

si parfaite, qu'il no s'j trouve aucune articles of M. Provost's work. 
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much regard to prevailing habits of thinking, as to distinguish 
very scrupulously what common language refers to experience 
from what it refers to analogy, till he has satisfied himself^ by 
a diligent examination, that the distinction has, in the instance 
before him, no foundation in truth. On the other hand, as 
mankind are much more disposed to confomid things which 
ought to be distinguished, than to distinguish things which 
are exactly or nearly similar, he will be doubly cautious in 
concluding, that all the knowledge which common language 
ascribes to experience is equally solid; or that all the con- 
jectures wliich it places to the account of analogy are equally 
suspicious. 

A different idea of the nature of analogy has been given 
by some writers of note; and it cannot be denied, that, in 
certain instances, it seems to apply still better than that pro- 
posed above. The two accounts, however, if accurately ana- 
lyzed, would be found to approach much more nearly than 
they appear to do at first sight ; or rather, I am inclined to 
think, that the one might l)e resolved into the other, without 
much straining or over refinement. But this is a question 
chiefly of sjKJculative curiosity, as the general remarks which I 
have now to offer will bo found to hold \nth respect to 
analogy, considered as a ground of philosophical reasoning, in 
whatever manner the word is defined ; provided only it be 
understood to express some sort of correspondence or affinity 
between two subjects, which serves, as a principle of association 
or of arrangement, to unite them together in the mind. 

According to Dr. Johnson, (to whose definition I allude 
more particularly at present,) analogy pro^x^rly means " a re- 
semblance between things icith regard to some circumsfunces 
or effects ; as when learning is said to enlighten the mind ; — 
that is, to be to the mind what light is to the eye ; by enabling 
it to discover that which was hidden before." The statement 
is expressed with a precision and justness not always to be 
found in the definitions of this author ; and it agrees very 
nearly with the notion of analogy adopted by Dr. Ferguson, — 
that " things which have no resemblance to each other may 
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nevertheless be analogous ; analogy consisting in a resemblance 
or correspondence of relations."^ As an illustration of this, Dr. 
Ferguson mentions the analogy between the fin of a fish and 
the wing of a bird ; the fin bearing the same relation to the 
water which the whig does to the air. This definition is more 
particularly luminous, when applied to the analogies which are 
the foundation of the rhetorical figures of metaphor and allu- 
sion ; and it applies also very happily to those which the fancy 
delights to trace between the material and the intellectual 
worlds ; and which (as I have repeatedly observed) are so apt 
to warp the judgment in speculating concerning the phenomena 
of the human mind. 

The pleasure which the fancy receives from the contempla- 
tion of such correspondences, real or supposed, obviously pre- 
supposes a certain disparity or contrast in the natures of the 
two subjects compared; and, therefore, analogy forms an 
associating principle, specifically different from resemblance, 
into which Mr. Hume's theory would lead us to resolve it. An 
additional proof of this is furnished by the following considera- 
tion, That a resemblance of objects or events is perceived by 
scnsCj and, accordingly, has some effect even on the lower 
animals; a correspondence (or, as it is frequently called, a 
resemblance) of relations^ is not the object of sense, but of 
intellect^ and consequently, the perception of it implies the 
exercise of reason. 

Notwithstanding, however, the radical distinction between 
the notions expressed by the words resemblance and analogy, 
they may often approach very nearly to each other in their 
meaning; and cases may even be conceived in which they 
exactly agree. In proof of this, it is sufficient to remark that 
in objects, the parts of which respectively exhibit that corre- 
spondence which is usually distinguished by the epithet analo- 
gous^ this correspondence always deviates, less or more, from 
an exact conformity or identity ; insomuch, that it sometimes 
requires a good deal of consideration to trace in detail the 
parallel circumstances, under the disguises which they borrow 

* PrincipUs of Moral and Political Science^ vol. i. p. 107. 
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from their diversified combinations. An obvious instance of 
this occurs when we attempt to compare the bones and joints 
in the leg and foot of a man with those in the leg and foot of a 
horse. Were the correspondence in all the relations perfectly 
exact, the resemblance between the two objects would be mani- 
fest even to sense ; in the very same manner that in geometry, 
the similitude of two triangles is a necessary consequence of a 
precise correspondence in the relations of their homologous 
sides.^ 

This last observation may serve, in some measure, to justify 
an assertion which was already hazarded, — That the two defini- 
tions of analogy formerly mentioned are very nearly allied to 
each other ; inasmuch as it shews, by a more careful analysis than 
has commonly been applied to tliis subject, that the sensible 
dissimilitude between things of diflferent species arises chiefly 
from the want of a palpable conformity in* the relations of their 
constituent parts. Conceive UuU more remote correspondence 
which reason or fancy traces between the parts of the one and 
the parts of the other, gradually to approach nearer and nearer 
to the same standard ; and it is evident, that, in the course of 
the approximation, you will arrive at that degree of manifest 
resemblance which will bring them under the same generic 
name, till at last, by continuing this process of the imagination, 
the one will become a correct picture or image of the other, 
not only in its great outlines, but in its minutest detaila 

From this view of the subject, too, as well as from the 
former, it appears how vague and ill-defined the metaphysical 
limits are wliich separate the evidence of analogy from that of 
experience ; and how much room is left for the operation of 
good sense, and of habits of scientific research, in appreciating 
the justness of that authority which, in particular instances, 
the popular forms of speech may assign to either. 

The illustrations which I have to offer of this last remark, 
in so far as it relates to eocpei'iencey may, I think, be introduced 
more usefully afterwards; but the vague conceptions which 
are generally annexed to the word analogy, together with the 

» Soc Note Q. 
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prevailing prejudices against it, as a ground of philosophical 
reasoning, render it proper for me, before proceeding any far- 
ther, to attempt the correction of some popular mistakes con- 
nected with the use of this obnoxious term. 

It is not necessary, for the purposes which I have at present 
in view, to investigate very curiously the principles which, in 
the first instance, dispose the mind to indulge in analogical 
conjectures from the known to the unknown. It is sufficient 
to observe that this disposition, so far from being checked, 
receives additional encouragement from habits of philosophical 
study ; the natural tendency of these habits being only to guide 
it into the right path, and to teach it to proceed cautiously, 
according to certain general rules warranted by experience. 

The encouragement which philosophical pursuits give to this 
natural disposition, arises chiefly from the innumerable proofs 
they afford of that systematical unity and harmony of design 
which are everywhere conspicuous in the imiverse. On this 
unity of design is founded the most solid argument which the 
light of reason supplies for the unity of God ; but the know- 
ledge of the general fact on which that argument proceeds is 
not confined to the student of theology. It forces itself irre- 
sistibly on the thoughts of all who are familiarly conversant 
with the phenomena, either of the material or of the moral 
world ; and is recognised as a principle of reasoning, even by 
those who pay little or no attention to its most sublime and 
important application. — [In many philosophical arguments, 
accordingly. Analogy and Unity of Design may be regarded as 
very nearly synonymous expressions.] 

It is well known to all who have the slightest acquaintance 
with the history of medicine, that the anatomical knowledge of 
the ancients was derived almost entirely from analogical con- 
jectures, founded on the dissection of the lower animals ;^ and 

* "If we read the works of Hippo- often unintelligible, that oftho bones only 

crates with impartiality, and apply his excepted. He seems to have studied 

accounts of the parts to what wc nmo these with more success than the other 

know of the human body, we must parts, and tells us that he had an oppor- 

allow his descriptions to be imperfect, tunity of seeing a human skeleton." 
incorrect, sometimes extravagant, and ** Erasistratus and Herophihis, two 

VOL. III. T 
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that, in consequence of this, many misrepresentations of facts, 
and many erroneous theories, (blended, however, with various 
important trutlis,) were transmitted to the physiologists of 
modem Europe. What is the legitimate inference to be de- 
duced from these premises ? Not, surely, that analogy is an 
org?m of no use in the study of nature ; but that, although it 
may furnish a rational ground of conjecture and inquiry, it 
ought not to be received as direct evidence, where the fact itself 
lies open to examination ; and that the conclusions to which it 
leads ought in every case to be distrusted^ in proportion as the 
subjects compared depart from an exact coincidence in all their 
circumstances. 

As our knowledge of nature enlarges, we gradually learn to 
combine the presumptions arising from analogy, with other 
general principles by which they are limited and corrected. In 
comparing, for example, the anatomy of different tribes of 
animals, we invariably find, that the differences in their struc- 
ture have a reference to their way of life, and to the habits for 
which they are destined ; so that, from knowing the latter, we 
might be able on some occasions to frame conjectures A priori 
concerning the former. It is thus, that the form of the teeth, 
together with the length and capacity of the intestines, vary in 
different species, accordiDg to the quality of the food on which 



distingniHhcd anatomiHta at Alexandria, 
were probably the first who were autho- 
rized to dissect human bodies. Tlieir 
voluminous works are all lost, but they 
are quoted by Galen almost in every 
page." 

" Wliat Galen principally wanted 
was opportunitic& of dissecting human 
bodies ; for his subject was most com- 
monly some quadruped, whose structure 
was supposed to come nearest to the 
human." 

" About the year 1540, the great Ve- 
salius appeared. lie was equally labo- 
rious in reading the ancients, and in 
dissecting bodies ; and in making the 
comparison, ho couM not but see that 
many of Galen's descriptions were erro- 



neous. The spirit of opposition and 
emulation was presently roused, and 
many of his contemporaries endeavoured 
to defend Galen, at the expense of Ve- 
salius. In their disputes they made 
their appeals to the human body ; and 
thus in a few years our art was greatly 
improved. And Vesalius being detec- 
ted in the very fault which he condemns 
in Galen, to wit, describing from the 
dissections of brutes, and not of the 
human body, it exposed so fully that 
blunder of the older anatomists, that, in 
succeeding times, there has been little 
reason for such complaint." — Introduc- 
tory Lcch/re-f, delivered hy Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter^ to his laat course of Ana- 
tomy. London, 1784, pp. 13, 19, 25. 
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Qie aiiimol is to suLstHt Similar remarks Lave bceu made on 

[tbe (Ufi'ereDt situation and disposition of Ibe •rnamimi;, according 

3 the animid is uniparous, or produces many at a birth ; on 

e structure and direction of t!ie cxttnial ear, according as tlio 

tnimol is rapacious, or depends for Bccnrity on hit: Bjiced ; on 

[he mechanism of the pnpU of the eye, according as the animal 

8 to search for hia food by day or by night, — and on various 

Dtber organs in the bodily economy, when compai-ed with the 

"ftinctions which they are intended to perform. If, ^rithout 

attending to circumstances of this sort, a person should reason 

confidently from the anatomy of one species to that of another, 

it cannot l>e justly said, that analogy is a deceitful guide, but 

that he does not know how to apply analogy to its proijer 

purpose. In truth, tbe very consideration which gives to the 

argument from analogy its chief force, points here manifestly 

to the necessity of some modification of the original conclusion, 

suited to the diversity of the case to which it is to be applied. 

It is remarketl by Cuvier, that " a canine tooth, adapted to 

r flesh, was never found combined, in the same auinial, with 

L hoof fit for BUpiwrting the weight of the body, but totally 

tuseltss as a weapon to a beast of prey," " Hence," he observes, 

" the rule that every hoofed animal is herbivorous ; and hence 

r (as corollaries from this general principle) the maxims that 

a hoofed foot indicates grinding teeth with flat surfaces, a long 

alimentary canal, a large stomach, and often more stomachs 

than one, with many other similar consequenoes. 

" The huva which regulate the relations between diflfereiit 

of organs," continues this very ingenious and sound 

philosopher, " have the same influence on the diiferent parts of 

; system, and connect together its diilerent modJfica- 

lltione, by tbe same necessary principles. In the alimentary 

l^stem, especially, where the parts are largo and nmnerous, 

these rules have their moat striking applications. The form of 

tfbe teeth, the length, the convolutions, the dilatations of the 

Btdimentary canal, the number and abundance of the gastric 

iqaors, are in the most exact lulaptation to one another, and 

lave umilar fixed relations to the chemical composition, to the 
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solid aggregation, and to the solubility of the aliment ; inso- 
much that, from seeing one of the parts by itself, an expe- 
rienced observer could form conclusions tolerably accurate, with 
respect to the conformation of the otlier parts of the same 
system, and might even hazard more than random conjectures 
with respect to the organs of other functions. 

" The same harmony subsists among the different parts of 
the system of organs of motion. As all the parts of this 
system act mutually, and are acted upon, especially when the 
whole body of the animal is in motion, the forms of all the 
different parts are strictly related. There is hardly a bone 
that can vary in its surfaces, in its curvatures, in its protuber- 
ances, without corresponding variations in other bones ; and in 
this way a skilful naturalist, from the appearance of a single bone, 
will be often able to conclude, to a certain extent, with respect 
to the form of the whole skeleton to which it belonged. 

" These laws of co-existence," Cuvier adds, " which have 
just been indicated, are deduced by reasoning from our know- 
ledge of the reciprocal influence of the functions, and of the 
uses of the different organs of the body. Having confirmed 
them by observation, we are enabled in other circumstances to 
follow a contrary route ; and, when we discover constant rela- 
tions of form between particular organs, we may safely conclude 
that they exercise some action upon one another, and we may 
thus be frequently led to form just conjectures with respect to 
their uses. It is, indeed, chiefly from the attentive study of 
these relations, and from the discovery of relations which have 
hitherto escaped our notice, that physiology has reason to hope 
for the extension of her limits ; and, accordingly, the compara- 
tive anatomy of animals is to her one of the most fruitful 
sources of valuable discovery."^ 

* See the Introduction to the Lcc/mi him, Galen frequently,) proclaims it as 

d'Aiiatomie Comparie de O. Cuvier. a physiological principle, — Sv^f^tet /*/«, 

The above translation is taken from a \uft,wta /lia, l^v/ATmfta rtifrm. — (Corri- 

very interesting tract, entitled, An In- vatio una, conspiratio una, consentientia 

troduciion to the Study of the Animal cnncti.) — De AUmcnto; {Ifij^P' Opera, 

Economy. Edinburgh, 1801. Mercurialis i. p 354.)— AW.] 

[Hippocrates, once at least, (and after 
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The general result of these excellent observations is, that 
the improvement of physiology is to be expected chiefly from 
lights furnished by analogy ; but that, in order to follow this 
guide with safety, a cautious and refined logic is still more 
necessary than in conducting those reasonings which rest on 
the direct evidence of experience. When the ancient anato- 
mists, without any examination of the facts within their reach, 
or any consideration of the peculiar functions likely to be con- 
nected with man's erect form and rational faculties, drew infer- 
ences concerning his internal frame, merely from the structure 
of the quadrupeds ; the errors into which they fell, so far from 
aflTording any solid argument against the use of analogy when 
judiciously employed, have only pointed out to their successors 
the necessity of a more discriminating and enlightened applica- 
tion of it in future ; and have ultimately led to the discovery of 
those comprehensive Laws of the Animal Economy, which, by 
reconciling apparent anomalies with the consistency and har- 
mony of one grand design, open at every successive step of our 
progress, more enlarged and pleasing views of the beneficent 
wisdom of Nature. 

This speculation might be carried farther, by extending it to 
the various analogies which exist between the Animal and the 
Vegetable kingdoms, contrasted with those characteristical pe- 
culiarities by which they are respectively adapted to the purposes 
for which they are destined. It is, however, of more conse- 
(juence, on the present occasion, to turn our attention to the 
analogies observable among many of the physical processes by 
which different effects are accomplished, or different phenomena 
produced, in the system of inanimate and unorganized matter. 
Of the existence of such analogies, a satisfactory proof may be 
derived from the acknowledged tendency of philosophical habits 
and scientific pursuits, to familiarize the mind with the order 
of nature, and to improve its penetration in anticipating future 
discoveries. A man conversant with physics and chemistry is 
much more likely than a stranger to these studies to form pro- 
bable conjectures concerning those laws of nature which still 
remain to be examined. There is a certain character or style 
(if I nuiy use the expression) in the operations of Divine 
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Wisdom, — something which everywhere annoimces, amidst an 
infinite variety of detail, an inimitable unity and harmony of 
design ; and in the perception of which, philosophical sagacity 
atid genius seem chiefly to consist. It is this which bestows a 
value so inestimable on the Queries of Newton.^ 

This view of the numberless analogies displayed in that part 
of the universe which falls under our inmiediate notice, becomes 
more particularly impressive, when it is considered that the 
same imity of design may be distinctly traced, as far as the phy- 
sical researches of astronomers have extended. In the know- 
ledge of this fact, we possess important moral lights, for which 
we are entirely indebted to the Newtonian school ; the universal 
creed of antiquity having assumed as a principle, that the celes- 
tial phenomena are, in their nature and laws, essentially different 
from the terrestrial. The Persian Magi, indeed, are said to 
have laid down, as one of their maxims — avfiwaOfj elvac ra oiw 
roU /cdroD ; — but that no maxim could stand in more direct 
opposition to the tenets of the Grecian philosophers, appears 
sufficiently from the general strain of their physical and astro- 
nomical theories. The modem discoveries have shewn, with 
demonstrative evidence, how widely, in this fundamental as- 
sumption, these philosophers erred from the truth ; and, indeed, 
it was a conjecture h pi^iori^ originating in some degree of scep- 
ticism with respect to it, that led the way to the doctrine of 
gravitation. Every subsequent step which has been gained in 



* How very deeply Newton's mind 
was impressed with those ideas of ana- 
logy which I have here ventured to 
ascribe to him, appears from his own 
words. " Have not the same particles 
of bodies certain powers, virtues, or 
forces, by which they act at a distance, 
not only upon the rays of light for re- 
flecting, refracting, and inflecting them, 
but also upon one another, for producing 
a great part of the phenomena of Na- 
ture ? For it is well known that bodies 
act one upon another, by the attractions 
of gravity, magnetism, and electricity ; 
and these instances shew the tenor and 
course nf Kature, end make it not im- 



probable bxii that there may be more 
attractive powers than tJiese. For Na- 
ture is very consonant and covforviahle 
to Jierself.'^ See the Slst Query, at the 
end of his Optics. 

In a subsequent part of this Query, 
he recurs to the same principle. " And 
thus Nature mil be very conformahle to 
herself and very simple ; performing all 
the great motions of the heavenly bodies 
by the attraction of gravity, which in- 
tercedes those bodies ; and almost all 
the small ones of their particles, some 
other attractive and i-epelling powers, 
which intercede the particles." 
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astronomical science has tended more and more to illustrate the 
sagacity of those views by which Newton was guided to this 
fortunate anticipation of the truth ; aa well as to confirm, upon 
a scale which continually grows in its magnitude, the justness 
of that magniflccnt conception of uniform design, which em- 
boldened liim to connect the physics of the earth with tlie 
hitherto unexplored mysteries of the heavens. 

Instructive and intci-esting, however, as these physical spe- 
culatJoDB may he, it is still more pleasing to trace the uniformity 
of design wliich is displayed in the economy of sensitive beings ; 
to compare the arts of human life with tlie instincts of the 
brutes, and the instincte of the different tribes of brutes with 
each other ; aud to remark, amidst the astouisliing variety of 
means which are employed to accomplish the same ends, a cer- 
tain analogy charactcrlae them all ; or to observe, in the minds 
of different individuals of our own species, the workings of the 
same affections aud passioDs, manifesting, among men of every 
age and of every country, the kindred featm-es of humanity. 
It is this which gives the great charm to wliat wc call Nature 
in epic and dramatic composition — when the poet speaks a lan- 
guage " to which every heart is an echo," and which, amidst 
the manifold effects of education and fashion, in moditying and 
disguising the principles of our constitution, reminds all the 
various classes of readers or of sjiectatora of the existence of 
those moral ties which unite them to each other, and to their 
common parent,' 

Nor is it only in the material aud moral worlds, when consi- 
dered as separate and independent systems, that this unity of 
design is peiccptihle. They mutually bear to each other nimi- 
berless rdaiiona, which are more particularly remarkable, when 
we consider both in their combined tendencies with respect to 
human happiness and improvement. There is also a more 
general analogy, which these two grand departments of nature 
exhibit, in tlie laws by which their phenomena are regulated, 
and a consequent analogy between tlie methods of investigation 

PhUoiaiAy, gg 277-278. {infra, vol. vi.) 
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peculiarly applicable to each. I have already repeatedly taken 
notice of the erroneous conclusions to which we are liable, when 
we reason directly from the one to the other ; or substitute the 
fanciful analogies between them, which language occasionally 
suggests, as a philosophical explanation of the phenomena of 
either. But it does not follow from this, that there is no ana- 
logy between the rules of inquiry, according to which they are 
to be studied. On the contrary, it is from the principles of 
inductive philosophizing, which are applicable to both in com- 
mon, that we infer the necessity of resting our conclusions in 
each upon its own appropriate phenomena. 

I shall only add, to what has been now stated on the head of 
analogy, that the numberless references and dependencies be- 
tween the material and the moral worlds, exhibited witliin the 
narro.v sphere of our observation on this globe, encourage, and 
even authorize us to conclude, that they both form parts of one 
and the same plan ; — a conclusion congenial to the best and 
noblest principles of our nature, and which all the discoveries 
of genuine science unite in confirming. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more inconsistent with that irresistible disposition which 
prompts every philosophical inquirer to argue from the known 
to the unknown, than to suppose that, while all the diflFerent 
bodies which compose the material universe are manifestly 
related to each other, as parts of a connected tvJiole, the moral 
events which happen on our planet are quite insulated ; and 
that the rational beings who inhabit it, and for whom we may 
reasonably presume it was brought into existence, have no 
relation whatever to other intelligent and moral natures. The 
prestimption unquestionably is, that there is one great moral 
aysteiUy corresponding to the material syd&tn ; and that the 
connexions which we at present trace so distinctly among the 
sensible objects composing the one, are exhibited as so many 
intimations of some vast scheme, comprehending all the intelli- 
gent beings who compose the other. In this argument, as well 
as in numberless others, which analogy suggests in favour of 
our future prospects, the evidence is precisely of the same sort 
with tlint wliicli first encouraged Newton to extend his physical 
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specitlntioQfl beyond the limits of the Earth. The sole difference 
19, that he had ao opportunity of verifying the resiiltB of his 
conjectures by an appeal lo sctisibie fiictj* : but this acoidental 
cii-cumatauce (although it certainly affords peculiar satittfactioa 
and conviction to the astrouoiner's mind) does not affect the 
grounds on which the conjecture was originaUy formed, and 
only furnishes an experimental proof of the justness of the 
principles on which it proceeded. Were it not, however, for 
the palpable confirmation thus obtained of the Theory of 
Gravity, it would be difficult to vindicate, against the charge 
of presiunption, the mathenuitical aix-uracy with whicli the 
Newtonians pretend to cotnpute the motions, distances, aud 
magnitudes of worlds, apparently so far removed beyond the 
examination of our faculties.^ 

The foregoing observations have a clotse connexion with some 
iX'asonings hereafter to be offered in defence of the doctrine of 



' " 1 kuuw no author," enyft Dr. ReiJ, 
" wlioliw uutde a mnre just otiJ a mure 
linp|if ii«e (if Hnalo^oiJ rcnuotiitig tlian 
Bbki|i Batkr, in IiU Analoftg of Beli- 
ffion. Nature and Sevtaltd, to the Con- 
alilHtioa anil Cnarie a/Natart. In that 
exoellnat work, iha autbcir doos not 
grotud 007 of ')>o tniths of reli^an 
upon Atialugy, as their proper evidence. 
He only makes usd uf AnHlog}' to answer 
objectionB agaioKt them. When objec- 
tiuus are inailii sgainnt the trutha of 
rrligion, which may ho mada with eqiiul 
Blreiiglh ai;iunBt b hat we know to be 
true ill the cuurae of nature, stioti uly'ec- 
tiona nn have no weight," — Euayu on 
lie IrOtlhtiuai PoiMn, p. 54. 

To the aome purpose il h obBflrvpd 
by Dr. Campbell, that " analogical evl- 
ilenco ia generally Dioro auccewful in 
ulencing ohjectioDa llutn in enncing 
trnth. Though il rarely [«(\itea, it 
rnNiwiitly repels roTiitnlion ; like those 
tveaftotia whiuh, though tlwy oonnot kill 
Iho enemy, will ward bis blows. " — PWJ. 
of Shet. n>]. i. f. M5. 

lliis cAimate of ihf fiirtf «{ ntmln- 



oT contrOTeraf, ia diBcriminating and 
judicious. The occairion on which the 
logician wields it lo the beat advanlagc 
is, dndnubtedl}-, in re]ieI!iDK the objec- 
tions of an adTvraary. But after the 
iiiragoiug obserratiana, I may he per- 
njitled tji enpresa my donbt^, whether 
both of these ingenious writers have not 
Eomewhat anilerrateJ the itnporlancG of 
analogy Ha a mcdinui of proof, and aa a 
source of new information, 1 acknow- 
ledge, at the Hame time, that between 
the pORilire and tbn negative applica- 
tions of this species of evidence, there 
is nn essential diOereuce. When em- 
pli>yed to refute on olyeclion, it may 
often fumiah be nrgnnient irreaislibly 
and unanawembly coniincing: when 
employed as a inedium of proof, it can 
never outbariKe more than a probable 
ooi^eatnre, inviting and encnuraging 
fardior examination. In some iustancca, 
however, the probability resulting ttoai 
n t'oiicnrrenvnnf different anologiBR niay 
risv so high, as to produce an effect on 
Ibe belief scarcely di.ilinguishable from 
moral ocrtsinly. 
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firvoX causes. They also throw additional light on what was 
remarked in a former chapter concerning ilie unity of truth ; — 
a most important fact in the theory of the human mind, and a 
fact wliich must strike every candid inquirer with increasing 
evidence, in proportion to the progress which he makes in the 
interpretation of Nature. Hence the effect of philosophical 
hahits in animating the curiosity, and in guiding the inventive 
powers ; and hence the growing confidence which they inspire 
in the ever consistent and harmonious conclusions of inductive 
science. It is chiefly (as Bacon has observed) from partial and 
desultory researches that scepticism arises ; not only as such 
researches suggest doubts which a more enlarged acquaintance 
with the universe would dispel, but as they withdraw the atten- 
tion from those comprehensive views which combine into a 
symmetrical fabric — all whose parts mutually lend to each 
other support and stability — the most remote, and seemingly the 
most unconnected discoveriea " Etenim symmdria scientice, 
singulis scilicet partilms se invicem sustinentibus^ est, et esse 
debet, vera atque expedita ratio refellendi objectiones minorum 
gentium : Contra, si singula axiomata, tanquam baculos fascis 
seorsim extrahas, facile erit ea infirmare, et pro libito, aut 
flectere, aut frangerc. Num non in aula spatiosa consultius 
foret, unura acccndcre cereum, aut lychnuchum suspendere, 
variis lurainibus instructum, quo omnia simul pcrlustrentur, 
quam in singulos angulos quaquaversus cxiguam circumferro 
lucernam ?"^ 

[SunsECTiON] n. — Use and Abuse of Hypothesis in Philosophical 
Inquiries, — Difference between Gratuitous Hypotheses^ and those 
which are supported by presumptions suggested by Analogy, — In- 
direct Evidence which a Hypothesis may derive from its agreement 
with the Phenomena, — Cautions against extending some of these con- 
clusions to the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 

As some of the reasonings in the former part of this section 
may, at first sight, appear more favourable to the use of Hypo- 
theses than is consistent with the severe rules of the Inductive 

* De Augment. Scien*. lib. i. 
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Logic, it may not be superfluous to guard against any such 
misapprehensions of my meaning, by subjoinmg a few miscel- 
laneous remarks and illustrations. 

The indiscriminate zeal against hypotheses, so generally 
avowed at present by the professed followers of Bacon, has been 
much encouraged by the strong and decided terms in which, 
on various occasions, they are reprobated by Newton.^ But 
the language of this great man, when he happens to touch 
upon logical questions, must not always be too literally inter- 
preted. It must be qualified and limited, so as to accord with 
the exemplifications which he himself has given of his general 
rules. Of the truth of this remark, the passages now alluded 
to afford a satisfactory proof; for, wliile they are expressed in 
the most unconditional and absolute terms, so many exceptions 
to them occur in his own writings, as to authorize the conclu- 
sion, that he expected his readers would of themselves be able 
to supply the obvious and necessary comments. It is probable 
that, in these passages, he had more particularly in his eye the 
Vortices of Descartes. 

" The votaries of hypotheses," says Dr. Reid, " have often 
been challenged to shew one useful discovery in the works of 
nature that was ever made in that way."^ In reply to this 
challenge, it is sufficient, on the present occasion, to mention 
the theory of Gravitation and the Copcmican system.* Of the 
former we have the testimony of Dr. Pemberton, that it took 
its first rise from a conjecture or hypothesis suggested by aruv- 



^ *' Hypotheses Don fiogo. Qaicquid 
enim ex phenomeDis non dedncitur hj- 
pothesis TocaDda est, et hypotheses, sea 
inetaphysicic, sea physics, sea qaalita- 
tum occultanun, sea mechanicse, in 
philosof^ft experioieDtali locoin non 
habent." See the general SekoUum at 
the end of the Primeipia. 

* Essays on the InieUeeUud Fowen 
of Man, p. 88, 4to edit. In another 
part of the same Tolome, the foOowing 
assertion occnrs : "* Of all the disco- 
veries that have been made eoDoeraing 
the inward stru c tu re of the hamaa body, 



never one was made by conjectore. . . . 
The same thing may be said with jus- 
tice of every other part of the works of 
God, wherein any real discovery hna 
been made. Such discoveries liave 
always been ma^le by patient observi^ 
tion, by accurate experiments, or by 
conclusions drawn by strict reasoning 
from observations and cxperimeuts ; and 
such discoveries have always tended to 
refute, but not to ctmfirm, the the/mes 
and hyp(Ahe§f which ingenious rri'^n 
had invenUwL''— Ibvt p. 49. 
< See Note B. 
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logy ; nor, indeed, could it be considered in any other light*, 
till that period in Newton's life, when, by a calculation founded 
on the accurate measurement of the earth by Picard, he evinced 
the coincidence between the law which regulates the fall of 
heavy bodies, and the power which retains the moon in her 
orbit. The Copernican system, however, furnishes a case still 
stronger, and still more directly applicable to our purpose, in- 
asmuch as the only evidence which the author was able to offer 
in its favour, was the advantage which it possessed over every 
other hypothesis, in explaining with simplicity and beauty all 
the phenomena of the heavens. In the mind of Copernicus, 
therefore, this system was nothing moi*e than a hypothesis ; — 
but it was a hypothesis conformable to the universal analog y of 
nature, always accomplishing her ends by the simplest means. 
" C'est pour la simplictte" says Bailly, " que Copemic repla^a 
le soleil au centre du monde ; c'est pour elle que Kepler va 
detruire tons les Epicycles que Copernic avoit laiss^ subsister : 
pen de principes, de grands moyens en petit nombre, des ph^no- 
menes infinis et varies, voild le tableau de Tunivers/'^ 



* Ilistoire de VAatronomie ModemCt 
tome ii. p. 2. 

From this anticipation of wmplicity 
in the laws of nature, (a logical principle 
not less universally recognised among 
ancient than among modern philoso- 
phers,) Bailly has drawn an argument 
in support of his favourite hypothesis 
conceniing the origin of the sciences. 
His words are these: " La simplicity 
n^est pas essentielloroent un principe, 
un axiome, c'est le rcsultat des travaux ; 
CO n'est pas une idee de Tenfance du 
monde, elle appartient k la maturite des 
Iiommes ; c*est la plus grando des 
vcrites que I'observation constante ar- 
rachc a I'illusion des effets : ce ne pent 
ftro (pi'un reste de la science primitive. 
Lorsque chez un peuple, possesscur 
d'uno mythologie compliquce, et qui 
n'a d'autrc physique que ces fablcfi, les 
pliilosophoM, voulant n'duiro la nature »\ 
tin seul principo, annonccront que Teau 



est la source de toutes choees, ou lo feu 
I'agont universel, nous dirons k ces phi- 
loHophes: vous parlcz une langiie que 
n'est pas la votre ; vous avez saisi par 
un instinct philosophique ces verites au- 
dessus de votre siecle, de votre nation, 
et de vous-memes : c*est la sagesse deH 
ancicns qui vous a etc transmiso par tra- 
dition," &c. &c. &c. — Ibid. p. 4. 

To the general remark which intro- 
duces this passage I readily subscribe. 
The confidence with which philosophers 
anticipate the simplicity of Nature's 
laws, is unquestionably the result of 
cxperienre, and of experience alone; 
and implies a far more extensive know- 
ledge of her operations than can be ex- 
pected from the uninft)rme«I multitude. 
'J'he inference, however, deduced from 
this by the ingenious and eloquent, but 
gomotimes too fanciful historian, is not 
a little precipitate. The passion for ex- 
ccsKivo siniplificatiun, so remarkably 
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According to this view of the subject, the confidence which 
we repose in Analogy rests ultimately on the Evidence of Ex- 
I^rience, and hence an additional argument in favour of the 
former method of investigation, when cautiously followed, as 
well as an additional proof of the imperceptible shades by 
which Experience and Analogy nm into each other. 

Nor is the utility of hypothetical theories confined to those 
cases in which they have been confirmed by subsequent re- 
searches ; it may be equally great where they have completely 
disappointed the expectations of their authors. Nothing, I 
think, can be juster than Hartley's remark, that " any hypo- 
thesis which possesses a suflScient degree of plausibility to 
account for a number of facts, helps us to digest these facts in 
proper order, to bring new ones to light, and to make experi- 
menia cruets for the sake of future inquirers."^ Indeed it has 
probably been in tliis way that most discoveries have been 
made ; for although a knowledge of facts must be prior to the 
formation of a legitimate theory, yet a hypothetical theory is 
generally the best guide to the knowledge of connected and of 
useful facta 

The first conception of a hypothetical theory, it must always 
be remembered, (if the theory possesses any plausibility what- 
ever,) presupposes a general acquaintance with the phenomena 
which it aims to account for ; and it is by reasoning syntheti- 
cally from the hypothesis, and comparing the deductions with 
observation and experiment, that the cautious inquirer is 



exemplified in the physical systems of 
the Greeks, seems to be sufficiently ac- 
counted for by their scanty stock of 
facts, combined with that ambition to 
explain every thing from the smallest 
possible number of data, which, in all 
ages of the world, has been one of the 
most common infirmities of genius. On 
the other hand, the principle in ques- 
tion, when stated in the form of a 
proposition, is of so abstract and meta- 
physical a nature, that it is highly im- 
probable it should have survived tho 
shock of revolutions which had proved 



fatal to the memory of particular dis- 
coveries. The arts, it has been frequently 
observed, are more easily transmitted 
by mere tradition, fix»m one generation 
to another, than the speculative sciences ; 
and, for a similar reason, physical sys- 
tems are far less likely to sink into 
oblivion, than abstract maxims, which 
have no immediate reference to objects 
of sense, or to the ordinary concerns of 
life. 

' Obsert'cUlans on Man, chap. i. 
prop. V. 
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gradually led, either to correct it in such a manner as to re- 
concile it with facts, or finally to abandon it as an unfounded 
conjecture. Even in this latter case, an approach is made to 
the truth in the way of exclusion ; while, at the same time, an 
accession is gained to that class of associated and kindred 
phenomena, which it is his object to trace to their parent 
stock.^ 

In thus apologizing for the use of hypotheses, I only repeat 
in a different form the precepts of Bacon, and the conmients of 
some of his most enlightened followers. " The prejudice 
against hypotheses which many people entertain," says the late 
Dr. Gregory, " is founded on the equivocal signification of a 
word. It is commonly confounded with theory ; — but a hypo- 
thesis properly means the supposition of a principle of whose 
existence there is no proof from experience, but which may be 
rendered more or less probable by facts wliich are neither 
numerous enough, nor adequate to infer its existence. When 
such hypotheses are proposed in the modest and diffident 
manner that becomes mere suppositions or conjectures, they 
are not only harmless, but even necessary for establishing a 
just theory. Tlity are the first rudiments or anticipations of 
Principles, Without these there could not be useful observa- 
tion, nor experiment, nor arrangement, because there could be 
no motive or principle in the mind to form them. Hyj^theses 
then only become dangerous and censurable, when they are 
imposed on us for just principles ; because, in that case they 
put a stop to further inquiry, by leading the mind to acquiesce 
in principles which may as probably be ill as well founded."^ 

Another eminent writer has apologized very ingeniously, 
and I think very philosophically, for the hypotheses and con- 



* " Illml interim moncniua ; iit nomo 
animo concidat, aut quasi confundatur, 
si experimcnta, quibus incumbit, oxpcc- 
tationi Rutc noii rc8iK>ndcant. Etonim 
quod succedit, mogis complaccat ; at 
qucjd non succedit, 8iepi»numero non 
minus infonnat. Atquo illud semper in 
animo tenendum, experimcnta luci/era 



etiam adliuc macps, quam fructifcra am- 
bienda esse. Atque dc literata ejrperi' 
entia liwc dicta sint; quro sapaciias 
potiuB est, et o«loratio quajdam venatica, 
quam scUn'ia.'^ — Vc Aug. Scient, lib. v. 
cap. ii. 

■ lAxtvrcs on the DfiticA and the 
QuaVfications of a Physician. 
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jectures which are occaBionally to be found in his own works. 
The author I mean is Dr. Stephen Hales, who, in Uie preface 
to the second volume of his Vegetable Statics, has expressed 
himself thus : — 

"In natural philosophy we cannot depend on any mere 
speculations of the mind ; we can only reason with any toler- 
able certainty from proper data, such as arise from the united 
testimony of many good and credible experiments. 

" Yet it seems not unreasonable, on the other hand, though 
not far to indulge, to carry our reasonings a little farther than 
the plain evidence of experiments will warrant ; for since at the 
utmost boundaries of those things, which we clearly know, a 
kind of twilight is cast on the adjoining borders of Terra In- 
cognita, it seems reasonable, in some degree, to indulge conjec- 
ture there ; otherwise we should make but very slow advances, 
either by experiments or reasoning. For new experiments and 
discoveries usually owe their first rise only to lucky guesses 
and probable conjectures ; and even disappointments in these 
conjectures often lead to the thing sought for." 

To these quotations I shall add two short extracts from 
Dr. Hooke, (the contemporary, or rather the predecessor, of 
Newton), whose acute and original remarks on this subject re- 
flect the greater credit on his talents, that they were published 
at a period when the learned body, of which he was so illus- 
trious an ornament, seem plainly to have been more disposed 
to follow the letter of some detached sentences, than to imbibe 
the general spirit of Bacon's logic. 

" There may be use of method in the collecting of materials, 
as well as in the employment of them ; for there ought to be 
some end and aim ; some predesigned module and theory ; 
some purpose in our experiments. And though this society 
have hitherto seemed to avoid and prohibit preconceived 
theories and deductions from particular and seemingly acci- 
dental experiments, yet I humbly conceive, that such, if know- 
ingly and judiciously made, are matters of the greatest import- 
ance, as giving a characteristic of the aim, use, and signification 
thereof; and without which many, and possibly the most 
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considerable particulars are passed over without regard aud 
observation.^ 

" Where the data on which our ratiocinations are founded 
are uncertain, and only conjectural, the conclusions or deduc- 
tions therefrom can at best be no other than probable, but still 
they become more and more probable, as the consequences 
deduced from them appear, upon examinations by trials and 
designed observations, to be confirmed by fact or effect. So 
that the effect is that which consummates the demonstration 
of the invention ; and the theory is only an assistant to direct 
such an inquisition, as may procure the demonstration of its 
existence or non-existence."^ 

As an illustration of this last remark, Hooke mentions his 
anticipation of Jupiter's motion upon his axis, long before he 
was able, by means of a good telescope, to ascertain the fact 
A much more remarkable instance, however, of his philoso- 
phical sagacity, occurs in his anticipation of that theory of the 
planetary motions, which, soon after, was to present itself, with 
increased and at length demonstrative evidence, to a still more 
inventive and powerful mind. This conjecture (which I shall 
state in his own words) affords, of itself, a decisive reply to the 
undistinguishing censures which have so often been l>estowed 
on the presumptuous vanity of attempting, by means of hypo- 
theses, to penetrate into the secrets of nature. 

"I will explain (says Hooke, in a communication to the 
Royal Society in IGGf)) a system of the world very different 
from any yet received. It is founded on the three following 
positions : — 

" 1. That all the heavenly bodies have not only a gravi- 
tation of their parts to their own proper centre, but that they 
also mutually attract each other within their spheres of action. 

" 2. That all bodies having a simple motion, will continue 
to move in a straight line, unless continually deflected from it 
by some extraneous force, causing them to describe a circle, an 
ellipse, or some other curve. 

* Hooki-'s Posthumous Worl'A, p. • Ibid. p. 537. For anoihor rxtnu-t 

280. from the same work, see Note S. 
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" 3. Tliat this attraction is so much the greater as the bodies 
are nearer. As to the proportion in which those forces diminish 
by an increase of distance, I own I have not discovered it, 
altliough I have made some experiments to this purpose. I 
leave tliis to others, who have time and knowledge sufficient 
for tlie task." 

The argument in favour of Hypotheses might l)e pushed 
much farther, by considering the tentative or hi/]?othe(ical steps 
by which the most cautious philosophers are often under the 
necessity of proceeding, in conducting inquiries strictly experi- 
mental. These cannot be better described than in the words 
of Boscovich, the slightest of whose logical hints are entitled to 
peculiar attention, " In some instances, observations and ex- 
periments at once reveal to us all that we wish to know. In 
other cases, we avail ourselves of the aid of hypotheses ; — by 
which word, however, is to be understood, not fictions altogether 
arbitrary, but suppositions conformable to experience or to 
analogy. By means of these, we are enabled to supply the 
defects of our data, and to conjecture or divine the path to 
truth ; always ready to abandon our hypothesis, when found to 
involve consequences inconsistent with fact. And, indeed, in 
most cases, I conceive this to be the method best adapted to 
physics ; a science in wliich the procedure of the inquirer may 
be compared to that of a person attempting to decypher a letter 
written in a secret character ; and in which legitimate theories 
are generally the slow result of disappointed essays, and of 
errors which have led the way to their own detection."^ 

' De Soils ac Litnee Defectibvs. ceditur, procedcre primo per negcAivas^ 
Lond. 17G0, pp. 211, 212. For the et postremo loco desinere in affirma- 
contiiiuutiun of the above passage, see tivaSf post omnimodam exclusionem. . . 
Note T. . . Post rejectumem et exclusionem de- 
Many remarks to the same purpose bitis modis factam, secundo loco (tan- 
may be found in Bacon. The follow- quam in fundo) manebit (abeuntibus in 
ing happen at present to occur to my fiimum opinionibus volatilibus) forma 
memory. aflSrraativa, solida, et vera. Atque hoc 
" Deo {formarum inditori et opifici) brevi dicta est, sed per multas ambages 
ct fortasse angclis conipctit, formas per ad hoc pcrvenitur." — Nov. Org. lib. ii. 
affirmationcm immediate nosso, atque aphor. 15, 16. 

ab initio contcmplationis. Sed certe " Prudcns interrogation qua8i dimi- 

supra homincm est ; cni tantum con- dium scicntiae. Idcirco quo amplior et 

VOL. III. U 
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Nor is it solely by the erroneous results of his otvn hypo- 
theses, that the philosopher is assisted in the investigation of 
truth. Similar lights are often to be collected from the errors 
of his predecessors ; and hence it is, that accurate histories of 
the different sciences may justly be ranked among the most 
effectual means of accelerating their future advancement It 
was from a review of the endless and hopeless wanderings of 
preceding inquirers, that Bacon inferred the necessity of avoid- 
ing every beaten track ; and it was this which encouraged him 
— with a confidence in his own powers amply justified by the 
event — to explore and to open a new path to the mysteries of 
nature: Liveniam viam, aut fadam. In this respect, the 
maturity of reason in the species is analogous to that in the 
individual ; not the consequence of any sudden or accidental 
cause, but the fruit of reiterated disappointments correcting 
the mistakes of youth and inexperience. '' There is no subject," 
says Fontenelle, " on which men ever come to form a reason- 
able opinion, till they have once exhausted all the absurd 
views which it is possible to take of it. What follies," he adds, 
" should we not be repeating at this day, if we had not been 



certior fiiorit aiiticipatio nostra ; eo ma- 
gi's (lirccta ei compeiuliosa crit invcflti- 
gatio.*'— Dc Auf/. Sclent, lib. v. cup. 3. 

" Vaga cxpcriontia ct se tantum sc- 
qucns mcra palpatio CHt, ct honiincR 
potiiiiS stupefacit, quani informat.** — 
Nov. Org. lib. i. aphor. 100. 

The reader who wishes to prosecute 
farther this speculation conccniing the 
use of hypotheses, may consult with 
advantage three short but interesting 
memoirs upon Method, by the late M. 
Ijo Sage of Geneva, which M. Ti-cvost 
has annexed as a supplenicnt to his 
£Mais dc Philosophie. That I may not 
be supposed, however, to acquiesce in 
o/Z this author's views, I shall mention 
two strong objections to which some of 
them appear to me to bo liable. 

1. In treating of the Motho<I of 
Hypothesis, T^ ^)age unifonnly con- 



tra«tR it with that of Analogy, as if the 
two wen.' ra>li«nlly distinct, and even 
opi)osito in 'thoir spirit; whereas it 
seems uvidiMit, that some jtcrccption 
of analogy must liavc given birth to 
every hyi>otheHis which possesses a suf- 
ficient degree of plausibility to deserve 
farther examination. 

2. In applying the niles of Mathe- 
matical Methoil to Physics, he makes 
far too little allowance for the essential 
difference between the two sciences. 
This is more particularly remarkable 
in his observations on the aid to be 
derived, in investigating the laws of 
nature, from tlie mcthcHl of Kxdusiont 
— so happily cniploycrd by Frcnicle de 
Ik'sHy (a French n)athen)atician of the 
seventeenth conturj) in the solution of 
some very diificult problems relating to 
numbers. See Note U. 
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anticipated in so many of them by the ancient philosophers !" 
Those systems, therefore, which are false, are by no means to 
be regarded as altogether useless. That of Ptolemy, (for 
example,) as Bailly has well observed, is founded on a [;ic- 
judice so natural and so unavoidable, that it may be consivlcrcil 
as a necessary step in the progress of astronomical science ; and 
if it had not been proposed in ancient times, it would infallibly 
have preceded, among the moderns, the system of Copernicus, 
and retarded the period of its discovery. 

In what I have hitherto said in defence of the method of 
hjrpothesis, I have confined myself entirely to its utility as an 
organ of investigation ; taking all along for granted, that, till 
the principle assumed has been fairly inferred as a law of na- 
ture, from undoubted facts, none of the explanations which it 
aflFords are to be admitted as legitimate theories. Some of the 
advocates for this method have, however, gone much farther, 
asserting, that if a hypothesis be sufiScient to account for all the 
phenomena in question, no other proof of its conformity to truth 
is necessary. " Supposing," says Dr. Hartley, " the existence 
of the cether to be destitute of all direct evidence, still, if it 
serves to explain and account for a great variety of phenomena, 
it will, by this means, have an indirect argument in its favour. 
Thus, we admit the key of a cypher to be a true one, when it 
explains the cypher completely; and the decjrpherer judges 
liimself to approach to the true key, in proportion as he ad- 
vances in the explanation of the cypher ; and this without any 
direct evidence at all."^ On another occasion he observes, that 
" Philosophy is the art of decyphering the mysteries of nature ; 
and that every theory which can explain all the phenomena, 
has the same evidence in its favour, that it is possible the key 
of a cypher can have from its explaining that cypher."^ 

^ OhservaUons on Man^ vol. i. pp. 15, others strongly marked with the au- 

16, 4th edit. thorns peculiar turn of thinking. Among 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 350. The section these last may be mentioned his Theory 

from which this quotation is taken (en- of Mathematical Evidence, coinciding 

titled, " Of Propositions and the nature exactly with that which has since been 

of Assenf ) contains various ingenious proposed by Dr. Beddoes. Compare Hart- 

and just observations, blended with ley with pp. 142 and 143 of this volume. 
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The same very ingenious and plausible reasoning is urged by 
Le Sage in one of his posthumous fragments ;^ and long before 
the publication of Hartley's work, it had struck Gravesandc so 
strongly, that, in his Infroductio ad Fhilosophiam, he has sub- 
joined to his chapter on the Use of Hypotheses, another on tlie 
Art of Dccyphering. Of the merit of the latter it is no slight 
proof, that D'Alenibert has inserted the substance of it in one 
of the articles of the Encyclopedic?' 

In reply to Hartley's comparison between the business of the 
philosopher and that of the decypherer, Dr. Reid observes, that 
" to find the key rec^uires an understanding equal or superior to 
that which made the cypher. This instance, therefore," he adds, 
" will then be in point, when he who attempts to decypher the 
works of nature by a hypothesis, has an understanding equal or 
superior to that which made them."® 

This argimicnt is not stated with the author's usual correct- 
nesH in jwint of logic ; inasmuch as the first proposition con- 
trasts the sagacity of the decypherer with tlmt of the contriver 
of the cypher ; and the second, with that of the author of the 
composition decyphered. Nor is this all. The argument pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that, if the task of the scientific 
inquirer 1x3 compared to that of the dec)Tpherer, the views of 
the Author of Nature may, with equal propriety, be compared 
to those of the inventor of the cyjililir. It is impossible to ima- 
gine that this was Hartley's idea. The object of true philosophy 
is, in no case presumptuously to divine an alphabet of secret 
characters or cyi)hers, purix)sely employed by infinite Wisdom 
to conceal its operations ; but, by the diligent study of facts 
and analogies legible to all, to discover the key which infinite 
Wisdom has itself prepared for the interpretation of its owii 

* *' N'wlmcttons-notis pas pour vroie, ■ Art. Dcchiffrer. Sec also D'Alem- 

le clef (I'unc k-ttre ecrite on chiffrcs, on bcrt's GiJuvres Pnsthvmes, torn. ii. p. 177. 

relic d'une logogryphe ; quand cet to clef (Iravesandc's IjOf/ic was piiblihhed in 

it*appli(]no exactemcnt H touR les carac- 1736. 
teres dont il faut rcndre raison ?" — Oput- 

eules do G. Ij. l.e Sage, rfJMi/g a la * Eanays on the InteUcctual Povfcrti^ 

M^tJuxJe. Sec M. Provost's Emw$ de p. 8ft. 
Phiiosophir. 
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laws. In other words, its object is to concentrate and to cast 
on the unknown parts of the universe, the lights which are 
reflected from those which are known. 

In this instance, as well as in others where Eeid reprobates 
hypotheses, his reasoning uniformly takes for granted, that they 
are wholly arbitrary and gratuitous. "If a thousand of the 
greatest wits," says he, " that ever the world produced, were, 
without any previous knowledge in anatomy^ to sit down and 
contrive how, and by what internal organs, the various func- 
tions of the human body are carried on — how the blood is made 
to circulate, and the limbs to move — they would not, in a thou- 
sand years, hit upon anything like the truth." ^ Nothing can 
be juster than this remark; but does it authorize the conclu- 
sion, that, to an experienced and skilful anatomist, conjectures 
founded on analogy, and on the consideration of uses^ are of no 
avail as media of discovery ? The logical inference, indeed, 
from Dr. Keid's own statement, is not against anatomical con- 
jectures in general, but against the anatomical conjectures of 
those who are ignorant of anatomy. 

The same reply may be made to the following assertion of 
D'Alembert; another writer, who, in my opinion, has, on 
various occasions, spoken much too lightly of analogical con- 
jectures : '*' It may be safely affirmed, that a mere theorist {un 
Physicien de Cabinet) who, by means of reasonings and calcu- 
lations, should attempt to divine the phenomena of nature, and 
who sliould afterwards compare his anticipations with facts, 
would be astonished to find how wide of the truth almost all 
of them had been."^ If this observation be confined to those 
system-builders who, without any knowledge of facts, have pre- 
sumed to form conclusions a priori concerning the universe, its 
truth is so obvious and indisputable, that it was hardly worth 
the while of tliis profound philosopher so formally to announce 
it. If extended to such men as Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Newton, and to the illustrious train who have issued from the 

* Essays on the Intellectual Potoers, v. g 6, (entitled EdaircUsement sur ce 
p. 49. qui a eti dit, &c.^ de Vart dc conjee- 

■ MiUmjes de Litterafure, &c. Tome turer.) 
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Newtonian school, it is contradicted by numberless examples, 
of which D'Alembert could not fail to be perfectly aware. ^ 

The sagacity which guides the ' Philosopher in conjecturing 
the laws of nature has, in its metaphysical origin, a very near 
aflfinity to that dcquired percejytion of human cliaracter, which 
is possessed by Men of the World. The conclusions of one in- 
dividual with respect to the springs of action in the breast of 
another, can never, on the most favourable supposition, amount 
to more than to a Hypothesis supported by strong analogies ; 
yet how different is the value of the Hypothesis, according to 
the intellectual habits of him by whom it is formed ! What 
more absurd and presumptuous than the theories of the clois- 
tered schoolman concerning the moral or the political pheno- 
mena of active life ! What more interesting and instructive 
th«n the slightest characteristical sketches from the hand of a 
Sully or of a Clarendon ! 

To these suggestions in vindication of hypotheses it may be 
added, that some of the reasonings which, with propriety, were 
urged jigainst them a century ago, have already, in consequence 
of the rapid progress of knowledge, lost much of their force. 
It is very justly remarked by M. Prevost, that " at a period 
when science has advanced so far as to have accumulated an 
immense treasure oi' facts, the danger of hypotheses is less, and 
their advantixges gi-eater, than in times of comparative ignor- 
ance.'' For this he assigns three reasons: — " 1. The multitude 
of facts restrains Imagination, by presenting, in every direction, 
obstacles to her wanderings, and by overturning her frail 
edifices. 2. In proportion as facts multiply, the memory 
stands in greater need of the aid of connecting or associating 
principles.- 3. The chance of discovering interesting and 
luminous relations among the objects of our knowledge in- 

* Accordingly, in another ])art of faits connua, soit pour en decouvrir d«> 

the same article, he has Haid : " L'ana- nouvoanx." 

logic, c'cst-a-dire, la ressoniblance • AN'ith respect to the utility of Ii\'])a- 
pliis on moins grande des fails, Ic thotical thecjries, as n(huinicle>i to the 
rapport plus f»u ni<»ins sensible (prils natural powers of memory, see the for- 
feit cntr'eux, csl l'inii<]ue ivgle des mcr volume of this work, chap. vi. see- 
physicicns, soil pour expliijucr les lions 3 and 1. 
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creases with the grovdng number of the objects compared."^ — 
The considerations aheady stated suggest a fourth reason in 
confirmation of the same general proposition : — That, by the 
extension of human knowledge, the scale upon which the Ana- 
logies of Nature may be studied, is so augmented as to strike 
the most heedless eye ; while, by its diffusion, the perception of 
these analogies (so essential an element in the composition of 
inventive genius) is insensibly communicated to all who enjoy 
the advantages of a liberal education. Justly, therefore, might 
Bacon say, " Certo sciant homines, artes inveniendi solidas et 
veras adolescere et incrementa sumere cum ipsis inventis." 

But although I do not think that Beid has been successful 
in his attempt to refute Hartley's argument, I am far from 
considering that argument as sound or conclusive. My chief 
objections to it are the two following : — 

1. The cases compared are by no means parallel. In that 
of the cypher we have aU the facts before us, and if the key 
explains them, we may be certain that nothing can directly 
contradict the justness of our interpretation. In our physical 
researches, on the other hand, we are admitted to see only a 
few detached sentences extracted from a volume, of the size of 
which we are entirely ignorant. No hypothesis, therefore, how 
numerous soever the facts may be with which it tallies, can 
completely exclude the possibility of exceptions or limitations 
hitherto undiscovered. 

It must, at the same time, be granted, that the probability 
of a hypothesis increases in proportion to the number of pheno- 
mena for which it accounts, and to the simplicity of the theory 
by which it explains them ; — and that, in some instances, this 
probability may amount to a moral certainty. The most re- 
markable example of this which occurs in the history of science 
is, undoubtedly, the Copernican system. I before observed,' 
that at the period when it was first proposed, it was nothing 
more than a hypothesis, and that its only proof rested on its 
conformity in point of simplicity, to the general economy of 
the Universe. " When Copernicus," says Mr. Maclaurin, 

1 Sec Note X. 
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" considered the form, disposition, and motions of the syebem, 
as they were then represented after Ptolemy, he found the 
whole void of order, symmetry, and proportion ; like a piece," 
as he expresses himself, " made up of parts copied from dif- 
ferent originals, which, not fitting each other, should rather 
represent a monster than a man. He therefore perused the 
writings of the ancient philosophers, to see whether any more 
rational account had ever been proposed of the motions of the 
Heavens. The first hint he had was from Cicero, who tells us, 
in his Academical Questions, that Nicetas, a Syracusian, had 
taught that the earth turns round on its axis, which made the 
whole heavens appear to a spectator on the earth to turn round 
it daily. Afterwards, from Plutarch he found that Philolaus, 
the Pythagorean, had taught that the earth moved annually 
round the sun. He immediately perceived, that by allowing 
these two motions, all the perplexity, disorder, and confusion 
he had complained of in the celestial motions, vanished ; and 
that, instead of these, a simple regular disposition of the orbits^ 
and a harmony of the motions appeared, worthy of the great 
Author of the world."^ 

Of the truth of this hypothesis, the discoveries of the last 
century have afforded many new proofs of a direct and even 
demonstrative nature; and yet, it may be fairly questioned, 
wliether to Copernicus and Galileo, the analogical reasoning, 
stilted in tlie preceding quotation, did not of itself appear so 
conclusive as to supersede the necessity of any farther evidence. 
The ecclesiastical persecutions which the latter encountered in 
defence of his supposed heresy, sufficiently evinces the faith 
which he reposed in his astronomical creed. 

It is, however, extremely worthy of remark, with respect to 
the Copcrnican system, that it affords no illustration whatever 
of the justness of Hartley's logical maxim. The Ptolemaic 

' Account of Newton 8 Phllosophicfd Ics stations ct les retrogradations dee 

JHscoi^rieM, p. 45, 2d edit. planetos offroicnt des apparenccR bizar- 

This presumptive argument, as it pre- res ; le principe, qui Ics ramenoit a uno 

Kcnted itself to the mind of Copeniicuf*, niarche simple, ct natnrellc, ne pouvoit 

is tlniB stated by Railly : — " Les hom- efrc qu'une vfiit^y — Hist, (le VAbtron, 

mes Ronteiit que la nature est simple; Afod. torn. i. p. 351. 
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system was not demonstrably inconsistent with any pheno- 
mena known in the sixteenth century ; and consequently, the 
presumption for the new hypothesis did not arise from its 
exclusive coincidence with the facts, but from the simplicity 
and beauty which it iwssessed as a theory. The inference to 
be deduced from it is, therefore, not in favour of hypothesis in 
general, but of hypothesis sanctioned by analogy. 

The fortunate hypothesis of a Ring encircling tlie body of 
Saturn, by which Huygens accounted, in a manner equally 
simple and satisfactory, for a set of appearances which for 
forty years had puzzled all the astronomers of Europe, bears in 
all its circumstances a closer resemblance than any other 
instance I know of to the key of a cypher. Of its truth it is 
impossible for the most sceptical mind to entertain any doubt, 
when it is considered that it not only enabled Huygens to 
explain all the knoton phenomena, but to predict those which 
were afterwards to be observed. This instance, accordingly, 
has had much stress laid upon it by different writers, particu- 
larly by Gravesande and Le Sage.^ I must own, I am some- 
what doubtful if the discovery of a key to so limited and insu- 
lated a class of optical facts, authorizes any valid argument for 
the employment of mere hypotheses, to decypher the compli- 
cated phenomena resulting from the general laws of nature. 
It is, indeed, an example most ingeniously and happily selected, 
but would not perhaps have been so often resorted to, if it had 
been easy to find others of a similar description. 

2. The chief objection, however, to Hartley's comparison of 
the theorist to the decypherer is, that there are few if any phy- 
sical hypotheses, which afford the only way of explaining the 
phenomena to which they are applied ; and therefore, admitting 
them to be perfectly consistent with all the known facts, they 
leave us in the same state of uncertainty, in which the de- 
cypherer would find himself, if he should discover a variety of 

* Gravesande, Introd. ad Philoioph., as a hypothesis which received no 
sects. 979, 985. — Opuscules de he Stiget countenance whatever from the ana- 
Premier Memoirc, scot 25. The latter logy of any preceding astronomical dig- 
writer mentions the theory in question, covery. 
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keys to the same cypher. Descartes acknowledges that the 
same effect might, upon the principles of his pliilosophy, admit 
of manifold explanations, and that nothing perplexed him more 
than to know which he ought to adopt in preference to the 
others. " The powers of nature/' says he, " I must confess are 
so ample, that no sooner do I ohserve any particular eflFect, 
than I immediately perceive that it may be deduced from my 
principles in a variety of different ways ; and nothing in gene- 
ral appears to me more difficult, than to ascertain by which of 
these processes it is really produced."^ The same remark may 
(with a very few exceptions) be extended to every hypothetical 
theory wliich is unsupporteil by any collateral probabilities 
arising from experience or analogy ; and it sufficiently shews 
how infinitely inferior such theories are, in point of evidence, 
to the conclusions obtained by the art of the decypherer. The 
principles, indeed, on which this last art proceeds, may be 
safely pronounced to be nearly infallible. 

In these strictures upon Hartley, I have endeavoured to do 
as much justice as possible to his general argument, by keeping 
entirely out of siglit the particular purpose wliich it was in- 
tended to serve. By confining too much his attention to this, 
Dr. Keid has l)een led to carry, farther than was necessary or 
reasonable, an indiscriminate zeal against every speculation to 
which the epithet hjipothetical can in any degree be applied. 
He has been also led to overlook the essential distinction be- 
tween h}T[)othctical inferences from one department of the 
Material World to another, and hyt>othetical inferences from 
the Material World to the Intellectual. It was with the view 
of apologizing for inferences of the latter description, that 
Hartley advanced the logical principle which gave occasion to 
the foregoing discussion ; and therefore, I apprehend, the pro- 



* Di^scrtatio de Mdhofh. In the cxporimcnta qurcram ; qiuo talia sint, 

Kontenco immediately following, Des- ut corum itl<'m non sit fiiturus eventus, 

cartes mentions the ^^oncral nilc which si hoc mcxlo quam si illo explicctur.'^ 

he follo\ve<l, wlien sucli an emharra.ss- The rnle is excellent, and it is only to 

nH?nt «H-.Mirred. *' Mine aliter me extii- he reprettcd, that so few exemplifications 

can- iu»n jMjssum, r|nMni si riirsns aliqiia of it are to bo fotmd in liis writinps. 
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per answer to his argument is this: — Granting your principle 
to be true in all its extent, it furnishes no apology whatever for 
the Theory of Vibrations. If the science of mind admit of any 
illustration from the aid of hypotheses, it must be from such 
hypotheses alone as are consonant to the analogy of its otvn 
pheruyinena. To assume, as a fjujt, the existence of analogies 
between these phenomena and those of matter, is to sanction 
that very prejudice which it is the great object of the inductive 
science of mind to eradicate. 

I have repeatedly had occasion, in some of my former pub- 
lications, to observe, that the names of almost all our mental 
powers and operations are borrowed from sensible images. Of 
this number are intuition ; the discursive faculty ; attention ; 
reflection ; conception ; imagination ; apprehension ; compre- 
hension ; abstraction ; invention ; capacity ; penetration ; acute- 
iiess. The case is precisely similar with the following terms 
and phrases, relative to a different class of mental phenomena ; 
— inclination ; aversion ; deliberation ; pondering ; weighing 
the motives of our actions ; yielding to that motive which is 
the strongest ; — expressions (it may be remarked in passing) 
which, when employed, without a very careful analysis of their 
import, in the discussion concerning the liberty of the will, 
gratuitously prejudge the very point in dispute, and give the 
semblance of demonstration to what is in fact only a series of 
identical propositions, or a sophistical circle of words.^ 

That to the apprehensions of uneducated men such meta- 
phorical or analogical expressions should present the images 
and the things typified^ inseparably combined and blended 
together, is not wonderful ; but it is the business of the philo- 
sopher to conquer these casual associations, and, by varying his 
metaphors, when he cannot completely lay them aside, to 

* " Nothing," says Berkeley, " seems ample, the will is termed the motion of 

more to have contributed towards en- the soul. This infuses a belief that the 

gating men in controversies and mis- mind of man is as a ball in motion, im- 

takcs with regard to the nature and polled and determined by the objects of 

operations of the mind, than the being seuBe, as necessarily as that is by the 

used to Hpcak of those things in terms stroke of a racket." — Prhiciples of 

borrowed from sensible ideas. For ex- Hunutn KnoicUdge. 
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accustom himself to view the phenomena of thought in that 
naked and undisguised state in which they unveil themselves 
to the powers of consciousness and reflection. To liave re- 
course, therefore, to the analogies suggested by popular lan- 
guage, for the purix)se of explaining the oixjrations of the 
mind, instead of advancing knowledge, is to confirm and to 
extend the influence of vulgar errors. 

After having said so much in vindication of analogical con- 
jectures as steps towards physical discoveries, I thought it riglit 
to caution my readers against supposing, that what I have 
stated admits of any application to analogical theories of the 
human mind. Upon this head, however, I must not enlarge 
farther at present. In treating of the inductive logic, I have 
studiously confined my illustrations to those branches of know- 
ledge in wluch it has already been exemplified with indisputable 
success ; avoiding, for obvious reasons, any reference to sciences 
in which its utility still remains to be ascertained. 

[Subsection] in. — Supplemental Observations on the Words 
Induction and Analogy, as used in Mathematics, 

Before dismissing the subjects oi Induction and Analogy, con- 
sidered as methods of reasoning in Physics, it remains for me 
to take some slight notice of the use occasionally made of the 
same terms in pure Mathematics. Although, in consequence 
of the very difierent natures of these sciences, the induction 
and analogy of the one cannot fail to difi*er widely from the 
induction and analogy of the other, yet, from the general 
liistory of language, it may be safely presumed, that this appli- 
cation to both of a common phraseologj', has been suggested by 
certain sujyposed points of coincidence between the two cases 
thus brought into immediate comparison.^ 

It has been hitherto, with a very few if any exceptions, the 

* I have already obRorved, (sec pp. 257, The induction of which I am now to 

Hcq. of this vohune,) that mathematicians treat lias very little in common with the 

frequently avail thiMnselvey of that Hort other, and hears a much eloper rcscni- 

of induction which TW'on descrihoH " as hlancc to that r«coum)cndcd in the 

proceeding hy niuiple (iiuraerati»»n." Novtmt Organon. — [See Note Y.] 
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universal doctrine of modern as well as of ancient logicians, 
that " no mathematical proposition can be proved by induc- 
tion." To this opinion Dr. Eeid has given his sanction in the 
strongest terms ; observing, that " although in a thousand cases 
it should be found by experience that the area of a plane 
triangle is equal to the rectangle under the base and half the 
altitude, this would not prove that it must be so in all cases, 
and cannot be otherwise, which is what the mathematician 
affirms."^ 

That some limitation of this general assertion is necessary, 
appears plo'nly from the well-known fact, that indtiction is a 
species of evidence on which the most scrupulous reasoners are 
accustomed, in their mathematical inquiries, to rely with im- 
plicit confidence; and which, although it may not of itself 
demonstrate that the theorems derived from it are necessarily 
true, is yet abundantly sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind 
that they hold universally. It was by induction (for example) 
that Newton discovered the algebraical formula by which we 
are enabled to determine any power whatever, raised from a 
binomial root, without performing the progressive multiplica- 
tions. The formula expresses a relation between the exponents 
and the co-efficients of the different terms, which is found to 
hold in all cases, as far as the table of powers is carried by 
actual calculation ; — from which Newton inferred, that if this 
table were to be continued in infinitum, the same formul/x 
would correspond equally with every successive power. There 
is no reason to suppose that he ever attempted to prove the 
theorem in any other way ; and yet there cannot be a doubt 
that he was as firmly satisfied of its being universally true, as 
if he had examined all the different demonstrations of it which 
have since been given.^ Numberless other illustrations of the 

* E*»ay8 on the InteUectual Powers, of it."— (Hutton's Mathematical Dic- 
p. 615, 4to edit. Honary, Art. Binomial Theorem.) For 

* " The truth of this theorem was some interesting information with re- 
long known only by trial in particular spect to the history of this discoveiy, 
cases, and by induction from analogy ; sec the very learned Introduction prc- 
nor does it appear tliat even Newton fixed by Dr. Hntt^n to his edition <»f 
himself ever attempted any direct piw>f Shenoin's Mathematical Tables, and 
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same thing might \Hi borrowed, both from arithmetic and 
geometry.^ 

Into what principles, it may be asked, is the validity of such 
a proof in mathematics ultimately resolvable ? — To me it 
appears to take for granted certain general logical maxims, 
and to imply a secret process of legitimate and conclusive 
reasoning, though not conducted agreeably to the rules of 
mathematical demonstration, nor perhaps formerly expressed 
in words. Thus, in the instance mentioned by Dr. Beid, I 
shall suppose that I have first ascertained experimentally the 
truth of the proi)08ition in the case of an equilateral triangle ; 
and that I afterwards find it to hold in all the other kinds of 
triangles, whether isosceles, or scalene, right-angled, obtuse- 
angled, or acute-angled. It is im{X)ssible for me not to per- 
ceive, that this property having no connexion with any of the 



the second vj)lumc (p. 165) of tlic Scrip- 
tore* Loffarithmirif edited by Mr. Btiron 
Masci'eR. 

* In the Arithmetira Infimfonim of 
Dr. Wallis, considnrablc use iH niudu of 
the Method of Indnctiuu. "A raiilc 
d'une imhir.tion habileiiiciit inrnap'o," 
MiyH Montiiclci, **ctdiifil do VaiiaUxfle. 
dont il H<,'iit totijonrn s'aidor .ivec .suet Th, 
il soumit ai la gconu'trie iinc mnltitixlo 
d*objct8 qui lui avoient ucbappij ju8<ju' 
nlors." — {Hint, dcs Math^m. torn. ii. 
p. 290.) This innovation in the esta- 
blished forms of mathematical reasoning 
gave ofTcnt'e to some of his contomp(»r- 
aries ; in partictdar, to 1^1. do Format, 
one of the roost distinguished geometers 
of the seventeenth century, llic gn)und 
of his objection, however, (it is worthy 
of notice,) was not any doubt of the con- 
clusions obtained by Wallis ; but be- 
cause he thought that their truth might 
have been established by a more legiti- 
mate and elegant process. " Sa facon 
de dcmontrer, qui CKt fondce stir indue- 
tion plutot que sur un raisonnement a 
la mo<le d' Archimcile, fera quelquc peine 
aux novices, qui veulent rlcs Hyllogismos 



demonstratifs depius le coromencement 
jusqu' h la fin. C'e n'est pas que je oe 
I'approuvc, mais toutes sea propoMtions 
ponvant ctro demontrces viti anlinaria^ 
Uffitima^ et Arrkimed(e*i, en bcauconp 
moins de paroles, quo n'en contient sou 
livre, je no s^ai pas pourquoi il a prc- 
fcre cette manicre i\ l'an<ionne, qtii est 
plus convainqnantc et plus eh'gantc, 
aitisi que j'cHiK'ro lui faire voir :\ niun 
premier Inisir." — Lc.tredc JI.de I'ermat 
a M. le iliev. Kerwlinc Jfii/ht/. — (See 
Format's Varia Optra Mathematical 
p. lyi.) For Wallis *8 reply to these 
strictures, see his Alrjehrn^ cap. Ixxix ; 
and his Ctmimercium EpiMfdictan. 

In the Ojniscideit of M. Le Sage, I 
find the following sentence quoted from 
a work of La Place, which I have not 
had an ojqwrt unity of seeing, llie 
judgment of so great a master on a 
logical question relative to his own 
studies, is of peculiar value. " I-a mc- 
thode d'induction, qnoitjue excellence 
pour dfcouvrlr de/f v^ritoi gSfiercdetj no 
doit pas dispenser de les dcmontrer avec 
rigtieur." — Lec^ons donn^es aux Kcoles 
Noi mnU'i, vol. i. p. .380. 
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particular circumstances which discriminate different triangles 
from each other, mttst arise from something conmion to all 
triangles, and mvst therefore be a universal proi)erty of that 
figure. In like manner, in the binomial iheoremj if the formula 
correspond with the table of powers in a variety of particular 
instances, (which instances agree in no other respect, but in 
being powers raised from the same binomial root,) we must 
conclude — and I apprehend that our conclusion is perfectly 
warranted by the soundest logic — that it is this common pro- 
perty which renders the theorem true in all these cases, and 
consequently, that it must necessarily hold in every other. 
Whether on the supposition that we had never had any pre- 
vious experience of demonstrative evidence, we should have 
been led, by the mere inductive process, to form the idea of 
necessary hnith, may perhaps be questioned ; but the slightest 
acquaintance with mathematics is sufficient to produce the 
most complete conviction, that whatever is universally true in 
that science, must be true of necessity ; and, therefore, that a 
universal and a necessary truth are, in the language of mathe- 
maticians, synonymous expressions. If this view of the matter 
be just, the evidence afforded by mathematical induction must 
be allowed to differ radically from that of physical ; the latter 
resolving ultimately into our instinctive expectation of the laws 
of nature, and consequently never amounting to that demon- 
strative certainty which excludes the possibility of anomalous 
exceptions. 

I have been led into this train of thinking by a remark 
which La Place appears to me to have stated in terms much 
too unqualified ; — " Que la marche de Newton, dans la decou- 
verte de la gravitation universelle, a etd exadement la meme, 
que dans celle de la formule du binome." When it is re- 
collected, that in the one case Newton's conclusion related to a 
contingent, and in the other to a necessary truth, it seems dif- 
ficult to conceive how the logical procedure which conducted 
him to both should have been exactly the same. In one of his 
queries, he has (in perfect conformity to the principles of 
Bacon's logic) admitted the possibility, that '^ God may vary 
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the laws of nature, and make worlds of several sorfc^, in several 
parts of the universe." " At least," he adds, '' I see nothing of 
contradiction in all this."^ Would Newton have expressed 
himself with equal scepticism concerning the universality of 
his binomial theorem ; or admitted the possibility of a single 
exception to it, in the indefinite progress of actual invohition ? 
In short, did there exist the slightest shade of diflference 
between the degree of his assent to this indvctite result^ and 
that extorted from him bv a demonstration of Euclid ? 

Although, therefore, the mathematician, as well as the 
natural philosopher, may, without any blameable latitude of 
expression, be said to reason by induction, when he draws an 
inference from the known to the unknown, yet it seems indis- 
putable, that in all such cases he rests his conclusions on 
grounds essentially distinct from those which form the basis of 
experimental science. 

The word analogy, too, as well as induction^ is common to 
physics, and to pure mathematics. It is thus we speak of the 
analogy running through the general properties of the diflFerent 
conic sections, with no less propriety than of the analogy 
running through the anatomical structure of different tribes of 
animals. In some instances these mathematical analogies are 
collected by a species of induction ; in others, they are inferred 
as consequences from more general truths, in which they are 
included as particular cases. Thus, in the curves which have 
just been mentioned, while we content ourselves (as many 
elementary writers have done)* with deducing their projwrties 
from mechanical descriptions on a plane, we rise experiment- 
ally from a comparison of the projK^sitions which have been 
separately demonstrated \\ith respect to each curve, to more 
compreheiiHivc thcoroms, a]^plicable to all of them ; whereas, 
when we be*^in with considering them in their common origin, 
we have it in our power to trace from tlie source, both their 
generic properties, and their specific peculiarities. The sjitis- 
faction arising from this last view of the subject can In? con- 
ceived by those alone who have experienced it ; although I am 

> Query 31. ' I/IIopitul, Siinson, &c. 
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somewhat doubtful whether it be not felt in the greatest degree 
by such as, after having risen from the contemplation of par- 
ticular truths to other truths more general, have been at last 
conducted to some commanding station, where the mutual con- 
nexions and affinities of the whole system are brought at once 
under the range of the eye. Even, however, before we have 
reached this vantage-ground, the contemplation of the analogy 
considered merely as a fact^ is pleasing to the mind ; partly 
from the mysterious wonder it excites, and partly from the 
convenient generalization of knowledge it affords. To the 
experienced mathematician this pleasure is farther enhanced, 
by the assurance which the analogy conveys, of the existence of 
yet undiscovered theorems, far more extensive and luminous 
than those which have led him, by a process so indirect, so 
tedious, and comparatively so unsatisfactory to his general con- 
clusions. 

In this last respect, the pleasure derived from analogy in 
mathematics resolves into the same principle with that which 
seems to have the chief share in rendering the analogies among 
the different departments of nature so interesting a subject of 
speculation. In both cases, a powerful and agreeable stimulus is 
applied to the curiosity, by the encouragement given to the exer- 
cise of the inventive faculties, and by the hope of future discovery 
which is awakened and cherished. As the analogous properties 
(for instance) of the conic sections point to some general theo- 
rems of which they are corollaries ; so the analogy between the 
phenomena of Electricity and those of Galvanism irresistibly 
8uggest43 a confident, though vague, anticipation of some general 
physical law comprehending the phenomena of both, but differ- 
ently modified in its sensible results by a diversity of circum- 
stances.^ Indeed, it is by no means impossible, that the pleasure 
we receive even from those analogies which are the foundation 
of poetical metaphor and simile, may be found resolvable, in 
part, into the satisfaction connected with the supposed discover)^ 
of truth, or the supposed acquisition of knowledge ; the faculty 
of imagination giving to these illusions a momentar)' ascendant 

» Sr*' N te Z. 

VOL. HI. X 
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over the sober conclusions of experience ; and gratif^nng the 
understanding with a flattering consciousness of its own force, 
or at least with a consolatory forgetfulness of its own weakness. 



SECTION V. — OF CERTAIN MISAPPLICATIONS OF THE WORDS ' EXPE- 
RIENCE' AND * induction' IN THE PHRASEOLOGY OP MODERN 
SCIENCE, — ILLUSTRATIONS FROM MEDICINE AND FROM POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. 

In the first Section of this Chapter, I endeavoured to point 
out the characteristical peculiarities by which the Inductive 
Philosophy of the Newtonians is distinguished from the hypo- 
thetical systems of their predecessors ; and which entitle us 
to indulge hopes with respect to the |)ermanent stability of 
their doctrines, which might be regarded as chimerical, if, in 
anticipating the future history of science, we were to be guided 
merely by the analogy of its revolutions in the ages that 
are past. 

In order, however, to do complete justice to this argument, 
as well a« to prevent an uiidnc extension of the foregoing con- 
clusions, it is necessary to guard the reader against a vague 
application of the appropriate terms of inductive science to 
inquiries which have not been rigorously conducted, according 
to the rules of the indicctive logic. From a want of attention 
to this consideration, tliere is a danger, on tlie one hand, of 
lending to sophistry or to ignorance the authority of those illus- 
trious names whose steps they profess to follow ; and, on the 
other, of bringing discredit on that method of investigation, of 
which the language and other technical arrangements have 
b(^en thus perverted. 

Among the distinguishing features of the new logic, when 
considered in contrast with that of the schoolmen, the most 
prominent is the regard which it professes to jjay to expeinence, 
as the only solid foundation of human knowledge. It may Ix' 
worth while, therefore, to consider how far the notion commonly 
annexed to this wonl is definite and precise; and whether there 
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may not Bometimes be a possibility of its being employed in a 
sense more general and loose, than the authors who are looked 
up to as the great models of inductive investigation understood 
it to convey.^ 

In the course of the abstract speculations contained in the 
preceding section, I have remarked that although the diflference 
between the two sorts of evidence, which are commonly referred 



^ As the refiectious which follow are 
entirely of a practical nature, 1 shall 
express myself (as far as is consistent 
with a due regard to precision) agree- 
ably to the modes of speaking in common 
use, without affecting a scrupulous at- 
tention to some speculative distinctions, 
which, however curious and interesting, 
when considered in connexion with the 
llieory of the Mind, do not lead to any 
logical conclusions of essential import- 
ance in the conduct of the Understand- 
ing. In such sciences, for example, as 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry, which rest upon phenomena 
open to the scrutiny of every inquirer, 
it would obviously be puerile in the ex- 
treme to attempt drawing the lino be- 
tween facts which have been ascertained 
by our own persona] observation, and 
those which we have implicitly adopted 
upon our faith in the universal consent 
of the scientific world. The evidence, 
in both cases, may be equally irresist- 
ible ; and sometimes the most cautious 
reasoners may justly be disposed to con- 
sider that of testimony as the least fal- 
lible of the two. 

By far the greater part, indeed, of 
what is commonly called eJcpcrimental 
knowledge, will be found, when traced 
to its origin, to resolve entirely into our 
confidence in the judgment and the 
veracity of our fellow-creatures ; nor (in 
the sciences already mentioned) has this 
identification of the evidence of testi- 
mony with that of experience, the slip;ht- 
est tendency to affect the bjfitiniacy of 
our inductive conclusionn. 



In some other branches of knowledge, 
(more particularly in those political doc- 
trines which assume as incontrovertible 
(lata the details of ancient history,) the 
authority of testimony is, for obvious 
reasons, much more questionable; and 
to dignify it, in these, with the imposing 
character of ea^teriencej is to strengthen 
one of the chief bulwarks of popular 
prejudices. This view of the subject, 
however, although well entitled to the 
attention of the logician, has no imme- 
diate connexion with my present argu- 
ment ; and accordingly, I shall make no 
scruple, in the sequel, to comprehend 
under the name of experience, the 
grounds of our assent to all the facts on 
which our reasonings proceed, provided 
only that the certainty of these facts be, 
on either supposition, equally indisput- 
able. 

Tlie logical eiTors which it is the aim 
of this section to correct, turn upon a 
still more dangerous latitude in the use 
of this word ; in consequence of which, 
the authority of experience comes insen- 
sibly to be extended to innumerable 
opinions resting solely on supposed ana- 
logies ; while, not unfrequently, the lan- 
guage of Bacon is quoted in bar of any 
theoretical argument on the other side 
of the question. 

I have added this note, partly to ob- 
viate some criticisms, to which my own 
phraseology may, at first sight, appear 
liable ; and partly to point out the con- 
nexion lietween the following discussion 
and some of the foregoing specula- 
tions. 
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to the separate heads of €cq)erience and of analogy y be rather a 
di£ference m degree than m hind^ yet that it is useful to keep 
these terms in view, in order to mark the contrast between 
cases which are separated from each other by a very wide and 
palpable interval ; more especially, to mark the di£ferenoe be- 
tween an argument from individual to individual of the same 
species, and an argument from species to species of the same 
genua As this distinction, however, when accurately ex- 
amined, turns out to be of a more vague and popular nature 
than at first sight appears, it is not surprising that instances 
should occasionally present themselves, in which it is difiicult 
to say of the evidence before us, to which of these descriptions 
it ought to be referred. Nor does tliis doubt lead merely to 
a question concerning phraseology; it produces a hesitation 
which must have some effect even on the judgment of a philo- 
sopher, the maxims to which we have been accustomed in the 
course of our early studies, leading us to magnify the evidence 
of experience as the sole test of truth, and to depreciate that of 
analogy as one of the most fertile sources of error. As these 
maxims proceed on the supposition, that the respective pro- 
vinces of both are very precisely defined, it is evident that, 
admitting them to be perfectly just in themselves, much danger 
may still be conceivable from their injudicious application. I 
shall endeavour to illustrate this remark by some familiar 
instances, which, I trust, will be sufficient to recommend it to 
the farther consideration of future logicians. To treat of the 
subject with that minuteness of detail which is suited to its 
importance, is incompatible with the subordinate place which 
belongs to it in my general design. 

It is observed by Dr. Reid,^ that " in medicine, physicians 
must for the most part be directed in their prescriptions by 
analogy. The constitution of one human body is so like to 
that of another, that it is reasonable to think that what is the 
cause of health or sickness to one, may have the same efiect 
on another. And tliis," he adds, "is generally found true, 
though not without some exceptions." 

* Essays on the Intellect unl Powers, p. 5.3. 
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I am doubtful if this observation be justified by the common 
use of language, which, as far as I am able to judge, uniformly 
refers the evidence on which a cautious physician proceeds, 
not to analogy but to experience. The German monk, who, 
(according to the popular tradition,) having observed the 
salutary efiects of antimony upon some of the lower animals, 
ventured to prescribe the use of it to his own fraternity, might 
be justly said to reason analogically, inasmuch as his experience 
related to one species, and his inference to another. But if, 
after having thus poisoned all the monks of his own convent, 
he had persevered in recommending the same mineral to the 
monks of another, the example of our most correct writers 
would have authorized us to say, (how far justly is a difierent 
question,) that he proceeded in direct opposition to the evidence 
of eocperience. 

In oflFering this slight criticism on Dr. Beid, I would be very 
far from being understood to say that the common phraseology 
is more unexceptionable than hia I would only remark that 
his phraseology on this occasion is almost peculiar to himself; 
and that the prevailing opinions, both of philosophers and of 
the multitude, incline them to rank the grounds of our reason- 
ing in the medical art, at a much higher point in the scale of 
evidence, than what is marked by the word analogy. Indeed, 
I should be glad to know if there be any one branch of human 
knowledge, in which men are, in general, more disposed to 
boast of the lights of experience, than in the practice of 
medicine. 

It would, perhaps, have been better for the world, if the 
general habits of thinking and of speaking had, in this in- 
stance, been more agreeable than they seem to be in fact to 
Dr. Beid's ideas ; or, at least, if some qualifying epithet had 
been invariably added to the word exsperience, to shew with 
how very great latitude it is to be understood, when applied to 
the evidence on which the physician proceeds in the exercise of 
his art. The truth is, that even on the most favourable 
supposition, this evidence, so far as it rests on experience, is 
weakened or destroyed by the uncertain conditions of every 
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new case to wliich his former results are to be applied ; and 
that, without a peculiar sagacity and discrimination in marking 
not only the resembling, but the characteristicAl features of 
disorders, classed under the same technical name, his practice 
cannot with propriety be said to be guided by any one rational 
principle of decision, but merely by blind and random conjec- 
ture. The more successfully this sagacity and discrimination 
are exercised, the more nearly does the evidence of medical 
practice approach to that of experience ; but, in every instance, 
without exception, so immense is the distance between them, 
as to render the meaning of the word experiencey when applied 
to medicine, essentially different from its import in those 
sciences where it is possible for us in all cases, by due attention 
to the circumstances of an exixjriment, to predict its result 
with an almost infallible certainty.^ 

Notwitlistanding this very obvious consideration, it has be- 
come fashionable among a certain class of medical practitioners, 
since the lustre thrown on the inductive logic of Bacon by the 
discoveries of Newton and the researches of Boyle, to number 
their art with the other branches of experimental philosophy ; 
and to speak of the difference between the empiric and the 
scientific physician, as if it were exactly analogous to that be- 
tween the cautious experimenter and the hypothetical theorist 
in physics. Exi)erie!icc, (we are told,) and experience alone. 



* " L'art do conjocturcr en Medccine 
ne sanroit consiMtcr dans unc suite de 
raisonnemcns appu^i's siir un vain h^s- 
tC'rae. C'est uniquoincnt Tart do c«)m- 
parer une maladie qu'on doit guerir, 
avec les maladies KeinblablcH qu'on a 
d«;ji\ connues par son expt'rienre ou par 
cello dofl autres. Get art consiste nionie 
jjuelque-fois h appercevoir un rapport 
entre des nialatlies (pii paroissent n'en 
point avoir, comnie aussi des diflerences 
csscntioUcs, quoi(jue fugitives, entre 
cellos qui paroisscnt so rcssembler le 
plus. Plus on aura rassonibl*' <lc faits, 
plus on sera en etat <le con jccturcr lieur- 
'usenient ; suppose n(''annn»in8 qu'on ait 



d'ailleurn cettc justessc d'esprit que lu 
nature seule pent donner. 

" Ainsi le mcilleur nu'dccin n'est pas 
(coinme le prejnge le suppose) celui qui 
accumule en aveuglc et en courant beau- 
coup tie pratique, mais celui qui ne fait 
que des observations bien approfondies, 
et qui joint k ces observations le nombre 
iKjaucoup plus grand des observations 
faites dans tons les siecles par des 
hoiuTuos aninies du meme esprit que 
lui. Cos observations sont la veritable 
ejcp(!rience du medecin." — D'Alcnd>ert, 
Kdaircissemenn fur Us Klimena dt 
Phihhw^thte, sect, vi. 
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must be our guide in medicine, as in all the other departments 
of physical knowledge : — Nor is any innovation, however ra- 
tional, proposed in the established routine of practice, but an 
accumulation of alleged cases is immediately brought forward 
as an experimental proof of the dangers which it threatens. 

It was a frequent and favourite remark of the late Dr. Cullen 
— ^that there are more false facts current in the world than 
false theories; and a similar observation occurs, more than 
once, in the Novum Organon, " Men of learning," says Bacon 
in one passage, " are too often led from indolence or credulity, 
to avail themselves of mere rumours or whispers of expertencey 
as confirmations, and sometimes as the very ground-work of 
their philosophy, ascribing to tliem the same authority as if 
they rested on legitimate testimony. Like to a government 
which should regulate its measures, not by the official informa- 
tion received from its own accredited ambassadors, but by the 
gOBsipings of newsmongers in the streets. Such, in truth, is 
the manner in which the interests of philosophy, as far as 
eoq)erie7ice is concerned, have been hitherto administered. No- 
thing is to be found which has been duly investigated ; nothing 
which has been verified by a careful examination of proofs ; 
nothing which has been reduced to the standard of number, 
weight, or measure."^ 

This very important aphorism deserves the serious attention 
of those who, while they are perpetually declaiming against the 
uncertainty and fallacy of systems, are themselves employed in 
amassing a chaos of insulated particulars, which they admit 
upon the slenderest evidence. Such men, sensible of their own 
incapacity for scientific investigation, have often a malicious 
pleasure in destroying the fabrics of tlieir predecessors ; or, if 
they should be actuated by less unworthy motives, they may 
yet feel a certain gratification to their vanity, in astonishing 
the world with anomalous and unlooked-for phenomena; — a 
weakness which results not less naturally from ignorance and 
folly, than a bias to premature generalization from the con- 
sciousness of genius. — Both of these weaknesses are undoubtedly 

' Xomim Organon, lib. i. npli. 94. 
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adverse to the progress of science ; but, in the actual state of 
human knowledge, the former is perhaps the more dangerous 
of the two. 

In the practice of medicine^ (to which topic I wish to confine 
myself more particularly at present,) there are a variety of 
other circumstances, which, abstracting from any suspicion of 
bad faith in those on whose testimony the credibility of facts 
depends, have a tendency to vitiate the most candid accounts 
of what is commonly dignified with the title of experience. So 
deeply rooted in the constitution of the mind is that disposition 
on which philosophy is grafted, that the simplest narrative of 
the most illiterate observer involves more or less of hypothesis; 
nay, in general it will be found, that in proportion to his 
ignorance, the greater is the number of conjectural principles 
involved in its statements. 

A village apothecary (and, if possible, in a still greater de- 
gree, an experienced nurse) is seldom able to describe the 
plainest case, without emplojdng a phraseology of which every 
word is a theory, whereas a simple and genuine specification of 
the phenomena which mark a particular disease ; — ^a specifica- 
tion unsophisticated by fancy, or by preconceived opinions, may 
be regarded as unequivocal evidence of a mind trained by long 
and successful study to the most difficult of all arts, that of the 
faithful interiwetoiion of nature, 

Indeixjndently, however, of all these circumstances, wiiich 
tend so powerfully to vitiate the dctia whence the physician has 
to reason ; and supposing his assumed facts to be stated, not 
only with the most scrupulous regard to truth, but with the 
most jealous exclusion of theoretical expressions, still the evi- 
dence upon which he proceeds is, at best, conjectural and 
dubious, when compared with what is required in chemistry or 
in mechanics. It is seldom, if ever, possible, that the descrip- 
tion of any medical case can include all the circumstances with 
which the result was connected ; and therefore, how true soever 
the facts described may be, yet when the conclusion to which 
they lead comes to be applied as a general rule in practice, it is 
not only a rule rashly drawn from one single experiment, but 
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a rule transferred from a case imperfectly known, to another of 
which we are equally ignorani Here too, it will be found, that 
the evidence of experience is incomparably less in favour of the 
empiric, than of the cautious theorist ; or rather, that it is by 
cautious theory alone that experience can be rendered of any 
value. Nothing, indeed, can be more absurd than to contrast, 
as is commonly done, experience with theory, as if they stood 
in opposition to each other. Without theory (or, in other 
words, without general principles inferred from a sagacious 
comparison of a variety of phenomena) experience is a blind 
and useless guide; while, on the other hand, a legitimate 
theory (and the same observation may be extended to hypothe- 
tical theories, supported by numerous analogies) necessarily 
presupposes a knowledge of connected and well ascertained 
facts, more comprehensive by far than any mere empiric is 
likely to possess. When a scientific practitioner, accordingly, 
quits the empirical routine of his profession, in quest of a 
higher and more commanding ground, he does not proceed on 
the supposition that it is possible to supersede the necessity of 
experience by the most accurate reasonings a priori; but, dis- 
trusting conclusions which rest on the observation of this or 
that individual, he is anxious, by combining those of an im- 
mense multitude, to separate accidental conjunctions from esta- 
blished connexions, and to ascertain those laws of the human 
frame which rest on the universal experience of mankind. The 
idea of following nature in the treatment of diseases ; — an idea 
which, I believe, prevails more and more in the practice of 
every physician, in proportion as his views are enlarged by 
science, is founded, not on hypothesis, but on one of the most 
general laws yet known with respect to the animal economy ; 
and it implies an acknowledgment, not only of the vanity of 
abstract theories, but of the limited province of human art.^ 

* " Gaudet corpus ti proraoB mira- " Hsec, Aufoerateia, via Naturce me- 

bill, qua contra morboe se tneatnr; dicatrtXf vocatur; medicis, philosoplus, 

moltos arceat; mnltos jam incboatos notissima, et jure celeberrima. H«ec 

quam optime et citissime solvat ; ali- sola ad multos morbos sanandos snfScit, 

osqne sno modo, ad felicem exitnin in omnibas fere prodest : Quin et medi- 

lentius perdncat. camenta sua natora optimal tantnm 
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These slight remarks are sufficient to show how vague and 
determinate the notion is, which is commonly annexed to the 
word experience by the most zealous advocates for its para- 
mount authority in medicine. They seem further to show, 
that the question between them and their adversaries amounts 
to little more than a dispute about the comparative advantages 
of an experience guided by penetration and judgment, or of an 
experience which is to supersede all exercise of our rational 
faculties ; of an experience accurate, various, and discriminat- 
ing, or of one which is gross and undistinguishing, like the 
perceptions of the lower animals. 

Another department of knowledge in which constant appeals 
are made to experience^ is the science of politics ; and, in this 
science also, I apprehend, as well as in the former, that word 
is used with a far greater degree of latitude than is generally 
suspected. Indeed, most of the remarks which have been 
already offered on the one subject may be extended {mutatis 
mutandis) to the other. I sliall confine my attention, therefore, 
in what follows, to one or two peculiarities by which politics is 
specifically and exclusively characterized as an object of study ; 
and which seem to remove the species of evidence it admits of, 
to a still greater distance than that of m^icine itself, from 
what the word experience naturally suggests to a careless 
inquirer. 

The science of politics may be divided into two parts ; the 
first having for its object the theory of government ; the second, 
the general principles of legislation. That I may not lose 
myself in too wide a field, I shall, on the present occasion, 
waive all consideration of the former ; and, for the sake of still 
greater precision, shall restrict my remarks to those branches 
of the latter, which are comprehended under the general title 
of Political Economy ; — a phrase, however, which I wish to 
be here understood in its most extensive meaning.^ 

flolummodo prosunt, quantum liujus qui«l proficit." — Ci/iispecttui Medicimr 

vires insitas oxcitcnt, (Urigftiit, gubor- Theoreticie. Auctore JaooLo Oregon', 

iient. Mciliciua eiiiin ncquo agit in M.D. SectH. 50, GO. Edin. 1782. 

cadaver, neque repugnantc natura ali- ' Sco Note A A. 
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They who have turned their attention, during the last cen- 
tury, to inquiries connected with poimlation, national wealth, 
and other collateral subjects, may be divided into two classes ; 
to the one of which we may, for the sake of distinction, give 
the title of political arithmeticicms, or statistical collectors ; 
to the other, that of political economists, or pditicdl philo- 
sophers. The former are generally supposed to have the 
evidence of eaperience in their favour, and seldom fail to arro- 
gate to themselves exclusively the merit of treading closely in 
the footsteps of Bacon. In comparison with them, the latter 
are considered as little better than visionaries, or, at least, as 
entitled to no credit whatever, when their conclusions are at 
variance with the details of statistics. 

In opposition to this prevailing prejudice, it may, with con- 
fidence, be asserted, that, in so far as either of these branches 
of knowledge has any real value, it must rest on a basis of well 
ascertained facts ; and that the difference between them con- 
sists only in the different nature of the facts with which they 
are respectively conversant. The facts accumulated by the 
statistical collector are merely particular results, which other 
men have seldom an opportimity of verifying or of disproving ; 
and which, to those who consider them in an insulated state, 
can never afford any important information. The facts which 
the political philosopher professes to investigate are exposed to 
the examination of all mankind ; and while they enable him, 
like the general laws of physics, to ascertain numberless par- 
ticulars by synthetic rea^soning, they furnish the means of esti- 
mating the credibility of evidence resting on the testimony of 
individual observers. 

It is acknowledged by Mr. Smith, with respect to himself 
that he had ^ no great faith in political arithmetic f^ and I 
agree with him so far as to think, that little, if any, regard m 
due to a particular phenomenon, when stated as an 
to a conclusion resting on the general laws which 
course of human affairs. Even admitting the pheDomncB 
question to have l)een accurately observed, and 

» irealth ofKa'iouM, vol. ii. p. 310, 901 edit- 
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described, it is yet posfflble that we may be imperfectly ac- 
quainted with that comDination of circumstances whereby the 
effect is modified ; and that, if these circmnstances were fiilly 
before us, this apparent exception would turn out an addi- 
tional illustration of the very truth which it was brought to 
invalidate. 

If these observations be just, instead of appealing to political 
arithmetic as a check on the conclusions of potitical economy, 
it would often be more reasonable to have recourse to political 
economy as a check on the extravagancies of political arith- 
metic. Nor will this assertion appear paradoxical to those 
who consider, that the object of the political arithmetician is 
too frequently to record apparent exceptions to rules sanctioned 
by the general experience of mankind ; and, consequently, that 
in cases where there is an obvious or a demonstrative incom- 
patibility between the alleged exception and the general prin- 
ciple, the fair logical inference is not against the truth of the 
latter, but against the possibility of the former. 

It has long been an established opinion among the most 
judicious and enlightened philosophers — that, as the desire of 
bettering our condition appears equally from a careful review 
of the motives which habitually influence our ovm conduct, 
and from a general survey of the history of our species, to be 
the masterspring of human industry, the labour of slaves never 
can be so productive as that of freemen. Not many years have 
elapsed since it was customary to stigmatize this reasoning as 
visionary and metaphysical ; and to oppose to it that species of 
evidence to which we were often reminded that all theories 
must bend; — the evidence of experimental calculations, fur- 
nished by intelligent and credible observers on the other side 
of the Atlantic. An accurate examination of the fact has 
shewn how wide of the truth these calculations were; — but, 
independently of any such detection of their fallacy, might it 
not have been justly affirmed, that the argument from eoo- 
perience was decidedly against their credibility ; — the facts 
appealed to resting solely upon the good sense and good faith 
of individual witnesses; while the opposite argument, drawn 
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from the principle of the homan frame, was supported by the 
united voice of all nations and ages ? 

If we examine the leading principles which run through Mr. 
Smith's Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of iJie Wealth of 
Nations^ we shall find, that all of them are general facts or 
general results^ analogous to that which has been just men- 
tioned. Of this kind, for instance, are the following proposi- 
tions — from which a very large proportion of his characteristical 
doctrines follow, as necessary and almost manifest corollaries : 
That what we call the Political Order, is much less the effect 
of human contrivance than is commonly imagined : That every 
man is a better judge of his own interest than any legislator 
can be for him ; and that this regard to private interest (or, 
in other words, this desire of bettering our condition) may be 
safely trusted to as a principle of action universal among men 
in its operation ; — a principle stronger, indeed, in some than in 
others, but constant in its habitual influence upon all : That, 
where the rights of individuals are completely protected by the 
magistrate, there is a strong tendency in human affairs, arising 
from what we are apt to consider as the selfish passions of our 
nature, to a progressive and rapid improvement in the state of 
society : That this tendency to improvement in human affairs 
is often so very powerful, as to correct the inconveniencies 
threatened by the errors of the statesman : And that, therefore, 
the reasonable presumption is in favour of every measure which 
is calculated to afford to its farther development, a scope still 
fireer than what it at present enjoys ; or, which amounts very 
nearly to the same thing, in favour of as great a liberty in the 
employment of industry, of capital, and of talents, as is cour- 
sistent with the security of property, and of the other rights of 
our fellow-citizens. The premises, it is perfectly obvious, from 
which these conclusions are deduced, are neither hypothetical 
assumptions, nor metaphysical abstractions. They are prac- 
tical maxiras of good sense, approved by the experience of men 
in all ages of the world ; and of which, if we wish for any 
additional confirmations, we have only to retire within our own 
bosoms, or to open our eyes on what is passing around us. 
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From these considerations it would appear, that in politic8, 
as well as in many of the other sciences, the loudest advocatcB 
for experience are the least entitled to appeal to its authority 
in favour of their dogmas ; and that tlie charge of a presump- 
tuous confidence in human wisdom and foresight, which they 
are perpetually urging against political pliilosophers, may, with 
far greater justice, be retorted on themselves. An additional 
illustration of this is presented by the strikingly contrasted 
eflfects of statistical and oi j)hilosophical studies on the intellec- 
tual habits in general ; — the former invariably encouraging a pre- 
dilection for restraints and checks, and all the other technical 
combinations of an antiquated and scholastic policy ; — the latter, 
by inspiring, on the one hand, a distrust of the human ix)wer8, 
when they attempt to embrace in detail, interests at once so com- 
plicated and so momentous ; and, on the other, a religious atten- 
tion to the designs of Nature, as displayed in the general lawH 
which regulate her economy ; leading, no less irresistibly, to a 
gradual and progressive simjJificationof the political mechanism. 
It is, indeed, the never failing result of all eoimd pliilosophy, 
to humble, more and more, the pride of science before that 
Wisdom which is infinite and divine; — whereas, the farther 
back we carry our researches into those ages, the institutions 
of which have been credulouHly regarded as monuments of the 
superiority of unsoi)histicated good sense, over the false refine- 
ments of modern arrogance, we are the more struck with the 
numberless insults offeretl to the mont obvious suggestions of 
nature and of reason. We may remark this, not only in the 
moral depravity of rude tribes, but in the universal disposi- 
tion which they discover to disfigure and distort the bodies of 
their infants ; — in one case, new -mo<lel ling the form of the eye- 
lids ; — in a second, lengthening the ears ; — in a third, checking 
the growth of the feet; — in a fourth, by mechanical pressures 
applied to the head, attixcking the seat of thought and intelli- 
gence. To allow the human form to attain, in perfection, its 
fair proportions, is one of the latest improvements of civilized 
society ; and the case is i)eriectly analogous in those sciences 
whieli liave for their object to assist nature in the cure of 
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diseases ; in the development and improvement of the intel- 
lectual faculties ; in the correction of bad morals ; and in the 
regulations of political economy. 



SECTION VI. — OF THE SPECULATION CONCERNING FINAL CAUSES. 

[Subsection] i. — Opinion of Lord Bacon on the subject. — Final Causes 
rejected by Descartes^ and by the majority of French Philosophers. 
— Recognised as legitimate objects of research by Newton. — Tacitly 
acknowledged by all as a useful logical Guide, even in Sciences 
which have no immediate relation to Theology. 

The study of Final Causes may be considered in two different 
points of view : first, as subservient to the evidences of natural 
religion ; and, secondly, as a guide and auxiliary in the inves- 
tigation of physical laws. Of these views it is the latter alone 
which is immediately connected with the principles of the 
inductive logic; and it is to this, accordingly, that I shall 
chiefly direct my attention in the following observations. I 
shall not, however, adhere so scrupulously to a strict arrange- 
ment, as to avoid all reference to the former, where the train 
of my reflections may naturally lead to it. The truth is, that 
the two speculations will, on examination, be foimd much more 
nearly allied, than might at first sight be apprehended. 

I before observed, that the phrase Final Cause was first in- 
troduced by Aristotle, and that the extension thus given to the 
notion of causation contributed powerfully to divert the in- 
(luiries of his followers from the proper objects of physical 
science. In reading the strictures of Bacon on this mode of 
philosophizing, it is necessary always to bear in mind that they 
have a particular reference to the theories of the schoolmen ; 
and, if they should sometimes appear to be expressed in terms 
too unqualified, due allowances ought to be made for the un- 
distinguishing zeal of a reformer, in attacking prejudices conse- 
crated by long and undisturlied prescription. " Causaruw 
finalinm inqnisifio sterilis est, et tanqaum Virgo Deo conftr- 
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crata, nihil parit," Had a similar remark occurred in any 
philosophical work of the eighteenth century, it might, perhaps, 
have been fairly suspected to savour of the school of Epicurus ; 
although, even in such a case, the quaintness and levity of the 
conceit would probably have inclined a cautious and candid 
reader to interpret the author's meaning with an indulgent 
latituda On the present occasion, however, Bacon is his own 
best commentator ; and I shall therefore quote, in a faithful 
though abridged translation, the preparatory passage by which 
this allusion is introduced 

^' The second part of metaphysics is the investigation of 
fined causes^ which I object to, not as a speculation which 
ought to be neglected, but as one which has, in general, been 
very improperly regarded as a branch of physics. If this were 
merely a fault of arrangement, I should not be disposed to lay 
great stress upon it, for arrangement is useful chiefly as a help 
to perspicuity, and does not a£fect the substantial matter of 
science : But, in tliis instance, a disregard of weOiod has occa- 
sioned the most fatal consequences to philosophy ; inasmuch as 
the consideration of final causes in physics has supplanted and 
banished the study of physical causes ; the fancy amusing 
itself with illusory explanations derived from the former, and 
misleading the curiosity from a steady prosecution of the latter." 
After illustrating this remark by various examples, Bacon 
adds : " 1 would not, however, be understood by these observa- 
tions, to insiimate that the final causes just mentioned may not 
be founded in truth, and in a metaphysical view, extremely 
worthy of attention ; but only, that when such disquisitions 
invade and overrun the appropriate province of physics, they 
are likely to lay waste and ruin that department of know- 
ledge." The passage concludes with these words : ^' And so 
much concerning metaphysics, the part of which relating to 
final causes, 1 do not deny, has been often enlarged upon in 
physical, as well as in metaphysical treatises. But while, in 
the latter of these, it is treated of with propriety, in the 
former it is altogether misplaced ; and that, not merely be- 
cause it violates the rules of a logical order, but iK^cause 
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it operates as a powerful obstacle to tlie progress of inductive 
science."^ 

The epigrammatic maxim which gave occasion to these 
extracts has, I believe, been oftener quoted (particularly by 
French writers) than any other sentence in Bacon's works ; 
and, as it has in general been stated without any reference to 
the context, in the form of a detached aphorism, it has been 
commonly supposed to convey a meaning widely diflferent from 
what appears to have been annexed to it by the author. The 
remarks with which he has prefaced it, and which I have here 
submitted to the consideration of my readers, sufficiently shew, 
not only that he meant his proposition to be restricted to the 
abuse of final causes in the physics of Aristotle, but that he was 
anxious to guard against the possibility of any misapprehen- 
sion or misrepresentation of his opinion. A farther proof of 
this is afforded by the censure which, in the same paragraph, 
he bestows on Aristotle for " substituting Nature instead of 
God, as the fountain of final causes, and for treating of them 
rather as subservient to logic than to theology." 

A similar observation may be made on another sentence in 
Bacon, in the interpretation of which a very learned writer, Dr. 
Cudworth, seems to have altogether lost sight of his usual can- 
dour. " Incredibile est quantum agmen idolorum philosophiae 
immiserit, naturalium operationum ad similitudinem actionum 
humanarum reductio." " If," says Cudworth, " the Advancer 
of Learning here speaks of those who unskilfiUly attribute their 
own properties to inanimate bodies, (as when they say, that 
matter desires forms as the female does the male, and that 
heavy bodies descend down by appetite towards the centre, that 
they may rest therein,) there is nothing to be reprehended in the 
passage. But if his meaning be extended further to take away 
all final causes from the things of nature, then is it the very spirit 
of atheism and infidelity. It is no idol of the cave or den, (to 
use that affected language,) that is, no prejudice or fallacy im- 
posed on ourselves, from the attributing our own animalish 
properties to things without us, to think that the frame and 

* De Aug. Scient. lib. iii. cap. i?. v. See Note B B. 
VOL. III. Y 
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system of this whole world was contrived by a perfect under- 
standing and mind/' 

It is difficult to conceive that any person who had read 
Bacon's works, and who, at the same time, was acquainted with 
the theories which it was their great object to explode, could 
for a moment have hesitated about rejecting the latter inter- 
pretation as altogether absurd ; and yet the splenetic tone which 
marks the conclusion of Cudworth's strictures, plainly shews 
that he had a decided leaning to it, in preference to the former.^ 
The comment does no honour to his liberality; and, on the 
most favourable supposition, must be imputed to a superstitious 
reverence for the remains of Grecian wisdom, accompanied with 
a corresponding dread of the unknown dangers to be appre- 
hended from philosophical innovations. Little was he aware 
that, in turning the attention of men from the history of opi- 
nions and systems to the observation and study of nature, Bacon 
was laying the foundation of a bulwark against atheism, more 
stable and impregnable than the united labours of the ancients 
were able to rear, — a bulwark which derives additional strength 
from every new accession to the stock of human knowledge.* 



* Even the former interpretation is 
not agreeable (as appears manifestly 
from the context) to Bacon's idea. The 
prejudices which he has here more par- 
ticularly in view, are those which take 
their rise from a bias in the mind to 
imagine a greater equality and vnifor- 
mity in nature than really exists. As 
an instance of this, he mentions the 
universal assumption among the ancient 
astronomers, that all the celestial mo- 
tions are performed in orbits perfectly 
circular, — an assumption which, a few 
years before Bacon wrote, had been 
completely disproved by Kepler. To 
this he adds some other examples from 
physics and chemistry ; after which, he 
introduces the general reflection anim- 
adverted on by Cud worth. The whole 
passage concludes with these words : 
" Tanta est harmonia) discropantia intor 
spiritum honiinis et spiritum mundi." 



Tlie criticism may appear minute; 
but I cannot forbear to mention, as a 
proof of the carelessness with which 
Cudworth ha*! i-ead Bacon, that the pre- 
judice supposed by the former to belong 
to the class of idcla speeiu, is expressly 
quoted by the latter as an example of 
the idola tribus. — See Book v. De Aug- 
ment. Scient. chap. iv. 

' "Extabit eximium Newtoni opus 
advcrsus Atheonim impetus munitissi- 
mum presidium." — Cotesii Prcef. in 
Edit. Secund. Principiorum. 

In the above vindication of Bacon, I 
have abstained from any appeal to the 
instances in which he has himself for- 
cibly and eloquently expressed the same 
sentiments here ascribed to him ; be- 
cause I conceive that an author's real 
opinions are to be most indisputably 
judged of from the general spirit and 
tendency of his writings. The following 
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Whether Bacon's contempt for the Final Causes of the Aris- 
totelians has not carried him to an extreme in recommending 
the total exclusion of them from Physics, is a very different 
question, and a question of much importance in the theory of 
the inductive logic. My own opinion is^ that his views on this 
point, if considered as applicable to the present state of experi- 
mental science, are extremely limited and erroneous. Perhaps, 
at the time when he wrote, such an exclusion may have appeared 
necessary, as the only effectual antidote against the errors which 
then infected every branch of philosophy ; but granting this to 
be true, no good reason can be given for continuing the same 
language, at a period when the proper object of physics is too 
well understood to render it possible for the investigation of 
final causes to lead astrav the most fanciful theorist What 
harm can be apprehended from remarking those proofs of design 
which fall under the view of the physical inquirer in the course 
of his studies ? Or, if it should be thought foreign to hta pro- 
vince to speak of design^ he may, at least, be permitted to remark 
what ends are really accomplished by particular means ; and 
what advantages result from the general laws by which the 
phenomena of nature are regulated. In doing this, he only 
states a fact ; and if it be illogical to go farther, he may leave 
the inference to the moralist or the divine. 



passage, however, is too precious a doca- 
ment to be omitted on the present occa- 
sion. It is, indeed, one of the most hack- 
neyed quotations in onr language ; but it 
forms, on that very account, the more 
striking a contrast to the voluminous and 
now neglected erudition displayed by Cud- 
worth in defence of the same argument. 
" I had rather believe all the fables 
in the Legend, and the Talmud, and 
the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind ! It is true 
that a little philosophy inclineth man's 
mind to atheism ; but depth in philo- 
sophy bringeth men's minds about to 
religion; for while the mind of man 
looketh upon second causes scattered, it 



may sometimes rest in them, and go no 
farther ; but when it beholdeth the chain 
of them confederate and linked together, 
it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity : nay, even that school which is 
most accused of atheism, doth most de- 
monstrate religion; that is, the school 
of Leucippus, and Democritus, and Epi- 
curus ; for it is a thousand times more 
credible, that four mutable elements and 
one immutable fifUi essence, duly and 
eternally placed, need no God, than that 
an army of infinite small portions, or 
seeds unplaced, should have produced 
this order and beauty, without a divine 
marshal." — Bacon's Eesays. [See also 
De Avg. Seient. L. I.] 
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In consequence, however, of the vague and commonplace 
declamation against final causes, sanctioned (as has been ab- 
surdly supposed) by those detached expressions of Bacon, 
which have suggested the foregoing reflections, it has, for 
many years past, become fashionable to omit the consideration 
of them entirely, as inconsistent with the acknowledged rules 
of sound philosophizing ; a caution (it may be remarked by the 
way) which is most scrupulously observed by those writers who 
are the most forward to censure every apparent anomaly or 
disorder in the economy of the universe. The effect of this 
has been to divest the study of nature of its most attractive 
charms, and to sacrifice to a false idea of logical rigour, all the 
moral impressions and pleasures which physical knowledge is 
fitted to yield.^ 

Nor is it merely in a Tnoral view that the consideration of 
uses is interesting. There are some parts of nature in which 
it is necessary to complete the physical theory ; nay, there are 
instances, in which it has proved a powerful, and perhaps in- 
dispensable, organ of physical discovery. That Bacon should 
not have been aware of this, will not appear surprising, when 
it is recollected that the chief facts which justify the observa- 
tion have been brought to light since his lime. 

Of these facts^ the most remarkable are furnished by the 
science of anatomy. To understand the structure of an animal 
body, it is necessiiry not only to examine the conformation of 
the parts, but to consider their functions ; or, in other words, 
to consider their ends and uses: Nor, indeed, does the most 



* " If a traveller," says the great Mr. 
Boyle, " being in some ill-inlmbitcJ 
eastern country, should come to a large 
and fair building, hiicIi as one of the 
most stately of those they call caravan- 
zcras, though he would esteem and bo 
delighted with the map^ificcnce of the 
structure, and the commodioiisncss of 
the apartments, yet supposing it to 
have been erected but for the honour or 
the pleasure of the founder, he would 
commend so stately a fabric, without 



thanking him for it; but, if he were 
satisfied that this commodious building 
was designed by the founder as a recep- 
tacle for passengers, who were freely to 
have the use of the many conveniences 
the apartments afforded, he would then 
think himself obliged, not only to praise 
the n)agnificcnco, but with gratitude to 
acknowledge the bounty and the phil- 
anthropy of so munificent a benefac- 
tor." — Boyle's UorA'^, vol. iv. p. 517, 
folio edition. 
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accurate knowledge of the fonner, till perfected by the discovery 
of the latter, afford satisfaction to an inquisitive and scientific 
mind. Every anatomist, accordingly, whatever his metaphy- 
sical creed may be, proceeds in his researches upon the maxim, 
that no organ exists without its appropriate destination ; and 
although he may often fail in his attempts to ascertain what 
this destination is, he never carries his scepticism so far, as for 
a moment to doubt of the general principle. I am inclined to 
think, that it is in this way the most important steps in physio- 
logy have been gained; the curiosity being constantly kept 
alive by some new problem in the animal machine, and at the 
same time, checked in its wanderings by an irresistible convic- 
tion that nothing is made in vain. The memorable account 
given by Mr. Boyle of the circumstances which led to the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, is but one of the many 
testimonies which might be quoted in confirmation of this 
opinion. 

" I remember, that when I asked our famous Harvey, in the 
only discourse I had with him, (which was but a little while 
before he died,) what were the things which induced him to 
think of a circulation of the blood ? He answered me, that 
when he took notice that the valves in the veins of so many 
parts of the body were so placed, tliat they gave free passage to 
the blood towards the heart., but opposed the passage of the 
venal blood the contrary way, he was invited to think, that so 
provident a cause as Nature had not placed so many valves 
without design; and no design seemed more probable than 
that, since the blood could not well, because of the interposing 
valves, be sent by the veins to the limbs, it should be sent 
through the arteries, and return through the veins, whose 
valves did not oppose its course that way."^ 

* Boyle's Worksj vol. iv. p. 539, folio commonlj assigned to him among the 

edit. — See Outlines of Moral Philoso- improvers of science. The late Dr. 

j)hyf §§ 282, seq. (Infra, vol. vi.) William Hunter has said, that after the 

The reasoning here ascribed to Har- discovery of the valves in the veins, 

vey seems now so very natural and ob- which Harvey learned, while in Italy, 

vious, that some have been disposed to from his master Fabricius ab Aquapcnd- 

question his claim to the high rank ente, the remaining step might easilj 
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This perception of design and contrivance is more peculiarly 
impressive, when we contemplate those instances in the animal 
economy, in which the same effect is produced in different com- 
binations of circumstances by different means ; when we com- 
pare, for example, the circulation of the blood in the foetus, 
with that in the body of the animal after it is bom. On such 
an occasion, how is it possible to withhold the assent from the 
ingenious reflection of [our Scottish] Baxter I — " Art and means 
are designedly multiplied, tliat we might not take it for the 
effects of chance ; and, in some cases, the method itself is differ- 
ent, that we might see it is not the effect of surd necessity."^ 



have been made by any person of com- 
mon abilities. " This discovery," he 
observes, "set Harvey to work upon 
the use of the heart and vascular sys- 
tem in animals ; and, in the course of 
some years, he was so happy as to (lis- 
cover, and to prove beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, the circulation of the 
blood." He afterwards expresses his 
astonishment that this discovery should 
have been left for Harvey ; adding, 
that " Providence meant to rcBcrve it 
for Aiiw, and would not let men see what 
was before thevi, iwr understand icfiat 
they ready — Hunter's IiUroductory 
Lectures^ p. 42, et scq. 

Whatever opinion be formed on thia 
point. Dr. Hunter's remarks are valu- 
able as an additional proof of the regard 
paid by anatomists to Final Causes, in 
the study of phy Biology. 

See also Haller; Elenien'a Physio- 
loffice, torn. i. p. 204. 

^ Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Human Soul, vol. i. p. 136. 3d edit. 

The following paKH.age from an old 
English divine, may be of use for the 
farther illustration of thin argument. I 
quote it with the greater confidence, as 
I find that the most eminent and origi- 
nal physiologiHt of the present ago (M. 
Cuvier) has been led, by his enlightened 
rf'Bonrches concerning the laws of tin- 



animal economy, into a train of think- 
ing strikingly similar. 

" Man is always mending and alter- 
ing his works ; but natnre observes the 
same tenor, because her woi4u are to 
perfect that there is no place for amend- 
ments, nothing that can be reprehended. 
The most sagacious men in so many ages 
have not been able to find any flaw in 
these divinely contrived and formed 
machines : no blot or error in this great 
volume of the world, as if anything had 
been an imperfect essay at the first ; 
nothing that can be altered for the 
better; nothing but if it were alt4?red 
would \m; marred. Tliis could not have 
been, had man's body been the work oi 
chance, and not coimsel and Providence. 
Why should there be constantly the 
same part« ? Wliy should they retain 
constantly the same places ? Nothing 
so contrary as constancy and chance. 
Should I see a man throw the same num- 
ber a thousand times together upon but 
three dice, could you persuade me that 
this were accidental, and that there was 
no necessarj' cause for it ? How much 
more incredible then is it, that con- 
stancy in such a variety, such a multi- 
plicity of parts, should be the result of 
chance? Neither yet can those works 
\>o tlic effects of Necessity or Kate, for 
llion tlioro would be the same constan^v 
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Tbe study of ccvmpumtire auUKonT kuidj^ 4it ox^ny $t^v ^ 
diiectlT and so manifesdr to the samo ooDclwaon, thfkl i>ven 
those i&rEaolo$:)st$ wbo fand DodiT]^ in rievr but the n^tvimos 
ment of tlidr own scaeDoeHnzuuumoosiT ^igix^ in retc^dnrnwnding 
the disseetiOD cf anirmJ^ of different kindfi^ as the most c^flfi?<s 
tual of all helps for asoerttining the ^fimcfifms of the varkmn 
organs in the hnman iiame ; — ^tadttr assomii^, as an incon* 
trovertible troth, that in prc^iortion to the Taiietjr of nicana by 
which the same effect is accomjdished, the presumption in« 
creases, that this effect was an etid in the contemplation of the 
artist " The intuition of natoret," sivs one author, ** in tho 
formation of the differmt parts, can nowhere be so well l<Mrned 
as from comparatiTe anatomj ; that is, if we would undei«tand 
physiology, and reason on the functions of the animal economy, 
we must see how the same aid is brought about in other 
species. — We must contemplate the part or organ in differeni 
animals; its shape, position, and connexion with the other 
parts ; and obsenre what thence arises. If we find one com- 
mon EFFECT constantly produced, though in a \^ry different 
way, we may safely conclude that this is the use or ^^mcHon of 



observed in the smiiDer as well as in tbe 
larger parts and vessels ; whereas, Aere 
we see Nature doth, as it were, sport 
itself, the minute ramifications of all 
the vessels, veins, arteries, and nerves, 
infinitely vaiying in individuals of the 
same species, so that they are not in 
any two alike.** — Ray's Wisdom of God 
in the Creation. 

•' Nature," says Cuvier, " while con- 
fining herself strictly within those limits 
which the conditions necessary for exist- 
ence prescribed to her, has yielded to 
her spontaneous fecundity wherever 
these conditions did not limit her opera- 
tions ; and without over passing beyond 
the small number of combinations, that 
can be realized in the essential modifi- 
cations of the important organs, she 
seems to have given full scope to her 
fancy, in filling up the subordinate 



parts. With respect to these, it !• not 
inquired whether an individual fonUi 
whether a particular arrangement, bo 
necessary; it seems often not to hav« 
been asked, whether it be. even usefVil 
in order to reduce it to practic<», it is 
suflicient that it be possible, that it de- 
stroy not tho harmony of tho whole. 
Accordingly, as we recede flrom th« 
principal organs, and approach to thoM 
of less importance, the varieties in 
structure and appearance become moro 
numerous ; and when wo arrive at the 
surface of the body, whoro tho parts 
tho least essential, and whose ii\jurio8 
are the Least momentous, are necessarily 
placed, the number of varieties is so 
great, that the conjoined labours of 
naturalists have not yot been able to 
give us an adequate idea of them." — 
Tje<jonn d'Anaiomie ComparM. 
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the part. — This reasoning can never betray us, if we are but 
sure of the facts."^ 

The celebrated Albinus expresses himself to the same pur- 
pose in his preface to Harvey's Exercitatio de Motu Cordis. 
^^ Incidenda autem animalia, quibus partes illas quarum actiones 
quaerimus ea^em atque homini sunt, aut certe similes iis ; ex 
quibus sine metu erroris judicare de illis hominis liceat. Quin 
et reliqua, si modo aliquam habeant ad hominem similitudinem, 
idonea sunt ad aliquod suppeditandum/' 

If Bacon had lived to read such testimonies as these in favour 
of the investigation of Final Causes ; or had witnessed the dis- 
coveries to which it has led in the study of the animal economy, 
he would, I doubt not, have readily admitted, tliat it was not 
altogether uninteresting and unprofitable, even to ihe physical 
inquirer. Such, however, is the influence of an illustrious 
name, that in direct opposition to the evidence of historical 
facts, the assertion of the complete sterility of all these spe- 
culations is, to the present day, repeated, with undiminished 
confidence, by writers of unquestionable learning and talents. 
In one of the most noted physiological works which have lately 
appeared on the Continent, Bacon's apophthegm is cited more 
tlian once with unqualified approbation ; although the author 
candidly owns that it is difficult for the most reserved philo- 
sopher always to keep it steadily in view in the course of his 
inquiries.^ 

The prejudice against final causes, so generally avowed by 
the most eminent philosophers of France, during the eighteenth 
century, was first introduced into that country by Descartes. 
It must not, however, be imagined, that in the mind of this 
great man it arose from any bias towards atheism. On the 
contrary, ho himself tells us, that his objection to the research 
of tises or ends was founded entirely on the presumptuous con- 

' Letter^ by an Anonymous Coirc- sterile: niuis il est bien difficile il ITiom- 
Rpondcnt, prefixed to Monro's Compara- me le plus reserve, de n'y avoir jamais 
tire AmUomy. Loudon, 1744. recours clans ses explications." — Hafh 

ports du PhyHxque el dti Moral de 

^ "Jo reparde, avec le grand Bacon, l^ Homme. Par M. Ic S«3nateur Cabani<. 
la i>hilosopbie dcp <au«es finales comnie Tonic i. p. 352. Paris, 1805. 
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fidence which it seemed to argue in the powers of human 
reason ; as if it were conceivable that the limited faculties of 
man could penetrate into the counsels of Divine Wisdom. Of 
the existence of God he conceived that a demonstrative proof 
was aflforded by the idea we are able to fonn of a Being in- 
finitely perfect, and necessarily existing ; and it has with 
some probability been conjectured, that it was his partiality to 
this new argument of his own, which led him to reject the 
reasonings of his predecessors in support of the same conclu- 
sion.^ 

To this objection of Descartes, an elaborate, and in my 
opinion a most satisfactory reply, is to be found in the works of 
Mr. Boyle. The principal scope of his Essay may be collected 
from the following short extract. 

" Suppose that a countryman being in a clear day brought 
into the garden of some famous mathematician, should see 
there one of those curious gnomonic instruments, that shew at 
once the place of the sun in the zodiac, liis declination from 
the equator, the day of the month, the length of the day, &c., 
&c. It would indeed be presumption in him, being un- 
acquainted both with the mathematical disciplines, and the 
several intentions of the artist, to pretend or think himself able 
to discover all the ends for which so curious and elaborate a 
piece was framed ; but when he sees it furnished with a style, 
with horary lines and numbers, and, in short, with all the re- 
quisites of a sun-dial, and manifestly perceives the shadow to 



* " Nullas unquam rationes circa res 
naturales a fine quam Dens aut natura 
m iis fiicicndis sibi proposuit desume- 
mus ; qiiia noD tantum debemus nobis 
arrogare ut ejus consiliorum participcs 
nos esse puteraus." — (Principia, pars i. 
§ 28.) " Dum hajc perpendo attentius, 
occunit prinio non mihi esse niirandum 
si qua>dam a Deo fiant quorum rationes 
non inteUigam ; nee dc ejus existentia 
ideo esso dubitanduui, quod forte quse- 
dam alia esse experiar quae quare, vel 
qiioniodo ab illo facta sint non rompre- 



hendo ; cum enim jam sciam naturam 
meam esse valde iniirmam ct limitatam, 
Dei autem naturam esse iramensam, in- 
comprebensibilem, infinitum, ex hoc 
satis ctiam scio innumerabilia ilium 
posse quorum causas ignorem ; atque 
oh hinc unicam rationem totum illud 
causarum f/enus quod a fine peii soUt 
in rebus phj/stcis nullum usum habere 
existimo; non enim absque temeritate 
me puto posse investigarc fines Doi." — 
Mediiatio Quarta. 
See Note C C. 
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mark from time to time the hour of the day, it would be no 
more a presumption than an error in him to conclude, that 
(whatever other uses the instrument was fit or was designed 
for) it is a sun-dial that was meant to shew the hour of the 
day."i 

With this opinion of Boyle that of Newton so entirely coin- 
cided, that (according to Maclaurin) he thought the considera- 
tion of final causes essential to true philosophy, and was accus- 
tomed to congratulate himself on the effect of his writings in 
reviving an attention to them, after the attempt of Descartes 
to discard them from physics. On this occasion, Maclaurin 
has remarked, ^^ that of all sort of causes, final causes are the 
most clearly placed in our view ; — and that it is difficult to 
comprehend why it should be thought arrogant to attend to 
the design and contrivance that is so evidently displayed in 
nature, and obvious to all men ; — to maintain, for instance, 
that the eye was made for seeing, though we may not be able 
either to account mechanically for the refraction of light in its 
coats, or to explain how the image is propagated from the retina 
to the mind.^ It is Newton's own language, however, which 
alone can do justice to his sentiments on the present subject 

" The main business of natural philosophy is to argue from 
phenomena, without feigning hypotheses, and to deduce causes 
from effects till we come to the very first cause, which certainly 
is not meclianical ; and not only to unfold tlie mechanism of 
the world, but chiefly to resolve these and such like questions : 



* In the same Ehsay, Mr. Boyle has 
offered some very judicious strictures on 
the abuses to which the research of final 
causes is liable, when incautiously and 
presumptuously pursued. An abstract 
(»f these, accompanied w^ith a few illus- 
trations from later writers, nuj:;ht form 
an interesting chapter in a treatise of 
inductive logic. 

The subject has liecn since prose- 
cuted with considerable ingenuity by 
Ix» Sage of CJenova, who has even at- 
tcujptcd (and not altncjrthrr without 



success) to lay down logical rules for the 
investigation of endft. To this study, 
which he was anxious to form into a 
separate science, he gave tbo verj* ill 
chosen name of TeUoloffie; a name, if 
I am not mistaken, first suggested by 
Wolfius. — For some valuable fragments 
of his intended work with respect to it. 
see the Account of his Life and Writ- 
in{j9 by his friend M. Pre vest. (Geneva, 

1805.)' 

' Account of Xcu'tfm'n Vhih'ttophical 
Discoveries, Hook i. chap. ii. 
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Whence is it, that Nature does nothing in vain ;* and whence 
arises oil that order and heavly tohich we see in the world ? — 
How came the bodies of animals to be contrived tvith so much 
art, and for whal ends were their several parts f Was the eye 
contrived without skill in optics, and the ear tvithout know- 
ledge of sounds r ^ 

In multiplying these quotations, I am well aware that autho- 
rities are not arguments ; but when a prejudice to which 
authority alone has given currency is to be combated, what 
other refutation is likely to be effectual ? 

After all, it were to be wished that the scholastic phrase 
final cause could, without affectation, be dropped from our 
philosophical vocabulary ; and some more unexceptionable 
mode of speaking substituted instead of it. In this elementary 
work I have not presumed to lay aside entirely a form of ex- 
pression consecrated in the writings of Newton, and of his 
most eminent followers ; but I am fully sensible of its impro- 
priety, and am not without hopes that I may contribute some- 
thing to encourage the gradual disuse of it, by the indiscrimi- 
nate employment of the words ends and uses to convey the 
same idea. Little more, perhaps, than the general adoption of 
one or other of these terms is necessary, to bring candid and 
reflecting minds to a uniformity of language as well as of sen- 
timent on the point in question. 

It was before observed, with respect to anatomists, that all 
of them without exception, whether professedly friendly or 
hostile to the -inquisition of final causes, concur in availing 
themselves of its guidance in their physiological researches. A 
similar remark will be found to apply to other classes of scien- 
tific inquirers. Whatever their speculative opinions may be, 
the moment their curiosity is fairly engaged in the pursuit of 
truth, either physical or moral, they involuntarily, and often 
perhaps unconsciously, submit their understandings to a logic 
borrowed neither from the schools of Aristotle nor of Bacon. 

* Newton here refers to the axiom of /umtdv, — titilv ixXurHf, rt^irrit, m^yHf, 
tlie Aristotclic PhiloBophy, that '^Nature Tt^U^ytv, &<•. — AW. 
(or God) (foes nothing in vain ;^^ — oiiih * Ncwton'8 Optics, Query 28. 
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The ethical system (for example) of those ancient philosophers 
who held that Virtue consists in following Nature, not only 
involves a recognition of final causes, but represents the study 
of them, in as far as regards the ends and destination of our 
own being, as the great business and duty of life.^ The system, 
too, of those physicians who profess to follow Nature in the 
treatment of diseases, by watching and aiding her medicative 
powers, assumes the same doctrine as its fundamental principle. 
A still more remarkable illustration, however, of the influence 
which this species of evidence has over the belief, even when 
we are the least aware of its connexion with metaphysical con- 
clusions, occurs in the history of the French Economical 
System. Of the comprehensive and elevated views which at 
first suggested it, the title of Physiocratie^ by which it was 
early distinguished, affords a strong presumptive proof ; and 
the same thing is more fully demonstrated, by the frequent re- 
currence made in it to the physical and moral laws of Nature, 
as the unerring standard which the legislator should keep in 
view in all his positive institutions.* I do not speak at present 
of the justness of these opinions. I wish only to remark, that 
in the statement of them given by their original authors, it is 
taken for granted as a truth self-evident and indisputable, not 
merely that benevolent design is manifested in all the physical 
and moral arrangements connected with this globe, but that 
the study of these arrangements is indispensably necessary to 
lay a solid foundation for political science. 

The same principles appear to have led Mr.^fimith into that 

* " DiBcite, miscri, ct causas cognoscite rerum ; 
Quid Bumus, et ([uidnani victuri j^gnimur." — 

Persiiis, [Sat. iii. v. 66, seq.] 

Epictetus, [Man. c. 4G.] 

" *' Ces lois fornicnt ensemble ce qu'on par consequent, la base du governement 

appelo la hi mttureUe. 'J'ous lea le plus parfait, et la regie foiidainontalc 

honnnes et toutes leH puissances liu- de toutes les loix positives ; car les loix 

inaines doivent etre souniia ii ces lois positives ne sont que des loix dc nianu- 

Bouveraines, instituees par IVtre hu- tention relatives a I'ordro naturel cvi- 

premc : ellcs sont iunuuableset irrefrag- deninant le plus avantageux au genrt 

ables, et les mcillcurs loix possibles ; et humain." — Quesnay. 
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train of thinking which gave birth to his inquiries concerning 
National Wealth. " Man," he observes in one of his oldest 
manuscripts now extant, " is generally considered by states- 
men and projectors as the materials of a sort of political 
mechanics. Projectors disturb Nature in the course of her 
operations in human affairs, and it requires no more than to let 
her alone, and give her fair play in the pursuit of her own de- 
signs." And in another passage : " Little else is requisite to 
carry a state to the highest degree of opulence from the lowest 
barbarism, but peace, easy taxes, and a tolerable administration 
of justice, all the rest being brought about by the natural 
course of things. All governments which thwart this natural 
course; which force things into another channel; or which 
endeavour to arrest the progress of society at a particular point, 
are unnatural, and to support themselves are obliged to be op- 
pressive and tyrannical."^ Various other passages of a similar 
import might be quoted, both from his Wealth of Nations, and 
from his Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

This doctrine of Smith and Quesnay, which tends to simplify 
the theory of legislation, by exploding the policy of those com- 
plicated checks and restraints which swell the municipal codes 
of most nations, has now, I believe, become the prevailing creed 
of thinking men all over Europe ; and, as commonly happens to 
prevailing creeds, has been pushed by many of its partisans far 
beyond the views and intentions of its original authors. Such, 
too, is the effect of fashion on the one hand, and of obnoxious 
phrases on the other, that it has found some of its most zealous 
abettors and propagators among writers who would, without a 
moment's hesitation, have rejected as puerile and superstitious, 
any reference to Jinal causes in a philosophical discussion. 

[Subsection] ii. — Danger of confounding Final with Physical Causes 

in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 

Having said so much upon the research of Final Causes in 
Physics, properly so called^ I shall subjoin a few remarks on 
its application to the Philosophy of the Human Mind; — 

* Biographical Memoirs of Smithy JRobertsorif and Heid, p. 100. [Infra, vol. ix.] 
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a science in which the just rules of investigation are as yet far 
from being generally understood. Of this no stronger proof 
can be produced, than the confusion between final and efficient 
causes, which perpetually recurs in the writings of our latest 
and most eminent moralists. The same confusion, as I have 
already observed, prevailed in the physical reasonings of the 
Aristotelians ; but since the time of Bacon, has been so com- 
pletely corrected, that in the wildest theories of modern natu- 
ralists, hardly a vestige of it is to be traced. 

To the logical error just mentioned it is owing, that so many 
false accounts have been given of the principles of human con- 
duct, or of the motives by which men are stimulated to action. 
When the general laws of our internal frame are attentively 
examined, they will be found to have for their object the hap- 
piness and improvement both of the individual and of society. 
Tliis is their Final Cause, or the end for which we may pre- 
sume they were destined by our Maker. But in such cases, it 
seldom happens, that while Man is obejring the active impulses 
of his nature, he has an idea of the ultimate ends which he is 
promoting, or is able to calculate the remote eflfects of the 
movements wliich he impresses on the little wheels around him. 
These active impulses^ therefore, may in one sense be consideretl 
as the efficient causes of his conduct, inasmuch as they are the 
means employed to determine him to particular pursuits and 
habits ; and as they operate (in the Jirst instance, at least) 
without any reflection on his part on the puri)oses to which 
they are subservient. Philosophers, however, have in every 
age been extremely apt to conclude, when they had discovered 
the salutary tendency of any active principle, that it was from 
a sense or foreknowledge of this tendency that the principle de- 
rived its origin. Hence have arisen the theories which attempt 
to account for all our actions from self-love, and also those 
which would resolve the whole of morality, either into political 
views of general expediency, or into an enlightened regard to 
our own best interests. 

I do not know of any author who has been so completely 
aware of this common error as Mr. Smith. In examining the 
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principles connected with our moral constitution, he always 
treats separately of their final causeSj and of the mechanism 
(as he calls it) by which nature accomplishes the effect ; and 
he has even been at pains to point out to his successors the 
great importance of attending to the distinction between these 
two speculations. " In every part of the universe, we observe 
means adjusted with the nicest artifice to the ends which they 
are intended to produce ; and in the mechanism of a plant or 
animal body, admire how everything is contrived for advancing 
the two great purposes of nature, the support of the individual, 
and the propagation of the species. But in these, and in all 
such objects, we still distinguish the efiicient from the final 
cause of their several motions and organizations. The diges- 
tion of the food, the circulation of the blood, and the secretion 
of the several juices which are drawn from it, are operations 
all of them necessary for the great purposes of animal life ; yet 
we never endeavour to account for them from those purposes 
as from their efficient causes, nor imagine that the blood circu* 
lates, or the food digests, of its own accord, and with a view 
or intention to the purposes of circulation or digestion. The 
wheels of the watch are all admirably adapted to the end for 
which it was made, the pointing of the hour. All their various 
motions conspire in the nicest manner to produce this effect 
If they were endowed with a desire and intention to produce 
it, they could not do it better. Yet we never ascribe any such 
intention or desire to them, but to the watchmaker, and we 
know that they are put into motion by a spring, which intends 
the effect it produces as little as they do. But though, in 
accounting for the operations of bodies, we never fail to distin- 
guish, in this manner, the efficient from the final cause, in 
accounting for those of the mind, we are apt to confound these 
two different things with one another. When, by natural 
principles, we are led to advance those ends which a refined 
and enlightened reason would recommend to us, we are very 
apt to impute to that reason, as to their efficient cause, the 
sentiments and actions by which we advance those ends, and to 
imagine that to be the wisdom of Man, which, in reality, is the 
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wisdom of God. Upon a superficial view, this cause seems 
sufficient to produce the effects which are ascribed to it ; and 
the system of Human Nature seems to be more simple and 
agreeable, when all its different operations are, in this manner, 
deduced from a single principle."^ 

These remarks apply with pecuUar force to a theory of 
morals which has made much noise in our own times; — a 
theory which resolves the obligation of all the different virtues 
into a sense of their utility. At the time when Mr. Smith 
wrote, it had been recently brought into fashion by the ingenious 
and refined disquisitions of Mr. Hume ; aud there can be Uttle 
doubt, that the foregoing strictures were meant by the author 
as an indirect refutation of his friend's doctrines. 

The same theory (which is of a very ancient date^) has been 
since revived by Mr. Godwin, and by the late excellent Dr. 
Paley. Widely as these two different writers*differ in the 
source whence they derive their rule of conduct, and the 
sanctions by which they enforce its observance, they are per- 
fectly agreed about its paramount authority over every other 
principle of action. " Whatever is expedient*' says Dr. Paley, 
"is right. It is the utility of any moral rule alone which 
constitutes the obligation of it.^ .... But then, it must be 
expedient on the whole, at the long run, in all its effects, col- 
lateral and remote, as well as those which are immediate and 
direct; as it is obvious, that, in computing consequences, it 
makes no difference in what way, or at what distance they 
ensue."* Mr. Godwin has nowhere expressed himself, on this 



* Theory of Moral Sentiments, vol. i. 
p. 216, et seq. 6th edit. 

* " Ipsa utilitas, justi prope mater et 
flpqui." — Horace, Sat. lib. T. iii. 93. 

' Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 70, 5th edit. 

* Ibid. p. 78. 

In another part of his work, Dr. 
Paley explicitly asserts, that every 
moral nile is liable to be superseded in 
particular cases on the ground of ex- 



pediency. " Moral philosophy cannot 
pronounce that any nile of morality is 
so rigid as to bend to no exceptions; 
nor, on the other hand, can she com- 
prise these exceptions within any pre- 
vious description. She confesses, that 
the obligation of every law depends 
upon its ultimate utility; that this 
utility having a finite and determinate 
value, situations may be feigned, and 
consequently may possibly arise, in 
which the general tendency is ont- 
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fundamental question of practical ethics, in terms more decided 
and unqualified. 

The observations quoted from Mr. Smith on the proneness 
of the mind, in moral speculations, to confound together 
eflScient and final causes, furnish a key to the chief difficulty 
by which the patrons of this specious but very dangerous 
system have been misled. 

Among the qualities connected with the different virtues, 
there is none more striking than their beneficial influence on 
social happiness ; and, accordingly, moralists of all descrip- 
tions, when employed in enforcing particular duties, such as 
justice, veracity, temperance, and the various charities of 
private life, never fail to enlarge on the numerous blessings 
which follow in their train. The same observation may be 
applied to sdf-interest ; inasmuch as the most effectual way 
of promoting it is universally acknowledged to be by a strict 
and habitual regard to the obligations of morality. In conse- 
quence of this unity of design^ which is not less conspicuous in 
the moral than in the natural world, it is easy for a philosopher 
to give a plausible explanation of all our duties &om one prin- 
ciple ; because the general tendency of all of them is to de- 
termine us to the same course of life. It does not, however, 
follow from this, that it is from such a comprehensive survey 
of the consequences of human conduct, that our ideas of right 
and wrong are derived ; or that we are entitled, in particular 
cases, to form rules of action to ourselves, drawn from specula- 
tive conclusions concerning they?waZ causes of our moral consti- 
tution. If it be true (as some theologians liave presumed to 
assert) that benevolence is the sole principle of action in the 
Deity, we must suppose that the duties#of veracity and justice 
were enjoined by Him, not on account of their intrinsic recti- 
tude, but of their utility : but still, with respect to man, these 
are sacred and indispensable laws — ^laws which he never trans- 
gresses, without incurring the penalties of self-condemnation 

weighed by tbe enormitj of the par- act of daty to break the rule, as it is 
ticular mischief; and of coarse, where on other occasions to observe it." — ^Vol. 
ultimate utility rentiers it as much an ii. p. 411. 

VOL. III. Z 
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and remorse: And indeed if, without the guidance of any 
internal monitor, he were left to infer the duties incumbent on 
him from a calculation and comparison of remote effects, we 
may venture to aflSrm, that there would not be enough of 
virtue left in the world to hold society together. 

To those who have been accustomed to reflect on the general 
analogy of the human constitution, and on the admirable adap- 
tation of its various parts to that scene in which we are destined 
to act, this last consideration will, independently of any examin- 
ation of the fact, suggest a very strong presumption a priori 
against the doctrine to which the foregoing remarks relate. 
For, is it at all consonant with the other arrangements, so 
wisely calculated for human happiness, to suppose tliat the 
conduct of such a fallible and short-sighted creature as Man, 
would be left to be regulated by no other principle than the 
private opinion of each individual concerning the expediency 
of his own actions? or, in other words, by the conjectures 
which he might form on the good or evil resulting on the whole 
from an endless train of future contingencies ? Were this the 
case, the opinions of mankind, with respect to the rules of 
morality, would be as various as their judgments about the pro- 
bable issue of the most doubtful and difficult determinations in 
politics. Nimiborless cases might be fancied, in which a per- 
son would not only claim merit, but actually possess it, in 
consequence of actions which are generally regarded with in- 
dignation and abhorrence : for, unless we admit such duties as 
justice, veracity, and gratitude, to be immaliately and impera- 
tively sanctioned by the authority of reason and of conscience, 
it follows, as a necessary inference, that we are bound to violate 
them, whenever, by doing so, we have a prospect of advancing 
any of the essential interests of society ; or (which amounts to 
the same thing) that a good end is sufficient to sanctify what- 
ever means may appear to us to be necessary for its accom- 
plishment. Even men of the soundest and most penetrating 
understandings might frequently be led to the perpetration of 
enormities, if they had no other light to guide them but what 
they derived from their own uncertain anticipations of futurity. 
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And when we consider how small the number of such men is, 
in comparison of those whose judgments are perverted by the 
prejudices of education and their own selfish passions, it is easy 
to see what a scene of anarchy the world would become. Of 
this, indeed, we have too melancholy an experimental proof, 
in the history of those individuals who have in practice adopted 
the rule of general expediency as their whole code of morality ; 
a rule which the most execrable scourges of the human race 
have in all ages professed to follow, and of which they have 
uniformly availed themselves, as an apology for their deviations 
from the ordinary maxims of right and wrong. 

Fortunately for mankind, the peace of society is not thus 
entrusted to accident, the great rules of a virtuous conduct 
being confessedly of such a nature as to be obvious to every 
sincere and well-disposed mind. And it is in a peculiar degree 
striking, that, while the theory of ethics involves some of the 
most abstnise questions which have ever employed the human 
faculties, the moral judgments and moral feelings of the most 
distant ages and nations, with respect to all the most essential 
duties of life, are one and the same.^ 

Of this theory of utility, so strongly recommended to some 
by the powerful genius of Hume, and to others by the well- 
merited popularity of Paley, the most satisfactory of all refuta- 
tions is to be found in the work of Mr. Godwin. It is unneces- 
sary to inquire how far the practical lessons he has inculcated 
are logically inferred from his fundamental piinciple ; for al- 
though I apprehend much might be objected to these, even on 
his own hypotheses, yet, if such be the conclusions to which, in 
the judgment of so acute a reasoner, it appeared to lead with 
demonstrative evidence, nothing farther is requisite to illustrate 
the practical tendency of a system, which, absolving men from 
the obligations imposed on them with so commanding an 
authority by the moral constitution of human nature, abandons 

' " Si quid rectissimuzn sit, quaeri- mur expedire, nisi qaod rectum hones- 

mns ; perspicuum est Si quid maximd tnmqae sit ; non potest esse dabium, 

ezpediat ; obscnrum. Sin ii sumus, qui quid faciendum nobis sit." — CicerOi Ep. 

profectd esse debemus, ut nihil arbitre- ad Fam. \y. 2. 
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every individual to the guidance of his own narrow views con- 
cerning the complicated interests of political society.^ 

One very obvious consideration seems to have entirely escaped 
the notice of this, as well as of many other late inquirers : That, 
in ethical researches, not less than in those which relate to the 
material universe, the business of the philosopher is limited to 
the analytical investigation of general laws from the observed 
phenomena ; and that if, in any instance, his conclusions should 
be found inconsistent with acknowledged facts, the former must 
necessarily be corrected or modified by the latter. On such 
occasions, the ultimate appeal must be always made to the 
moral sentiments and emotions of the human race. The repre- 
sentations, for example, which we read with so much delight^ 
in those poets, of whatever age and country, who have most 
successfully touched the human heart, — of the heroical sacrifices 
made to gratitude, to parental duty, to filial piety, to conjugal 
affection, — are not amenable to the authority of any ethical 
theory, but are the most authentic records of the phenomena 
which it is the object of such theories to generalize. The sen- 
timent of Publius Syrus — Omne dixeria maledictum^ quum 



* It is remarkable tlmt Mr. Hume, by 
far the ablest advocate for the theory in 
qucHtion, has imlirectly acknowleilged 
its inconsiNtcnco with some of the most 
important facts which it professes to 
explain. " Thnngh the heart, ^ he ob- 
serves in tlie 6th section of his Inquiry 
concerning Morals, " takes not part 
entirely with those general notions, nor 
regulates all its love and hatred by the 
universal abstract differences of vice 
and virtue, without regard to self, and 
the persons with whom we arc more 
intimately connected ; yet have these 
moral differences a considerable influ- 
ence, and being sufficient, at least, for 
discourse, serve all the purposes in 
company, on the theatre, and in the 
schools." — On this passage, the follow- 
ing very curious note is to be found at 
the t-nd of the volume ; a note (by the 
way) which deserves to bo addod to the 



other proofs already given of the irresiB- 
tible influence which the doctrine of 
final causes occasionally exercises over 
the most sceptical minds. " It is wiady 
ordained by nature, that private con- 
nexions should commonly prevail over 
universal views and considerations ; 
otherwise our affections and actions 
would be dissipated and lost, for want 
of a proper limited object." — Docs not 
this remark imply an acknowledgment, 
First, that the principle of general ex- 
pediency (the Hcie principle of virtuous 
conduct, according to Mr. Hume, in our 
most important transactions with our 
fellow-creatures) would not contribute 
to the happiness of society, if men 
should coinmoidy act upon it ; and, Se- 
condly, that some provision is made in 
our moral constitution, that we shall, 
in fact, be influenced by other motives 
in discharging the oflices of private life? 
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iiigraium hominem dixeris* — speaks a language which mxH^nls 
with every feeling of an un})erverteii mind ; it s^x^aks the lan- 
guage of Nature, which it is the province of the moralist not to 
criticise, but to listen to with reverence. By employing our 
reason to interpret and to obey this, and the other monil sug- 
gestions of the heart, we may trust with confidence, that wo 
take the most effectual means in our power to augment the sum 
of human happiness ; but the discovery of this connexion be- 
tween virtue and utility is the slow result of extensive and 
philosophical combinations ; and it would soon cease to have a 
foundation in truth, if men were to substitute their own concep- 
tions of expediency, instead of those rules of action which arc 
inspired by the wisdom of Qod} 

It must not be concluded, from the foregoing observations, 
that, even in ethical inquiries, the consideration of final causes 
is to be rejected. On the contrary, Mr. Smith himself, whoso 
logical precepts on this subject I have now been endeavouring 
to illustrate and enforce, has frequently indulged his curic>sity 
in speculations about tises or advantages ; and seems plainly to 
have considered them 9a important objects of philosophical 
study, not less than efficient causes. The only caution to Ix; 
observed is, that the one may not be confoimded with the 
other. 

Between these two different researches, however, there in, I>^/th 
in physics and ethics, a very intimate connexion. In vaiioiiif 
cases, the consideration of final causes lias VA U) i\ie dit¥:ovi:ry 
of some general law of nature ; and in alrn^M evirry iW¥i^ i\m 
discovery of a general law clearly fKiiritu out muuit mmt ami 
beneficent purposes to which it is subsrrrvitfii ItuU^tal^ it m 
chiefly the prospect of such apfJicaiiofM whi<;h fim^U^rn iUt 
investigation of geoeral laws int^^re^ing Vj iitfi tmuA} 

* Tlie line (wlicii "^rii* }K^^jtAi} iMjfr«£MUt K^m kz/ftuM^jH di/ArU /♦ >« 
quoCed from mgmarr) is ikt^ b«fi *ii vi*^ '/"tJk f /'/^A^i**. f^A 
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In the foregoing chapters of this Second Part, I have endea- 
voured to turn the attention of my readers to various important 
questions relating to the Human Understanding ; aiming, in 
the first place, to correct some fundamental errors in the theories 
commonly received with respect to the powers of intuition and 
of reasoning ; and, secondly, to illustrate some doctrines con- 
nected with the ground-work of the inductive logic, which have 
been either overlooked or misapprehended by the generality of 
preceding writers. The bulk to which the volume has already 
extended, renders it impossible for me now to attempt a detailed 
recapitulation of its contents : nor do I much regret the neces- 
sity of this omisKion, having endeavoured, in every instance, as 
far as I could, to enable the intelligent reader to trace the thread 
of my discussions. 

In a work j)rofe88edly elementary, the frequent references 
made to the opinions of others may, at first sight, api)ear out of 
l)lnce ; and it may not unnaturally Ik? thought that I have too 
often indulged in crlticnl strictures, where I ought to have con- 
fined myself to a didactic exposition of first principles. To tliis 
objection I have only to reply, that my aim is not to supplant 
any of the established brnnches of academical study ; but, by 
inviting and encouraging the young philosopher, when his aca- 
demical career is closed, to review, with attention and candour, 
his past acquisitions, to put him in the way of supplying what is 
defective in the present systems of education. I have accord- 
ingly entitled my book, Elements — not of Logic or of Pneuma- 
tology, but — of (he PhiIo80])Jiy of the Human Mind; a study 

* Part Svron<l is n<>t, ln»wrv«'r. tci-niiiialc'l in this vt'lMinc- AW. 
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which, aocordh^ to mr iioK cc iL pre»f{\\si»: m <^»Mtld ims 
quaintanoe widi the putvs&ir dmrowsais v^" litentm^ And of 
science, but to vhidi I <ik> bcc kucv isiu «qt ^kvaentauT intxiv 
duciion has T\et heiai anac:;<iAL Ii is ;i so^^ir^ ind^xxiL wbeixx^ 
little more p^lufie thin Ae A aa<a f/ cftZL W commuxiioilcd by 
the mind ai one infiriicai to «bi2 c< iDcdxr. 

In prorf of this, il k an&rMas ii^:>^ to hint« ^ior I must ik4 
at present enki^ <n % oSKism a iir^.t that a knowledge of 
the general lavs whicii Rs:'zksie ^iiie i:;ielkctQai pbeDcmena is, 
to the logical slodesix. ct iiixk ir:afikaiinihie«bi]t as a jHrefiara- 
tion fot the stodr ci WzxniL In this i«5fiect^ the anatomy of 
the mind diffeis essaitaJjT ipca max v£ the bodv, the stractare 
of the former (vfaatpngr ouiiaterai aids may be derived from 
observing the vanelies <€ saios in cm feUow-creatures) being 
acceanUe to those alone vho cm retire into the deepest re- 
cesses of their ovn internal £raiDe: andevien to these present- 
ing, along with the eeoex attribiites cf the race, many of the 
qiecific pecidiaiities €t the iodividoaL On this snbject every 
writer, whose sperahtkns are at all worthy of notice, must 
draw his chief mat^riaiis men within ; and it is only by com- 
paring the coodiiaocs ctdi^eremJl writers, and subjecting all of 
them to the test of oar f c^^^^oal experience, that we can hope 
to separate the es»iiial priocijjes of the human constitution 
from the unsuspected eBtcts of edocatioa and of temperament,^ 
or to apply with advantage to our particular circumstances^ 
the oomlHned results of our reading and irf* our reflections. The 
constant ap[«eal which, in such inquiries, the reader is thus 
forced to make to his own consciousness and to his own judg* 
ment, has a powerful tendeocy to f<Hm a habit, not more essen- 
tial to the success of his metaphyacal researches, than of all 
his other speculative pnrsuitBL 

Nearly connected with this haUt, is a propensity to weigh 



* I use tbe vord lenperooMMC, ia Uim plojment of it are not wanting among 
instanee, aa n m mya ooB vidh the idio- old Engiiah writers. One example, 



syemay of ncufical antlMn;, a term directly in point, ia quoted bj Johnaon 

which I thooght might hare aa^oared from Glanvill. " The understanding 

of aifer1atii<i if applied Xo fke wtimd^ alao hath its iJio*ifncrane$, aa well aa 

although authorities fn- such an eni- other faculties.'* 
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and to ascertain the exact import of words, one of the nicest 
and most difficult of all analytical processes, and thai upon 
which more stress has been justly laid by our best modem logi- 
cians, than upon any other organ for the investigation of truth. 
For the culture of this propensity, no science is so peculiarly 
calculated to prepare the mind, as the study of its own opera- 
tions. Here the imperfections of words constitute the principal 
obstacle to our progress ; nor is it possible to advance a single 
step without struggling against the associations imposed by the 
illusions of metaphorical terms, and of analogical theories. 
Abstracting, therefore, from its various practical applications, 
and considering it merely as a gjrmnastic exercise to the reason- 
ing powers, this study seems pointed out by nature as the best 
of all schools for inuring the understanding to a cautious and 
skilful emplojmient of language as the instrument of thought 

The two first chapters of this volume relate to logical ques- 
tions, on which the established opinions appear to me to pre- 
sent stumbling-blocks at the very threshold of the science. In 
treating of these, I have canvassed with freedom, but I hope 
with due respect, the doctrines of some illustrious moderns, 
whom I am proud to acknowledge as my masters ; of those, 
more particularly, whose works are in the highest repute in our 
British Universities, and whose errors I was, on that account, 
the most solicitous to rectify. For the sjmce allotted to my 
criticisms on Condillac, no apology is necessary to those who 
have the slightest acquaintance with the present state of philo- 
sophy on the Continent, or who have remarked the growing 
popularity in this island, of some of his weakest and most ex- 
ceptionable theories. On various controverted points connected 
with the theory of e\4dence, both demonstrative and experi- 
mental, I trust, with sonic confidence, that I shall be found to 
have thrown considerable light ; in other instances, I have been 
forced to content myself with proposing my doubts, leaving the 
task of solving them to future inquirers. To awaken a dor- 
mant spirit of discussion, ])y pointing out the imperfections of 
generally received syst<jms, is at least one sk'[) gained towards 
tlie farther advancement of knowledge. 
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It is justly and philosophically remarked by Burke, that 
" nothing tends more to the corruption of science than to sufler 
it to stagnate. These waters must be troubled before they can 
exert their virtues. A man who works beyond the surface of 
things, though he may be wrong himself, yet he clears the way 
for others, and may chance to make even his errors subservient 
to the cause of truth."^ 

The subsequent chapters, relative to the Baconian Logic, 
bear, all of them, more or less, in their general scope, on the 
theory of the intellectual powers, and on the first principles of 
human knowledge. In this part of my work, the reader will 
easily perceive, that I do not profess to deliver logical precepts ; 
but to concentrate, and to reflect back on the Philosophy of 
the Mind, whatever scattered lights I have been able to collect 
from the experimental researches to which that Philosophy has 
given birth. I have aimed, at the same time, (and I hope not 
altogether without success,) to give somewhat more of precision 
to the technical phraseology of the Baconian school, and of cor- 
rectness to their metaphysical ideas. 

Before concluding these speculations, it may not be improper 
to caution my readers against supposing, that when I speak of 
the Baconian school, or of the Baconian logic, I mean to as- 
cribe entirely to the Novum Organon the advances made in 
physical science, since the period of its publication. The sin- 
gular eflfects of this, and of the other inestimable writings of 
the same author, in forwarding the subsequent progress of 
scientific discovery, certainly entitle his name, far more than 
that of any other individual, to be ai)plied as a distinguishing 
epithet to the modem rules of philosophizing ; but (as I have 
elsewhere observed) " the genius and writings of Bacon himself 
were powerfully influenced by the circumstances and character 
of his age : Nor can there be a doubt, that he only accelerated 
a revolution which was already prepared by many concurrent 
causes."^ — My reasons for thinking so, which rest chiefly on 

^ Inquiry into the Sublime and Beau- * Outlines of Moral Philoiophy^ firNt 

tipil^ part i. sect. xix. printed in 1703. [EUm. vol. i. p. 8.] 
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historical retrospects, altogether foreign to my present design, 
I must delay stating till another opportunity. 

To this observation it is of still greater importance to add, 
that in contrasting the spirit and the utility of the new logic 
with those of the old, I have no wish to see the former sub- 
stituted, in our universities, in room of the latter. By a 
strange inversion in the order of instruction. Logic, instead of 
occupying its natural place at the close of the academical 
course, has always been considered as an introduction to the 
study of the sciences ; and has accordingly been obtruded on 
the uninformed minds of youth, at their first entrance into tiie 
schools. While the syllogistic art maintained its reputation, 
this inversion was probably attended with little practical incon- 
venience ; the trite and puerile examples commonly resorted to 
for the illustration of its rules, presupposing a very slender 
stock of scientific attainments ; but now, when the word Logic 
is universally understood in a more extensive sense, as compre- 
hending, along with an outline of Aristotle's Orgcaton^ some 
account of the doctrines of Bacon, of Locke, and of their succes- 
sors, it seems indispensably necessary tliat this branch of educa- 
tion should be delayed till the understanding has acquired a wider 
and more varied range of ideas, and till the power of reflection 
(the last of our faculties wliich nature unfolds) begins to solicit 
its appropriate nourishment. What notions can be annexed to 
such words as analysis, synthesis, induction, experience, analogy, 
hypothetical and legitimate theories, demonstrative and moral 
certainty, by those whose attention has hitherto been exclusively 
devoted to the pursuits of classical learning ? A fluent command, 
indeed, of this technical phraseology may be easily communi- 
cated ; but it would be difficult to devise a more effectual expe- 
dient for misleading, at the very outset of life, the inexperienced 
and unassured judgment. The perusal of Bacon's writings, in 
particular, disfigured as they are by the frequent use of quaint 
and barbarous expressions, suited to the scholastic taste of his 
contemporaries, ought to be carefully reserved for a riper age.^ 

• Hallcr montioiiR, in his Kl€menL<tof on the Btudy of logic in the tenth year 
PhijHohijy, that lie was forced to enter of his age. "Memini me annum natnm 
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In confirmation of this last remark, many additional argu- 
ments might be drawn from the peculiar circumstances in 
which Bacon wrote. At the period when he entered on his 
literary career, various branches of physical science were already 
beginning to exhibit the most favourable presages of future im- 
provement ; strongly inviting his original and powerful mind 
to co-operate in the reformation of philosophy. The turn of 
his genius fortunately led him to employ himself chiefly in 
general suggestions for the advancement of learning; and 
leaving to others the task of inductive investigation, to aim 
rather at stating such rules as might direct and systematize 
their exertions. In his own experimental researches he was 
not very fortunate ; nor is much reliance to be placed on the 
facts recorded in his Histories, Perhaps the comprehensive- 
ness of his views diminished his curiosity with respect to the 
particular objects of science ; or, perhaps, he found the multi- 
plicity of his engagements in active life more consistent with 
speculations, in which the chief materials of his reasonings 
were to be drawn from his own reflections, than with inquiries 
which demanded an accurate observation of external pheno- 
mena, or a minute attention to experimental processes. In 
this respect, he has been compared to the Legislator of the 
Jews, who conducted his followers within sight of their destined 
inheritance, and enjoyed in distant prospect that promised land 
which he himself was not permitted to enter.^ 



decimnm, quo avidos historiam et poesin 
devorassem, ad logicam, et ad Glauber- 
OU.NAM logicam ediscendam coactum 
fuiBse, qua nihil poterat esse, pro Lujus* 
modi homunciono, Bterilius." — (Tomus 
viii. pars secunda, p. 24, Lausannae, 
1778.) It seems difficult to imagine 
any attempt more extravagant than that 
of instructing a child, only ten years old, 
in the logic of the schools ; and yet it is 
by no means a task so completely im- 
practicable, as to convey to a pupil al- 
together unitiated in the Elements of 
Physidt a distinct idea of the object and 
rules of the Novum Oryanon* 



The example of Mr. Smith, during 
the short time he held the Professorship 
of Logic at Glasgow, is worthy of imita- 
tion in those universities which admit of 
similar deviations from old practices. For 
an account of his plan, see Biographiad 
Memoirs of Smithy Bobertaon^ andJSeid, 
p. 12, [vol. ix.] ; where I have inserted a 
slight but masterly sketch of his acade- 
mical labours, communicated to me by 
his pupil and friend, the late Mr. Millar. 

* See Cowley's Oe^e, prefixed to 
Sprat's History of the Boyal Society, 

Nor does Bacon himself seem to have 
been at all disposed to oveiTate the 
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The effect of this prophetic imagination in clothing his idea«, 
to a greater degree than a severe logician may approve, with 
the glowing colours of a poetical diction, was unavoidable. 
The wonder is, that his style is so seldom chargeable with 
vagueness and obscurity ; and that he has been able to be- 
queath to posterity so many cardinal and eternal truths, to 
which the progressive light of science is every day adding a 
new accession of lustra Of these truths, however, (invaluable 
in themselves as heads or texts, pregnant with thought,) many 
— to borrow the expression of a Greek poet, [Pindar,] — " sound 
only to the intelligent ;" while others present those confident 
but indefinite anticipations of intellectual regions yet undis- 
covered, which, though admirably calculated to keep alive and 
to nourish the ardour of the man of science, are more fitted 
to awaken the enthusiasm, than to direct the studies of youth. 
Some of them, at the same time, (and theaej I apprehend, cannot 
be too early impressed on the memory,) are singularly adapted 
to enlarge and to elevate the conceptions ; exhibiting those 
magnificent views of knowledge which, by identifying its 
progress with the enlargement of human }X)wer and of human 
happiness, ennoble the humblest exertions of literary in- 
dustry, and annihilate, before the triumphs of genius, the 
most dazzling objects of vulgar ambition. A judicious se- 
lection of such passages, and of some general and striking 
aphorisms from the Novum Organon, would form a useful 
manual for animating the academical ta^ks of the student; 



value of his own contributions to Ex- 
perimental Science. " In rebus qnibus- 
cunque (lifHcilioribus," ho has observed 
on one occasion, " non cxpcctambini est 
ut quia simul ct serat ct mctat ; scd 
prreparationo opus est, ut per gradus 
niaturescant." — Tiut the most remark- 
able passaj^ of this sort, which I re- 
collect in his writings, occurs towards 
the close of his great work, J>e Amj- 
iiicntls Scknfiannn: — " Tandem igi- 
tur pauiulum rospiranlcs, atcpie a<l ca. 
<pia' ]>rnr»tervc<Mi siiinus. rv-iilfx. rcfltjr 



tentes, hunc tractatnm nostnim non ab- 
similem esse censemus sonis illis ct 
prroludiis, quflp pnctentant Musici, dum 
fides ad modulationem concinnant : 
Qure ipsa quidem auribus ingratura 
quiddam et aspcrura exhibent ; at in 
causa sunt, ut quai scquuntur omnia 
sint suaviora : Sic nimiruni nos in ani- 
mum induximuB, ut in cithara Musarum 
concinnanda, et ad hannoniam vcnun 
redigenda, opcram navaremus, quo ab 
aliis postea pulsenlur <hord;e. mcliorf 
'ligito, ani ploch'o." 
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and for gradually conducting him from the level of the 
subordinate sciences, to the vantage-ground of a higher 
philosophy. 

Unwilling as I am to touch on a topic so hopeless as that of 
Academical Beform, I cannot dismiss this subject, without 
remarking, as a /(zct which, at some future period, will figure 
in literary history, that two hundred years after the date of 
Bacon's philosophical works, the antiquated routine of study, 
originaUy prescribed in times of scholastic barbarism and of 
popish superstition, should, in so many Universities, be still 
suffered to stand in the way of improvements, recommended at 
once by the present state of the sciences, and by the order 
which nature follows in developing the intellectual faculties. 
On this subject, however, I forbear to enlarge. Obstacles of 
which I am not aware may perhaps render any considerable 
innovations impracticable ; and, in the meantime^ it would be 
in vain to speculate on ideal projects, while the prospect of 
realizing them is so distant and uncertain. 
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Note A, p. 32. —Fundamental Latot of Belief. ($ 1.) 

Op the fault in £uclid*8 arrangement which I have here remarked, some of the 
ancient editors were plainly aware, as they removed the two JTieorenu in question 
from the class of Axioms, and placed them, with at least an equal impropriety, in 
that of Postulates. " In quibusdam codicibus," says Dr. Gregory, " Axiomata 10 
et 11 inter postulata namerantur." — EudidU qua $uper$unt omnia. Ex Recen- 
sione Davidis Gregorii. Oxonii, 1703, p. 3. 

The 8th Axiom too in Euclid's enumeration is evidently out of its proper place. 
K4i} rm l^m^f€il09rm W m.\XnXm. 7r« Si.yXnK»t% irri: — thus translated by Dr. Simson; 
" Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that is, which exactly fill the same 
space, are equal to one another." This, in truth, is not an axiom, but a definition. 
It is the definition of geometrical equality; — the fundamental principle upon 
which the comparison of all geometrical magnitudes will be found ultimately to 
depend. 

For tome of these slight logical defects in the arrangement of Euclid's Defini- 
tions and Axioms, an ingenious, and, I think, a solid apology, has been offered by 
M. Prevost, in his Ensais de I^tlo$ophie. According to this author, (if I rightly 
understand his meaning,) Euclid was himself fully aware of the objections to 
which this part of his work is liable ; but found it impossible to obviate them, 
without incurring the still greater inconvenience of either departing from those 
modes of proof which he had resolved to employ exclusively in the composition of 
his Elements ;* or of revolting the student, at his first outset, by prolix and cir* 
cuitous demonstrations of manifest and indisputable truths. I shall distinguish 
by italics, in the following quotation, the clauses to which I wish more particularly 
to direct the attention of my reader. 

" C^est done Timperfection (peut-etre inevitable) de nos conceptions, qui a 

1 By inimdncin^. for example, the Idea of ai poeiible, in delivering the Elements of Plane 
Ji4>Utm, which he has studied to avoid, as much Geometry. 
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cogage k fiurc cnlrcr Its nxiomcs pour quulqoc cliobo duiiH Icd principea de» 
science* da rai§onnement pur. £t ils j font an double office. Le» una remplaccnt 
iicB definitions. Les autres remplacent des propositions susceptibles d*etre dc- 
montrees. J 'en donnerai des exemples tires des Elemens d*£uclide. 

" Les axiomes reroplacent quelqnefois des definitions tr^ faciles & faire, comm« 
celle du mot ioyi. (El. Ax. 9.) D'autrea svppl^erU h ceriainea d^mtiomg digieUet 
et tpt'on €riUj comme cdlen de la lujne droite et de tangle* 

" Quelques axiomes remplacent des tbeoivmes. JSgnore si (dans les piindpes 
d'£uclide) I'axiome 1 1 pent etrc demontre (comme Tout cru Proclus et tant d'autres 
anciens et modemes.) S^U pent Vetre^ eet ariome tuppUe h une dinunutration 
prchablemeni laborieuse. 

" Puisque les axiomos ne font autre office que sopplecr h des dofiuitions ct k des 
tbeoremes, on demandcra pcutctrc qu'on s'en passe. Obscrvons ]<*- Qu'iU 6mitfd 
touvent des lonffueurs inutUet. 2*- QuUs tranchent Its disputes d VSpoque meme 
ou la science est imparfaiie, 3*^ Que s^il est tin €taif auquel la science pmsse s'en 
passer (ce que je n^affirme point) U est du moins sage^ et meme indispensahU^ de 
les employer^ tant que quelque insuffisance^ dans ce degrS de perfection ou Vcn 
tend, interdit tin ordre ahsolumeni irrSprochahle. Ajontons 4<*> Que dans chaque 
science il y a ordinairement un principe qu'on pourroit appeler dominant, et qui 
par cetto raison seulc (ct independamment de celles que je ?iens d^alleguer) a para 
devoir etrc sort], poor ainsi dire, du cbamp des d£'finitions poor etre mis en vne 
sons forme d'axiomc. Tel me paroit etre en geomCtrio Ic principe de congnience 
contenu dans le 8 Axiome d'Euclide.'' — Essais de FhHoscphie, tom. ii. pp. 30, 
31, 32. 

These remarks go far, in my opinion, towards a justification of Euclid for tbe 
latitude with which he has used the word^loriam in his Elements, As in treating, 
however, of the fundamental laws of human belief, the utmost possible precision of 
language is indispensably necessary, T must bog leave once more to remind my 
readers, that, in denying Axioms to be the first principles of reasoning in mathe- 
matics, I restrict the meaning of that word to such as are unalogotis to the first 
seven in EucluVs list. I^ocke, in what he has written on the subject, has plainly 
understood the wonl in the same limited sense 



Note B, p. 54. — Fundamental Laws of Belief . (§ 3.) 

Tlie prevalence in India of an opinion bearing some resemblance to the Berke- 
leian Theory, may be urged as an objection to the reasoning in the text ; but, on 
examination, this resemblance will be found much slighter than has been generally 
apprehended. (See Philosophical Essays, pp. 81, 82, et seq. [Works, vol. v., 
Essay ii., ch. 2].) On this point ihc following passage from Sir William Jones is 
decisive ; and the more so, as he himself has fallen into the common mistake of 
identifying the Ilindu belief with the conclusions of Berkeley and Hume. 

" The fimdamcntal tenet of the Viddnti school consisted, not in denying the 
existence of matter, that is, of solidity, impenetrability^ and extended figure, {to 
deny which would he lunacy,) hut in correcting the popidar notion of it, and in con- 
tending, that it has no essence independent of mental perception, that existence 
and perccptiliility arc convertible terms, that external apjioaranccs and sensations 
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are illusory, and toould vanish into nothing^ if the diviw energy, which alone stu- 
tains them, were suspended hut for a moment;'^ an opinion which Epicharmus and 
Plato seem to have adopted, and which has been maintained in the present ccntuiy 
with great eloquence, but with little public applause ; partly because it has been 
misunderstood, and partly because it has been misapplied by the false reasoning of 
some unpopular writers, who are said to have disbelieved in the moral attributes of 
God, whose omnipresence, wisdom, and goodness, are the basis of the Indian philo- 
sophy. I have not sufBcient evidence on the subject to profess a belief in the doe- 
trine of the Viddnta, which human reason alone could, perhaps, neither fiilly 
demonstrate nor fully disprove ; but it is manifest that nothing can be farther 
removed from impiety than a system wholly built on the purest devotion.'* — Works 
of Sir WiUiam Jones^ vol. i. pp. 165, 166. 

From these observations, (in some of which, I must be permitted to say, there is 
a good deal of indistinctness, and even of contradiction,) it may on the whole be 
inferred — 1. That in the tenets of the V«danti school, however different from the 
first apprehensions of the unreflecting mind, there was nothing inconsistent with 
the fundamental laws of human belief, any more than in the doctrine of Ck)pemicus 
concerning the earth's motion. 2. That these tenets were rather articles of a theo- 
logical creed than of a philosophical system ; or, at least, that the two were so 
blended together, as sufficiently to account for the hold which, independently of 
any refined reasoning, they had taken of the popular belief. 

In this last conclusion I am strongly confirmed, by a letter which I had the plea- 
sure of receiving, a few years ago, from my friend Sir James Mackintosh, then 
Recorder of Bombay. His good nature wiU, I tnist, pardon the liberty I take in 
mentioning his name upon the present occasion, as I wish to add to the following 
very curious extract, the authority of so enlightened and philosophical an observer. 
Amidst the variety of his other important engagements, it is to be hoped that the 
results of his literary researches and speculations, while in the East, will not be 
lost to the world. 

" .... I had yesterday a conversation with a young Bramin of no great learn- 
ing, the son of the Pundit (or assessor for Hindu law) of my Court. He told me 
that, besides the myriads of gods whom their creed admits, there was one whom 
they know by the name of Beim, or the great one, without form or limits, whom 
no created intellect could make any approach towards conceiving ; that, in reality, 
there were no trees, no houses, no land, no sea, but all without was Mala, or illu- 
sion, the act of Brim ; that whatever we saw or felt was only a dream, or, as he 
expressed it in his imperfect English, thinking in one's sleep : and that the reunion 
of the soul to B&iM, from whom it originally sprung, was the awakening from the 
long sleep of finite existence. All this you have heard and read before as Hindu 
speculation. What struck me was, that speculations so refined and abstruse should, 



1 Sir WOUam Jonea here eridently confounds 
the fystem which represents the material oni- 
rem as not only at first ereaUd, but as erery 
moment yp/uld by the agency of Divine Power, 
with that of Berkeley and Hume, which, deny- 
ing tlM distinction between primary and se- 
condary qualities, asserts that extension, figure, 
and impenetrability, are not leas inconceirable 



without a percipient mind, than our sensations 
of heat and cold, sounds and odours. According 
to both systems, it may undoubtedly be nid 
that the material unirerse has no existence 
independent of mind; but it oug^t not to bo 
overiooked, (hat in the one^ this word refers to 
the Creator, and in the other, to the created 
percipient 
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iR a long coaree of ages, hare iailen tlirongfa so great a K|iace as that wkkli sepa- 
rates tiie genius of their original icTentor from the mind of thii weak and unlettered 
nan. The names of these inTentors have perished ; hot their ingenious and bean- 
iifiU theories, Ucnded with the most monstrous superstitions, hare deaoended to 
men rery little exalted aboTe the most ignorant populace, and are adopted hy then 
as a sort of articles of faith, without a suxpicion of their philoaophical origin, and 
without the possibilit j of comprehending any part of the premises from which thej 
were deduced. I intend to tnvestigate a httle the history of these opiniona, for I 
am not altogether without apprehension, that we may all the while be mi^tjAing 
the hyperbolical efiiisions of mystical piety, for the technical language of a philo- 
Nophical system. Nothing is more usual than for fenrent devotion to dwell so long 
and so warmly on the meanness and worthlessness of created things, and on the 
all-sufficiency of the Supreme Being, that it slides insensibly from comparative to 
absolute language, and, in the eagerness of its zeal to magnify the Deitj, seems to 
annikilttU eTerything else. To distinguish between the very different import of 
the same words in the mouth of a mystic and of a sceptic, requires more phfloso- 
phical discrimination than most of our Sanscrit investigators have hitherto shewn.** 

XoTE C\ p. tyti.^Fundamental Laws of Btiif. (g 3.) 

The private correspondence here alluded to was between Mr. Hume and the late 
Sir Gilbert Elliott ; a gentleman who seems to have united, with his other well- 
known talents and accomplishments, a taste for abstract disquisitions, which rarely 
occurs in men uf the world ; accompanied with that soundness and temperance of 
judgment which, in such researches, are so indispensably necessary to guard the 
mind against the illiuionB engendered by its own subtility. In one of bis letters (of 
which the original drafl, in his own handwriting, was communicated to me by the 
Karl of Minto) he fxpresHCH himBclf thuH :* 

" .... I admit, that there is no writinjr or talking of any subject which is of 
importance enough to bi^conic the object of reasoning, without having recourFC to 
HOino degree of subtlt'ty and refinement. The only question is, where to stop, how 
far we can go, and why no farther ? To this question I should be extremely happy 
to receive a satisfactory answer. I can't tell if I shall rightly express what I have 
just now in my mind ; but I often imagine to myself, that 1 perceive within me a 
certain inHtinctivc feeling, which shoves away at once all over subtile refinements, 
and tells me, with authority, that these air-built notions are inconsistent with life 
an<l experience, and by ronHeqnencc cannot be true or solid. From this I am led 
to think, that the speculative principles of our nature ought to go hand in hand 
with the practical ones ; and, for my own part, when the former are so far pushed 
as to leave the latter (juite out of 8if::ht, I am always apt to RUHpect that we have 
tninHgressed our limits. If it should be asked, how far will these prm^tical prin- 
ciples go? I can only answer, that the former difliculty will recur, unless it he 
found, that there is aomethiiuf in the intellectual part of our nature resembling the 
moral Rcntiment in the moral part of our nature, which determines this, as it were, 
inntinctively. Very pOBHibly I have wrote nonsense : however, this notion first 
occurred to me at London, in conversation with a man of some depth of thinking; 

> Tho U-ttor in dnted In IT.')!. fSco Worki. vol. i. pp. C03 607. in rclaticn to this and the foUow- 
InjjIcUor.-iiV/.] 
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and talking of it since to your friend Henry Home,^ I found that he seemed to 
entertain some notions nearly of the same kind, and to have pushed them much 
farther." 

The practical principles referred to in this extract, seem to me to correspond 
very nearly with what I have caMed fundamental laws of belief ^ or first elements of 
human reason; and the somethu^q in the inieUeetiud part of our nature f resem- 
bling the moral sentiment in the moral part of our nature^ is plainly descriptive of 
what Reid and others have since called common sense; coinciding, too, in snh- 
stance with the philosophy of Lord Karnes, who refers our belief of the existence 
of the Deity, and of various other primary truths, to particular senses^ forming a 
constituent part of our intellectual frame. I do not take upon me to defend the forms 
of expression which Mr. Hume's very ingenious correspondent has employed to con- 
vey his ideas ; and which, it is probable, he did not think it necessary for him, in 
addressing a confidential friend, to weigh with critical exactness ; but hts doctrine 
must be allowed to approximate remarkably to those parts of the works of Reid, 
where ho appeals from the paradoxical conclusions of metaphysicians, to the prin- 
ciples on which men are compelled, by the constitution of their nature, to judge 
and to act in the ordinary concerns of life, as well as to various appeals of the 
same kind, which occur in Lord Kames's writings. My principal object, however, 
in introducing it hero, was to shew that this doctrine was the natural result of the 
state of science at the period when Reid appeared ; and, consequently, that no 
argument against his originality in adopting it can reasonably bo founded on a 
coincidence between his views concerning it and those of any preceding author. 

Of Mr. Hume's respect for the literary attainments of this correspondent, so 
strong a proof occurs in a letter, (dated Ninewclls, March 10, 1751,) that I am 
tempted to subjoin to the foregoing quotation the passage to which I allude. 

" You would perceive, by the sample I have given yon, that I make Cleanthes 
the hero of the dialogue. Whatever you can think of to strengthen that side of 
the argument, will be most acceptable to me. Any propensity yon imagine I 
have to the other side, crept in upon me against my will ; and 'tis not long ago 
that I burned an old manuscript book, wrote before I was twenty, which contained, 
page after page, the gradual progress of my thoughts on that head. It began with 
an anxious search after arguments to confirm the common opinion : doubts stole 
in, dissipated, returned, were again dissipated, returned again ; and it was a 
perpetual struggle of a restless imagination against inclination, perhaps against 
reason. 

*' I have oflen thought, that the best way of composing a dialogue would be, for 
two persons that are of different opinions about any question of importance, to 
write alternately the dififerent parts of the discourse, and reply to each other. By 
this means that vulgar error would be avoided, of putting nothing but nonsense 
into the mouth of the adversary ; and, at the same time, a variety of character 
and genius being upheld, would make the whole look more natural and unafibctcd. 
Had it been my good fortune to live near you, I should have taken upon me the 
«:haracter of Philo in the dialogue, which you'll own I could have supported natu- 
rally enough : and you would nut have been averse to that of Clennthcs." 

In a postscript to this letter, Mr. Hume recurs to the same idea. '' If you'll be 

' Afterward'^ Lord Karnes. 
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pemuded to anift me in sopportiiig desUbea, I haej jou Deed wA take tW 
■latter any liigfaer than Part 3. He aUovi, indeed, in Part 2, thmt aO cm infer- 
ence is flMinded on the tiniilitude Off the works of natore to the nenal efl«:cts of 
mind, otherwise thej must appear a mere chaos. The only difficulty is, why the 
other diasimilitodes do not weaken the argument : and, indeed, it woald seem 
from experience and feeling, that they do not weaken it so moch as wc might 
reasonably expect. A theory to solve this wooM be Tenr acceptable.**' 



Note V, p. dS.— Fundamental Lme$ of MUf. (§3.) 

It would perhaps be difficult to mention another phrase in oar language which 
admits of so g^reat a rariety of interpretations as Common Sense, and to which, of 
consequence, it could have been equally dangerous to snnex a new technical 
meaning in stating a controTersial argument. Dr. Beattie has enumerated same 
of these in the beginning of his EMay^ but he has by no means exhausted the sub- 
ject; nor is his enumeration altogether unexceptionable in point of logical dis- 
tinctness. On this point, however, I must allow my readers to judge for them- 
selres. — See Emay on the Nature and ImmutabSity of Truth, p. 37, et $eq. 
2d edit. 

The Latin phrase $en$us communis has also been used with much latitude. In 
▼arions passages of Cicero it may bo perfectly translated by the fingKsh phrase 
eomman sense;* and, in the same acceptation, it is often employed in modem 
latinity. Of this (not to mention other authorities) many examples occur in the 
LecHones MaihematUxB of Dr. Barrow ; a work not more distinguished by origin- 
ality and depth of thought, than by a logical precision of expression. In one of 
thoKC, ho ai>})cals to common sense {sensus communis) in proof of the circumference 
of tho circle being less than the perimeter of the circumscribed square. — Lcct. 1. 

On other occasioni*, the srnsus communis of clasnical writers plainly meann 
Nomctliing wi<l(?ly different, as in tluisc noted lines of Juvenal, so ingcnioutily 
illustrated by f/ird RhaftcHlmry, in his Ksmy on tlui Freedom of Wit and 
Ilttmmtr : — 

" Hioc satis a<l jiivcncin, quern nobis fania 8Ui)cr1>inu 
Tra<lit, ct inflatuni, plennniqiie Ncronc propiiifjiio. 
Hams onini forme sensus covimuniA in illj'i 
Forlnna."— [*SV//. viii. 73.] 

" Home conimontators," says Sliaflcsbury, ** interpret this very differently from 
wliat is generally apprehended. Tlicy make this common sense of tho ix)et, by a 
<ire<k derivation, to sipiiiy sense of public weal, and of the common interest ; love 



' Vrom the alM»vc quotation It apjtoan, that 
Mr. Ilumc'ii iK^ffthuinouM work. ciilitlu<l Dia 
loffiut ronciruhifj Natural Hcluium, wnji pro- 
jected, and. in part at lojiMt. executed, twenty - 
ftvo yoara l><f<»rc hi^ death. 

^ (."^o ^ll^o In tho full. )w ill.! liu«.> of Ilnrac** 

" .-'lm|iliflur 'jii » » t If! (»|,i ill III till ».-i|i«' IiIm ii'< i 
olrtiiJ-riiii till Mi©<-.n.i ) iil.it- IibmiUiu 



Aut turitiim impc^llat (jiio\it K-rmone mo1<?«ita9; 
VomiHuni $rn»H plane ou^t, inquimu<t." — 

Ser. Lib. I. Hut. iii. r.«l\. 

To thi« pa^Hige may l>e a<lded the following 
fable of rha.*dru» ; — 

" Prr^tiiniii tmKicani fort* vulp*-* <i»Icmt: 
" i|iianta ^^K■^l« h ' lii(|irit . txrtbrum non IiaI««. 
U'><- iilit 'licliiiii I kt <]UibuB lidiiurtm irt i^loriiiin 
\ ititin tr I'l't, tc'fiium c^vununnn til-ctulit-' — 

LH-. f. Fab. ^,t I 
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of iLc community or society, natural affection, humanity, obUgingnesa, or that sort 
of civility which rises from a just sense of the common rightu of mankind, aiul the 
natural equality there is among those of the same species. 

*' And, indeed, if we consider the thing nicely, it must seem somewhat hard in 
the poet to have denied wit or ability to a court such as that of Bome, even under 
a "nberius or a Nero. But for humanity or sense of public good, and the common 
interest of mankind, 'twas no such deep satire to question whether this was pro- 
perly the spirit of a court. *Twas difficult to apprehend what community sub- 
sisted among courtiers ; or what public among an absolute prince and his slave- 
subjects. And for real society^ there could be none between such as had no other 
tense than that of private good. 

" Our poet, therefore, seems not so immoderate in his censure, if we consider it 
is the heartf rather than the head^ he takes to task; when reflecting on a 
court^edncation, he thinks it unapt to raise any affection towards a country, 
and looks upon young princes and lords as the young masters of the world, 
who, being indulged in all their passions, and trained up in all manner of licen- 
tiousness, have that thorough contempt and disregard of mankind, which man- 
kind in a manner deserves, where arbitrary power is permitted, and a tyranny 
adored." 

While I entirely agree with the general scope of these observations, I am inclined 
to think, that the sensus communis of Juvenal might be still more precisely rendered 
by sympathy ; understanding this word (in the appropriate acceptation annexed 
to it by Mr. Smith) as synonymous with that fellow-feeling which disposes a man, 
in the discharge of his social duties, to place himself in the situation of others, and 
to regulate his conduct accordingly. Upon this supposition, the reflection in 
question coincides nearly with one of Mr. Smithes own maxims, that " the 
great never look upon their inferiors as their fellow-creatures;*'^ a maxim which, 
although sufficiently founded in fact to justify the sarcasm of the satirical poet, 
must (it is to be hoped for the honour of human nature) be understood with 
considerable limitations, when stated as a correct enunciation of philosophical 
truth. 

It yet remains for me to take some notice of the sensus communis of the school- 
men ; an expression which is perfectly synonymous with the word conceptionj as 
defined in the first volume of this work. It denotes the power whereby the mind 
is enabled to represent to itself any absent object of perception, or any sensation 
which it has formerly experienced. Its seat was supposed to be that part of the 
brain (hence called the sensoriumf or the sensorium commune) where the nerves 
from all the organs of perception terminate. Of the peculiar function allotted to 
it in the scale of our intellectual facalties, the following account is given by 
Hobbes : — " Some say the senses receive the species of things, and deliver them 
to the Common Sense, and the Common Sense delivers them over to the Fancy, 
and the Fancy to the Memory, and the Memory to the Judgment : — ^likc handing 
of things from one to another, with many words making nothing understood." — 
O/Mdn, part i. chap. 2. 

Sir John Davis, in his poem on the Immortality of the Soul, (published in the 
reign of Queen Klizabeth,) gives the name of common sense to the power of i;wa- 

^ Theory of Moral Feniimcntf, toI. i. p. 13fi, Pth edit. 
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ghMUarit (nee iiections xix. and xx.) ; and the rerj lame phraseology ocean, at a 
later period, in the phOoeophy of Detcartes : (see, in particular, hia Second Medi- 
tation, where he uses 8en$u$ Oommums as synonymons with Poienitia Imaginairix.) 
Both of these writers, as appears evidently from the context, understand by Ima- 
ffinaUon what I have called Conception. To the power now denoted by the word 
Imagination^ Sir John Davis gives the name of Famiaey. — Gassendi seems dis- 
posed to consider this use of the phrase Sentue ComniunU as an innovation of 
Descartes, (see his Objections to DeicarUs^ Second Meditation^ section 6,} bat it 
had been previously adopted by various philosophical writers ; and, in the English 
schools, was at that time familiar to every ear. 

The singular variety of acceptations of which this phrase is susceptible, and the 
figure which, on different occasions, it has made in the history of philosophy, will, 
I trust, furnish a sufficient apology for the length as well as for the miscellaneous 
nature of the foregoing remarks.^ 

Note E, p. 78. — jReasonin;/ and Deductive Evidence. (§ 1 .) 

The Arithmetical Prodigy alluded to in the text, is an American boy, (still, I 
believe, in London,) of whose astonishing powers in performing, by a mental pro- 
cess hitherto unexplained, the most difficult numerical operations, some accounts 
have lately appeared in various literary journals. When the sheet containing the 
reference to this Note was thrown off, I entertained the hope of having an oppor- 
tunity, before reaching the end of the volume, to ascertain, by personal observation, 
some particulars with respect to him, which I thought might throw light on my 
conclusions concerning the faculty of Attention, in the former volume of this work. 
In this expectation, however, I have been disappointed, and have, therefore, only 
to apologize for having inailvcrtcntly excited a curiosity which I am at present 
unable to gratify. 

In 2d ed. — Since the first edition of this volume was published, I have seen the boy 
here alluded to, but for too short a time, and under too unfavourable circumstances, 
to l>e able to form any satisfactory conclusions concerning the nature of his arithme- 
tical processes. What<;ver opinion may be entertained on this point, every person 
who has witnessed his public cxbibitiuns must allow, that his powers of Memory 
and of concentrated Attention, wlien contrasted with his very tender years, and 
with the constitutional playfulness of his disposition, entitle him to a conspicuous 
place among the rare phenomena of the iutcllectual world. Nor can I forbear to 
add, that the general character of his oini mind seems to be simple, amiable, and 
int^^resting. When farther advanced in life, he may probably have it in his power 



• It hM been obterred t<» me very lately l»y a 
kariied and ingenious friend, tbnt in one uf the 
|ibra»e9 which I have proposed to nub^tituto for 
the eomuton truse of Buffier and Rcid, I hare 
been anticiftated, tnu hundred \cani ago, by 
Hir Walter Ilaleigh. " Where natural rcimon 
liath built any thin^ ho strong at^ainHt itself, 
as the ^nie reanon can hardly aKMiil it, much 
Icsn batter it <lown ; tJie same, in every question 
"•f nituro and infinite p"«or, ur\\ bo approved 



for K furulamental Uite of huthan kncwi^lpe.'— 
(Preface to Ualelgh's Jliftorjf ^f the Wurbt.t 
Tlie coincidence, in point of ejrprcssimi , b not a 
little curious, but iM much le«it wonderful than 
the coincidence of thu thmtfjhl with the louDd- 
est logical conclusions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. — The very eloquent and philonopblcal 
pa«mge which immediately follows the abova 
►entcnce iff not loss wnrthv «>f attention. 
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to communicate some curious information with respect to the origin and history of 
his peculiar intellectual habits. In the mean time, I must decline, for obvious rea- 
sons, to say any thing farther on the subject. 

Note F, p. 125. — Beaaomng and Deductive Evidence. (§ 3.) 

'£y rvTMf 4 lmn$ Umf " In mathematical quantities, equality is identity." — 
Aristoi. Metaph. x. [I.] c. 3, [5.] 

This passage has furnished to Dr. Gillies (when treating of the theory of syllo- 
gisms) the sulject of the following comment, in which, if I do not greatly deceive 
myself, he has proceeded upon a total misapprehension of the scope of the original. 
*' In mathematical quantities," Aristotle says, that ** equality is sameness,^ be- 
cause i kiyf i rUf vr^MTnt •vr/«r ilf irvi. " The definition of any particular object 
denoted by the one is precisely the same with the definition of any particular ob- 
ject denoted by the other.'' — Gillies's AristotlCf vol. i. p. 87. 

In order to enable my readers to form a judgment of the correctness of this 
paraphrase, I must quote Aristotle's words, according to his own arrangement, 
which, in this instance, happens to bo directly contrary to that adopted by his 
interpreter. "Ert l\ Ikv i X*^*; i riis ^r^ttnts #^<«r its ti Mf al l^m y^mfitfiuii tu^itmt 
ml aitrmi »«j rk l^m »«) rk ifymta rtr^»yiva^ xttir^i irXiuu' aXX' iv rwrif n Wirns 
Uivnt* — [Meiaph. I. x. (I.) c. 5.] The first clause of this passage is, from its con- 
ciseness, obscure ; but Aristotle's meaning, on the whole, seems to be this : — 
" That all those magnitudes which bear the same ratio to the same magnitude, 
though in fact they may form a tmdtitude, yet, in a scientific view, they may be 
regarded as one ; the mathematical notion of equality being ultimately resolvable 
into that of unit^ or identity."^ It was probably to obviate any difficulty that 
might have been suggested by diversities of figure^ that Aristotle has confined his 
examples to equal straight lines, and to such quadrangles as are not only equal but 
similar. 

Let us now consider the paraphrase of Dr. Gillies. " In mathematical quanti- 
ties, equality is sameness, because the dejinition of any particular object denoted 
by the one, is precisely the same with the definition of any particular object de- 
noted by the other." Are we to understand by this, that " to all things which are 
equal the same definition is applicable ;" or conversely, that " all things to which 
the same definition is applicable are equal ?" On the former supposition, it would 
follow, that the same definition is applicable to a circle, and to a triangle having 
its base equal to the circumference, and its altitude to the radius. On the latter, 
that all circles are of the same magnitude, all squares, and all equilateral triangles. 
There is, indeed, one sense wherein those geometrical figures which are called by 
the same name (all circles, for example) may be identified in the mind of the 
logician, inasmuch as any theorem which is proved of one, must equally hold true 
of all the rest ; and the reason of this is assigned, with tolerable correctness, in the 
last clause of the sentence quoted from Dr. Gillies. But how this reason bears on 
the question with respect to the convertibility of the terms equality and aamenesSf 
I am at a loss to conjecture. 

* T« f^ii T« aire t»» tLvrU 7;^«>ra "i^iyt, #V« AAAfiA«jf irrA —Euc. Klent. lib. v. 
prop. ix. 
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Note G, p. 155. — Reasoning and Deductive Evidence. (§ 4.) 

Id an Essay on QuaiUitf/, (by Dr. Rcid,) published in the TransaeUons of the 
BoydL Society of London^ for tlic year 1748, Mathematics is very correctly defined 
to bo " the doctrine of measure." — " The object of this science," the author ob- 
serves, " is commonly said to be quantity^ in which case, quantity ought to be 
defined, tohat may he measured. Those who ha^e defined quantity to be whateyer 
is capable of more or leas, have given too wide a notion of it, which has led some 
persons to apply mathematical reasoning to subjects that do not adtiiit of it."' 
The appropriate objects of this science are therefore such things alone as admit 
not only of being increased and diminished, but of being multiplied and divided. 
In other words, the common quality which characterizes all of them ii» their men- 
surability. 

In the same Esaay^ Dr. Reid has illustrated, with much ingenuity, a distincdon 
(hinted at by Aristotle*) of quantity into proper and improper, '* I call that,** says 
he, "proper quantity, which is measured by its own kind ; or which, of its own 
nature, is capable of being doubled or trebleil, without taking in any quantity of a 
different kind as a measure of it. Thus a line is measured by known lines, as 
inches, feet, or miles ; and the length of a foot being known, there can be no 
question about the length of two feet, or of any part or multiple of a foot. This 
known length, by being multiplied or divided, is sufficient to give ns a distinct idea 
of any length whatsoever. 

" Improper quantity is that which cannot be measured by its own kind, but to 
which wo assign a measure in some proper quantity that is related to it. Thus 
velocity of motion, when wo consider it by itself, cannot be measured. We may 
|)crceivo one body to move faster, another slower, but wo con perceive no propor- 
tion or ratio between their vcloeiticH, without taking in some quantity of another 
kind to measure them by. Having therefore observed, that by a greater velocity, 
a greater space is passed over in the same time, by a less velocity a less space, 
and by an equal velocity an equal space ; we hence learn to measure velocity by 
the space passed over in a given time, and to reckon it to be in exact proportion 
to that ; and having once assigned this measure to it, we can then, and not till 
then, conceive ono velocity exactly double, or triple, or in any proportion to 
another. We can then introduce it into mathematical reasoning, without 
danger of error or confusion ; and may use it as a measure of other improper 
quantities. 

" All the proper quantities wc know may, I think, be reduced to these four : 
Extension, Duration, Number, and Proportion. 

" Velocity, the quantity of motion, density, elasticity, the vis insita and im- 
pressa, the various kinds of centripetal forces, and the different orders of fluxions, 

' In this remark, Dr. Rcid, as appears from his Impiin/ into the Original of our Idms of 

the title of hlH paper, had an cyo to the abu^c Ikauly and Virtue.) 

of mathematical language by Dr. IIutchc!«>u. » Kw^/w; Vi Uoffk ruZra, Xiytrai f*at«L, 

who luvd rcccnUy carried It so far as to exhibit ^a h aXXx rra^rtt xara <rt;.u/3i/3»j«ef- Ui 

algebraical fonnulaH for aHcertainiiig the ni<>ml tuZtx ydo aTofiXixovrtf, xai ru «>.>.« 

merit or demerit of particular acti.'i.K Woe i],^^ >.i'>i^iv.- Arist Vaieii. cap. \\. * 17 
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arc all improper quantitieB; which therefore ought not to be admitted into 
mathematical reasoning, without having a measure of them assigned. 

" The measure of an improper quantity ought always to be included in tho 
definition of it ; for it is the giving it a measure that makes it a proper subject 
of mathematical reasoning. If all mathematicians had considered this as care* 
fully as Sir Isaac Newton has done, some trouble had been saved both to them- 
selves and their readers. That great man, whose clear and comprehensive under- 
standing appears even in his definitions, having frequent occasion to treat of such 
improper quantities, never fails to define them, so as to give a measure of them, 
either in proper quantities, or such as had a known measure. See the definitions 
prefixed to his Principia." 

With these important remarks I entirely agree, excepting only tho enumeration 
here given of the different kinds of proper quantity, which is liable to obvious and 
insurmountable objections. It appears to me that, according to Reid^s own defini- 
tion, extension is the only proper quantity within the circle of our knowledge. 
Duration is manifestly not measured by duration, in the same manner as a line is 
measured by a line ; but by some regulated motion, as that of the hand of a clock, 
or of the shadow on a sun-dial. In this respect it is precisely on the same footing 
with velocities and forces, all of them being measured, in the last result, by exten- 
sion. As to number and proportion, it might be easily shewn, that neither of 
them faU under the definition of quantity, in any sense of that word. In proof of 
this assertion, (which may, at first sight, seem somewhat paradoxical,) I have only 
to refer to the mathematical lectures of Dr. Barrow, and to some very judicious 
observations introduced by Dr. Clarke in his controversy with Leibnitz. It is 
remarkable, that, at the period when this Essay was written,*Dr. Reid should have 
been unacquainted with the speculations of those illustrious men on the same sub- 
ject ; but this detracts little from the merits of his memoir, which rest chiefly on 
the strictures it contains on the controversy between the Newtonians and Leib- 
nitians concerning the measure of forces. 

Note II, p. 156. — Reasoning and Deductit^ Evidence, (g 4.) 

The following view of the relation between the theorems of pure geometry and 
their practical applications strikes me as singularly happy and luminous: moro 
especially the ingenious illustration borrowed from the science of geometry 
itaelf:— 

" Les vcritcs quo la geometric demontre sur Tetendue, sont dcs veritcs pure- 
ment hypothetiques. Ces verites cependant n'en sont pas moins utiles, en egard 
aux consequences pratiques qui en resultent. II est aise de le faire sentir par une 
comparaison tiree de la geometric memo. On connoit dans cette science des lignes 
courbes qui doivent s'approcher continuellement d'une ligne droite, sans la ren- 
contrer jamais, et qui neanmoins, 6tant tracees sur le papier, se confondent 
sensiblement avec cette ligne droite au bout d'un assez petit espace. II en est de 
mdme des propositions de geometric ; elles sont la limiU inteMectueUe des v€rit€s 
physiqueit 1^ terme dont cellcs-ci peuvent approcher aussi pres qu'on le desire, 
sans jamais y arriver exactemcnt. Mais si les theoremes mathematiques n'ont 
pas rigonrcnsement lieu dans la nature, ils servent du moins h rcsoudre, avec uno 
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iHKt f«Rr KCre «H«£. D 
^etkSit lei (cr^pvirt^s. F9«r 

tnKR ^^ ft'j marJx ^srt. £» eCei. s le ectde, fv c&esple, a'c^ fm 
hpi«f«ax, fl iiMxira acual 6t t W<rrm <» ^Sctcs* lar le cocfte qv'oB ia^giBtfa 4t 
ij^vns ^Minnhe* f^ c« bobm affnc&aa&c* <!■ cextie paHkit; «f cu %v«i 
»i k» - —i » « poorrccs <*cct« «v« aJMcimmumt krpcckeciqfve*, ct a'arar poin 4t 
exkUfit daa* U Kat«r«. Les &^»e» qv'oa iriiniiiyn daas la 
. be K«t u parCHtcBKs: droiic*. u pafiirnarfcT c o wtea : le« 
mmt Bi pwiuUvitfit fjiitf I, u f«r£ih«^M:ttt cwrOigMa ; saM il etc ■ficMiire it 
km Mipfff^KT t«ijt«. p/sr arrfrer a 6tm vyritea fixea cC detcnuBeea. doaft ob 
inre eoMiite Tafiplicatioci fihtf <« bmbs exacte asx figsea cc 
phTsqne* '^DAlembert, EUmem de PkOotopiie, Art. G^ometrie. [MO. t. nr. ^ i5.J 



Note L f 10^.— J2<nat»£i^ «W LkJmetaoe Endemot, [^ 4,] 

Frum Knifte expreaboct in tint <)iK<adoii, it would aeea tibat tke vritcr otmtidend 
It at ift<yv eitaUiiibed bj mtihrmatkal dfiacinttration, not onlj tbat a ^ r o vk i im u 
made (or maiotainiiig tl>e order aad iht HabilhT of tbe aolar irateiB ; bot tliat, 
after ceitida period*. aD the cbaage* aritaag from tlie Aataal actioBS of the plaftt, 
begm aicram V* l« repeated orer in an inranaUe mad eternal rtmmJ^-^or father, 
that all ihii h the result of tLe tn^oetiarjr pTLtpertJes cf matter and of BMCian. So 
c'^rupk^Tlv iml«UD'k-d i» tbi» a(iMUxipdv>fi. in f»otnt cf &cif thai the afitmKanical 
di»cvvt-n iu quf-fkti'.ii aff<>ri<> b<4 tlx- hii^btf«>t azuklvigical prtaamptic«n in £iTx>ar of a 
fMOfxU fyle: — «.%<rii ou iLt- fii}.>]^*-'iJiiMii. iLaX tb^- actions of the haman racv, and tbe 
UiiAh'Ua of the globe wbi< b ibtj iubidL^it, wcnr l«olb eqaally subjected to tl«: lav* 
<#f tficcbaiiiiiio. 

I hbali avMil mve*elf of tbi*f oj^jicrtunitT to remark furtber, that, nc^aithstandiog 
tbf luhtrc tbn.*«ii bj the refuit of Ln (IraIlgl''^ iuTc^tigatioos on the iDeta|«bT6ical 
n-a^>iiii)g of l>-ibuiu: against the manvs eiMMJairix of Newt<iO, — this re«M<iing, 
when wtr c-^^si'iffr tl>e vafii*^ net* of the ab»tract principles on «hich il reals, can 
be reganifrd il uo other ligbl ibau as a fortunat^^ conjefturv on a e-ubjecl whae 
)t*f liad rH'iihiT exj»eri»-iJoe nor anakigA' fi»r a guide- The foUiming argument if 
H'U ill KUt^"d bv Voltaire; and, in luv opiui^'D, is njoie plausiblt' than auvlhing 
aliftr<-«l €t priori, on the olb«r M(if of the qm-stiMii, b\ Leibnitz: *' ]1 est ij\»p clair 
par ]Vxj»»'n»:^ij'.e que I)i<.'U k fait ^*.-*- iiia<.biriis jn.»ur ttre J^-truites. Nous M*mn>e« 
r«»iivrap,' (\*f jva va^'i-^^e : t-l nouj^ J•♦'•ri^*»olJ»^. iVuiqiioi uVn §<n.»it-il paK d<r meuje du 
nif'jj'Jf y I>. ibiiiiz \<'Ut que cv iut»ri*br soil jiariait ; m.-iis si l.>ieu iic J'a fonuv que 
j»<Mir JtiTxr uij 'x-rtaiii I* iij«^. Kii jM.rfecti<.»n cunsisli. alors a ne durer que jusfjua 
I iijKiHiil fix*' jKHir sa diK^'.>]uti'Jn." — Vv>llaii^V Accuuui of Sttci</n$ I^*io&f>ph*i. 

For Ki»5iie ex«ill«iit ul»Hi \aU"L^ on ib<.>>t f•J»JK>^Ite foiiifctujv.- i»f Ixibnitz jind <»f 
N'.wtoiJ, s« I. Kiiiiiharifh lUco:xr, v..i. \i\ jq. Ki». hi. 

I'll' <|'i-Uii<'ii wbif.b '^i\\* '"-a-i-'ii i<i \\v r"M'j^«»in^ ^^iri' t«n»'*>. iudti«e« \\i^ i'- 
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add, before concluding this Note, that wben we Bpeak of La Grange's Demonstra- 
tion of the Stability of the Solar Si/item^ it is by no means to be understood that 
he has proved, by mathematical reasoning, that this system never unll, nor ever 
con, come to an end. The amount of his truly sublime discovery is, that the 
system does not, as Newton imagined, contain within itself, like the workmanship 
of mortal hands, the elements of its own decay ; and that, therefore, its final dis- 
solution is to be looked for, not from the operation of physical causes subjected to 
the calculations of astronomers, but from the will of that Almighty Being, by 
whoae fiat it was at first called into existence. Tliat this stability is a necessary 
consequence of the general laws by which we find the system to be governed, may, 
indeed, be assumed as a demonstrated proposition ; but it must always be remem- 
bered, that this necessity is only hypothetical or conditionalf being itself dependent 
on the continuance of laws, which may at pleasure be altered or suspended. 

The whole of the argument in the text, on the permanence or stability of the 
order of nature, is manifestly to be understood with similar restrictions. It relates, 
not to necessary but to probable truths ; not to conclusions syllogistically deduced 
from abstract principles, but to future contingencies, which we are determined to 
expect by a fundamental Law of Belief, adapted to the present scene of our specula- 
tions and actions. 

Note K, p. 173. — Beasoning and Deductive Evidence, (g 4.) 

" The power of designating an individual object by an appropriate articulation, 
is a necessary step in the formation of language, but very far removed indeed fix>m 
its consummation. Without the use of general signs, the speech of man would 
differ little from that of brutes ; and the transition to the general term from the 
name of the individual, is a difficulty which remains still to be surmounted. Con- 
dillac, indeed, proposes to shew how this transition may be made in the natural 
course of things. ' Un enfant appelle du nom d'arhre Ic premier arbre que nous 
lui montrons. Un second arbre qu'il voit ensuite lui rappello la meme idee ; il lui 
donne le mome nom ; de mcme 4 un troisi^me, ^ un quatrieme, et voil^ le mot 
d'arhre, donne d*abord h un individu, qui devient pour lui un nom de classe ou de 
genre, nne idee abstraite qui coraprend tons les arbres en general.* In like manner, 
Mr. Adam Smith, in his Dissertation on the Origin of Languages, and Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, in his Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, endea- 
vour to explain this process, by representing those words which were originally 
used as the proper names of individuals, to be successively transferred to other in- 
dividuals, until at length each of them became insensibly the common name of a 
multitude. This, however, is more ingenious than solid. The name given to an 
individual, being intended exclusively to designate that individual, it is a direct 
subversion of its very nature and design to apply it to any other individual, known 
to be different from the former. The child, it is true, may give the name o{ father 
to an individual like to the person it has been taught to call by that name ; but 
this is from mistake, not from design ; from a confusion of the two as the same 
person, and not from a perception of resemblance between them whilst known to be 
different. In truth, they whose thoughts are occupied solely about individual 
objects, must be the more careful to distinguish them from each other ; and accord- 
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Notes and illustrations. 



ingly the child will motti peremptorily retract the AppellatioD of father ^ bo soon as 
the distinctneM is obflervcd.* The object with thooc whose terms or Bigna rder 
only to individunls, most naturally be to take care, that every such t€rm or sign 
shall be applied to its appropriate individual, and to none else. Resemblance can 
produce no other effect than to enforce a greater caution in the application of the 
particular names, and therefore has no natural tendency to lead the mind to the 
use of general terms.** — Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines 
€f Atonement and Sacrifiee, By William Magee, D.D., Senior Follow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Mathematics in the University of Dublin. VoL ii. pp. 
63, 64, 3d edit. 

The obeervations in pp. 173, 174, &c. of this volume, (to which I must request 
the attention of my readers before they proceed to the following remarks,) appear to 
me to weaken considerably the force of this reasoning, as far as it applies to the 
substance of the theory in question. With respect to Mr. Smith's illustration, 
drawn from the accident of a child's calling a stranger by the name of/atkert 1 
readily acknowledge that it was unluckily chosen ; and I perfectly assent to the 
strictures bestowed on it by Dr. Magee. In consequence of the babitaal inter- 
course which this domestic relation naturally keeps up between the parties, the 
mistake of the child (as Dr. Magee very properly calls it) must, of cooTBe, be im- 
mediately corrected ; and, therefore, the example is of no use whatever in confirm- 
ing the conclusion it is brought to support. It is to be regretted, that upon this 
occasion Mr. Smith should not only have appealed to a period of infancy, when the 
notions of similarity and of identity cannot fail to be sometimes one and the same ; 
but should have assumed, as a general fact, an accidental occurrence, which, if it 
ever has hHpi>ened, may be justly regarded as an exception to the usual history of 
the species. While yet on the breast, a child is able to distinguish, with the 
utmost quickness and accuracy, between the face of an acquaintance and that of a 
stranger ; and wlirn it is so fjir advancocl as to begin to utter articulate sounds, 
any tendency to transfer (»r to generalize the words moOur or nurse seems scarcely 
conceivable. We are apt to suppose that the first attempts towards speech arc 
coeval with the study of language; whereas the fact manifestly is, that these 
attempts are only the consequences of the pmgress previously and silently made in 
the intoqiretation of words. Long before this time many of the logical difficulties 
which appear so puzzling to the sjicculative grammarian, have been completely 
surmounted.* 



• ThcM rcmarkti have a particular reference 
to the following M>ntonce in Mr. Smith's Di4$cr- 
tatiim : " A child that Lb Just learning to gpeak 
call* every perton who corner to the house iu 
pajxi or its mamma : and thus bestows upon the 
whole species thfme names which it hod been 
taught to apply to two individuals. " 

* The general fact with respect to children, 
SMumed by Mr. 8miih in the foregoing note, is 
stated RtiU more strongly by Aristotle. Both of 
thsie philocopben have. I sospect, trostod more 
to this fastenrs to theory than to obMrratlon. 
K«i2«il ^ mii im w^fth sr^Si^n sTf^mytftvu 

nsp w%Tifm§* m»)/Aiiri^ttf, 



ixari^9». " Ac pueri quoque primam omnes 
viros appellant patre^, et omnes mulleres, ma- 
trea : pontea vero disoemunt horum atnun 
que.- — Sat. A use. lib. i. cap. i. 

This paAHa(;c ( which I do not recollect to hare 
seen quoted by any former writer) doc« honour 
to ArifsU'tle's acuteneo. The fuel, indeed, awert- 
ed in it, is more than questionable : but. ad- 
m tiling the fact to be true, it moM be owned 
that AriMotle has viewed it in a Jttst r light titan 
Mr. Smith ; — not as an instance of any dispod- 
Uon to generalize proper names, bat merely of 
imperfect and undistinguishiug pcrreption. 
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But although thw particular example has been ill chosen, it docs not tlierefurc 
follow that the author's theory is altogether unfounded. Whoever has paid any 
attention to the phenomena of the infant mind, must be satisfied of its strong bias 
in the first development of the intellectual powers, to apply to similar objects a 
common name, without ever thinking of confounding them together. Nor does this 
hold merely with n^spect to similar objects ; it holds also (and at a surprisingly 
early period of life) with respect to similar relationa, A child who has been accus- 
tomod to the constant attentions and caresses of its mother, when it sees another 
child in the arms of its nurse, will naturally and infallibly call the nurse the child's 
mother. In this instance, as in numberless others, its error arises from generaliz- 
ing too hastily ; the distinction between the meanings of the two relative words, 
Mother and Nurse, being too complex to be comprehended, till the power of obser- 
vation begins to be exercised with some degree of attention and accuracy. This 
disposition, however, to transfer names from one thing to another, the diversity of 
which is obvious even to sense, certainly affords no inconsiderable an argument in 
favour of the opinion disputed by Dr. Magee. 

It is, indeed, wonderful, how readily children transfer or generalize the name of 
the maternal rdatum, (that which of all others must necessarily impress their 
minds most strongly,) not only in the case of their own species, but of the lower 
animals, applying with little or no aid from instruction, the word mother to the 
hen, the sheep, or the cow, whom they see employed in nurturing and cherishing 
their yonng. 

To myself, I own, it appears that the theory of Condillac and Smith on this 
point is confirmed by every thing I have been able to observe of children. Even 
generic terms will be found, on examination, if I be not much deceived, to be 
originally understood by them merely as proper names; insomuch, that the 
notions annexed by an infant to the words denoting the different articles of its 
nursery-ftimitnre, or the little toys collected for its amusement, are, in its con> 
ception, as individually and exclusively appropriated as the names of its father, 
mother, or nurse. If this observation be well founded, the same gradual conversion 
of proper names into appellatives, which Mr. Smith supposes to have taken place in 
the formation of a language, is exemplified in the history of every infant while 
learning to interpret its mother-tongue. The case is nearly the same with the 
peasant, who has never seen but one town, one lake, or one river. All of these 
appellatives are to his ear precisely equivalent to so many proper names. — [Virgil, 
{Ed. ix. 1).] 

" Quo ta, Moeri, pedes ? An, quo via dudt, in Urb«in r 

That resemblance is one of our most powerful associating principles will not be 
disputed, and that even in the maturity of our reason, we have a natural disposi- 
tion to generalize the meaning of signs, in consequence of apprehended similaritieB, 
both of things and of relations^ is equally certain. Why then should it be ap- 
prehended that there is any peculiar mystery connected with this step in the 
commencement of the progress, when it seems to admit of an explanation so satis- 
factory, from a law of the human mind, exemplified daily in facts falling within the 
circle of our own experience V 
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Strrr L. jr IW. — AriwMtiioM Ijogir. {J 1.^ 

' Arifttotle't mien tat niottnited. or rather, in nij opinion^ pm rp o te lf f darkaed, 
hy putting Ictteri of the alphabet for the aereral terms.** — Beid's Aaomd of 
ArisMWa Logir, [ch. iii. § 3.] 

On thin remark the following criticiam has been made bj Dr. Gillies : — " In the 
first AnalyticM, Aristotle shews what is that arrangement of terms in each proposi- 
tion, and that arrangement of propositions in each syllogism, which constttntes s 
necessary connexion between the premises and the conclosion. When this ooo- 
ncxion takes place, the syllogism is perfect in point of form ; and when the Ibrm i» 
perfect, the conclnsion necessarily follows (rom the premises, whaterer be the signi- 
fication of the terms of which they are composed. These terms, therefore, he 
commonly expresses by tlie letters of the alphabet, for the purpose of shewing that 
oar assent to the conclusion results, not from comparing the things signified, bat 
merely from considering the relation which the signs (whether words or letters] 
bear to each other. Those, therefore, totally misconceiTe the meaning of Aris- 
totle's logic, who think that by employing letters instead of words, he hta 
darkened the subject, since tbe more abstract and general his signs are, they must 
l>e the better adapted to shew that the inference results from considering them 
alone, without at all regarding the things which they signify." ' 

With the doctrine stated in the beginning of this extract I entirely agree. It coin- 
cides, indeed, remarkably with a passage in the former Tolume of this work, [p. 175,] 
whero I have shewn at some length, that our assent to the conclusion of a legiti- 
mate syllogifim results, not from comparing the things signified, but merely fitmi 
considering the relations of the signs; and, consequently, that letters of the 
alphfilxit might be substituted instead of verbal terms, without impairing the force 
of the arguineiit. Tlio observation appears to myself of considerable importance, 
when connected with the fundamental question there discussed, concerning tbe 
URo of laiii;uago as an instrument of thought;* but I own, I am at a loss to con- 
ceive how it should Inivo been supposed to bear on the present subject. The only 
point at issue l)ctween Dr. Gillies and Dr. Reid is, whether the use of letters 
instea»l of words l>o, or he not, a useful expedient for facilitating the study of logic, 
and upon this, I apprehend, thoro can scarcely exist a diversity of opinion. No 
instance, 1 will venture to affirm, over occurred of any hesitation in the mind of 
the merest novice about the concluHivoness of a legitimate syllogism, when illus- 
trated by an example ; but how difficult to explain to a person altogether unac- 
customed to scholastic abstractions, the import and cogency of those symbo- 
lical demonstrations by which Aristotlo has attempted to fortify the syllogistic 
theory ! 

The partiality of Dr. (Jillies for this technical device has probably arisen, in part, 
from his snpi>osing it to bear a much closer analogy than it does, in fact, to the 
al^^ebraicul art. Another very learned writer has proceeded on the some idea, 
when he observes, that " it should recommend the study of logic to mathemati- 

' Afhilfjtit If/' AvUdttUn SivcuUttit^ Works, pear^, that the rcnurk'" just quoted from Rcid 
&c . by l>r Ollllc^. Tol. i. p. 8J>, 2il edit gare occasion to the above stricturca. 

Fnau a notrt at the fout of the page it f\p- » [Chap. iv. | 4] 
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cians, that, in order to make his demomtratiom universal, Aristotle uses letters as 
uniYersal characters, standing for all kinds of terms or propositions." ^ It would 
be an idle waste of words to shew how very slight this analogy is, and how totally 
inapplicable to the question before us ; amounting to little more than this, tliat in 
both cases the alphabet happens to be employed as a substitute for common Ian- 
goage. An analogy, much more in point, may be traced in the practice of 
designating by letters the different parties in a hypothetical law-suit ; — a practice 
attended with no inconvenience, where these symbols only supply the place of 
proper names, but which would at once convert the simplest case into an enigma, 
if they were to be employed (as they are by Aristotle) to denote, not merely indivi- 
dnal existences, but the relations of general ideas. 

While Dr. Gillies has thus exerted his ingenuity in defending the use made by 
Aristotle of letters instead of words, it is to be regretted that he has said nothing 
abont the motives which induced that philosopher, in disproving the illegitimate 
modes, to content himself with general references to such words as honum^ hahUus, 
prudeniiaf upon which the student is left to his own judgment in ringing the 
various changes necessary for the illustration of the theory. A more effectual con- 
trivance could not easily have been thought of for perplexing a subject, level, in 
itself, to the meanest capacity. In this respect, it answers the intended purpose 
still better than his alphabetical /orTiiu/cs. 

Note M, p. 219. — Aristotelian Logic, (| 3.) 

As instances of what are called by logician s/a/^ustn dictione^ a modern writer 
mentions the mistakes which may arise from confounding " liber Bacchus, et liber 
a servitute ; liber codex, et liber cortex ; crevi K cemo, et erevi ^ cresco ; infractva 
participium ab infringOy et infractus compositum ab in tifractus^ sensu plane con- 
trario." He mentions also the danger of confounding the literal with the figura- 
tive sense of a word, as vulpes when applied to a quadruped, and to a man noted 
for cunning. — " Sic siquis arguat," he adds for the sake of illustration, " steUam 
latraref quia stella qucedam Canis dicitur^ facile respondebitur captioso argu- 
mento, distinguendo varies sensus ejusdem vocis, indeque ostendendo syllogism! 
quatuor terminos (si sensum spectes) ubi tres saltcm sono comparent." 

To exemplify the/oZZooia accentus^ the same writer warns us against confounding 
hortus and ortus ; Kara and ara ; malum adjectivum, and malum pro pomo ; cerwu 
and aervus; concilium and consilium^ &c. &c. The remedy against such fallacies, 
he gravely tells us, is to distinguish the words thus identified, so as to shew that 
the syllogism consists of more than three terms. '' Solvuntur distinguendo ea quae 
confunduntur, indeque monstrando pluralitatem terminorum." He acknowledges, 
however, that fallacies of this sort are not likely to impose on a skilful logician. 
" Sed crassiores sunt hie fallacise quam ut perito imponant." 

I have purposely quoted these remarks, not from a mere schoolman, but from an 
author justly distinguished both by science and learning. Dr. Wallis of Oxford. 
They are taken, too, from a treatise written with the express view of adapting the 
logic commonly taught in our Universities to the ordinary business of life ; having 
a formal dedication prefixed to it to the Royal Society of London, then recently 

1 Anrimi MttaphyHa, roL lii. p. 51 of the Preface. 
VOL. Ill, B 2 
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inititatod. The fubject is the same with that of the third book of Locke's Eua$, 
relatiiig to the <Au»e of word*; and the inienral between the two poblicatioDa wu 
onty two jean. Tet bow immenae the space by which they are eepArat^ in the 
historj of the Human Mind ! 

The conchiding paragraph, howeTer, of this Terjr poerile chapter on sophisms, 
bears marks of a mind fitted lor higher undertakings. I cannot deny mjseif the 
pleasare of transcribing it, and of pointing it out to those who may hereafter specn- 
hUe npon the theory of wit, as not onworthy of their attention. 

*' Interim hie monendnm doco ; qnod hsB fattaeia^ ntconqne jnstam argnmenti 
▼im non habeant, apprime tamen oommodse sunt ad id omne qnod imgeniomtm 
Tnlgo dicimua: Ut sunt joci, iaoetifle, dicteria, seommatm, sarcasmi, retorsiones 
lepidse, (trtf, ratUery, repartee.) Qoippe hoc omne fondari solet in hnjnsniodi 
&Uaciaram aliquft. Nonnnnquam allnsio fit ad Terboram sonos ; none ad amfai- 
gnam Toctmi significationem ; none ad dabiam sjntaxin ; nnnc prorerbiaKter did 
soKta accommodantnr seosn proprio, ant vice versa: nnnc aliud aperte didtnr, 
aKnd clam insinoatnr ; saltern obliqae insinnatnr, quod non erat directo dioendnm ; 
none verba contrario senso captantur, et retorqnentar ; nnnc verisimile insinnatar 
at verum, saltern nt snspectnm ; nanc de uno dicitnr, qnod mntato nomine, de alio 
intellectam Tollent; nunc ironice landando yituperant; nnnc objecta spicnla, 
respondendo declinantar, aut etiam (obliqnata) afio dirignntnr, forte sic nt ancto- 
rem feriant ; ct fere semper ex ambigno luditnr. Qqjb quidem fallaciamm for- 
mulae, si frigidsB sint crasseque, ridentur; si subtiliores snident; si acute, 
titillant ; si aculeatflp, pungant.** 

Note N, p. 235. — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 1.) 

In the first volume of these JSlemenfa, I have endeavoured to trace the origin of 
that bias of the imagination, which has led men, in oil ages of the world, to con- 
sider physical causes and effects as a series of successive events necessarily con- 
nected together like the links of a metallic chain. (See chap. i. sect. 2.) So very 
stronc^ is this bias, that, even in the present times, some of the most sagacious and 
cautious of Bacon *8 followers occasionally shew a disposition to relapse into the 
figurative language of the multitude. " The chain of natural causes," says Dr. 
Reid, " has, not unfitly, been compared to a chain hanging down fipom heaven : A 
link that is discovered supports the links below it, but it must itself be supported ; 
and that which supports it must be supported, until we come to the first link, 
which is supported by the thmne of the Almighty." — Essays on the Intdlechud 
Pmcers, p. 115, 4to. edit. It is difficult to reconcile the approbation here bestowed 
on the above similitude, with the excellent and profound remarks on the relation 
of cause and cffoct, which occur in other parts of Dr. Reid's works. See Ess€tys 
on the Active Powers, p. 44, and pp. 28G-288, 4to edit. 

Mr. Muclaurin, in the concluding chapter of his Account of Ketcton^s Discoveries, 
has Htill more oxplicity lent the sanction of his name to this idea of a chain of 
second causes. " As we cannot but conceive the universe as depending on the first 
cause and f:hief mover, whom it would be absurd, not to say impious, to exclude 
from a^.ting in it ; so we have some hints of the manner in which he operates in 
natur**, from the laws which we find established in it. Though he is the source of 
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all efficacy, yet we find that place is left fur second causes^ to act in subordination 
to him, and mechanism has its share in carrying on the great scheme of nature. 
The establishing the equality of action and reaction, even in those powers which 
seem to surpass mechanism, and to be more immediately derived from him, seems 
to be an indication that those powers, while they derive their efficacy from him, 
are, however, in a certain degree, circumscribed and regulated in their operations 
by mechanical principles ; and that they are not to be considered as mere immedi- 
ate voHiions ofhii, (as they are often represented,) but rather as instruments made 
by him, to perform the purposes for which he intended them. If^ for example, the 
most noble phenomena in nature be produced by a rare elastic ethereal medium^ as 
Sir Isaac Newton conjectured, the whole efficacy of this medium must be resolved 
into his power and will who is the supreme cause. This, however, does not 
hinder but that the same medium may be subject to the like laws as other elastic 
fluids, in its actions and vibrations ; and that, if its nature were better known to 
us, we might make curious and useful discoveries concerning its effects from these 
laws. It is e^Bj to see, that this conjecture no way derogates from the govern- 
ment and influence of the Deity, while it leaves us at liberty to pursue our 
inquiries concerning the nature and operations of such a medium : Whereas they 
who hattHy resolve these powers into immedieUe volitions of the Supreme Cause, 
without admitting any intermediate instruments, put an end to our inquiries at 
once; cmd deprive us of what is probably the most sublime part of philosophy, by 
representing it as imaginary and fictitious:' 

On the merits of this passage, considered in relation to the evidences of natural 
religion, I do not mean to offer any remarks here. Some acute strictures upon it 
in this point of view (but expressed with a most unbecoming and offensive petu- 
lance) may be found in the third volume of Baxter^s Inquiry into the Human Soul. 
It is with the logical proposition alone, stated in the concluding sentence, that we 
are concerned at present ; and this (although Baxter has passed it over without 
any animadversion) appears to me highly exceptionable; proceeding on a very 
inaccurate, or rather totally erroneous conception of the object and aim of physical 
science. From the sequel of the section to which this note refers, (particularly 
from pages 238-241,) I trust it will appear, that, supposing all the phenomena of 
the universe to be produced by the immediate volitions of the Supreme Cause, the 
business of natural philosopers would be precisely the same as upon the hypothesis 
adopted by Maclaurin; the investigation of the necessary connexions linking 
together physical causes and effects, (if any such necessary connexions do exist,) 
being confessedly placed beyond the reach of our faculties ; and, of consequence, 
our most successful researches terminating in the discovery of some general law, 
or in the farther generalization and simplification of laws already known. In this 
intellectual process there is no more reason to apprehend that any limit is fixed to 
our inquiries, than that the future progress of geometry should be stopped by the 
discovery of some one truth comprising the whole science in a single theorem. 

Nor do I apprehend that the theory which excludes from the universe mechan- 
ism (strictly so called) tends, in the smallest degree, to detract from its beauty and 
grandeur, notwithstanding the popular and much admired argument of Mr. Boyle 
in support of his idea. " As it more recommends,** he observes, " the skill of an 
engineer to contrive an elaborate engine, so as that there need nothing to reach 
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his endfl in it, bnt the contriyance of parts yoid of nnderstanding, than if it were 
necessary that, ever and anon, a discreet serrant should be employed to concar 
notably to the operations of this or that part, or to hinder the engine from being 
out of order ; so it more sets off the wisdom of God, in the fabric of the universe, 
that he can make so vast a machine perform all those many things which he 
designed it should, by the mere contrivanco of brute matter, managed by certain 
laws of motion, and upheld by his ordinary and general concourse, than if he em- 
ployed, from time to time, an intelligent overseer to regulate and control the 
motion of the parts." ^ — " AVhat may be the opinion of others, ** says Lord Karnes, 
(after quoting the foregoing passage,) " I cannot say, but to me this argument is 
perfectly conclusive. Considering this universe as a great machine, the workman- 
ship of an inteUigent cause, I cannot avoid thinking it the more complete, the less 
mending or interposition it requires. The perfection of every piece of workman- 
ship, human and divine, consists in its answering the designed purpose, withont 
bestowing further labour upon it." ' To myself, I must confess, Mr. Boyle*s argu- 
ment appears altogether unworthy of its author. The avowed use of a machine is 
to save labour ; and, therefore, the less fscqucntly the interposition of the artist is 
necessary, the more completely does the machine accomplish the purpose for 
which it was made. These ideas surely do not apply to the works of the Almighty. 
The multiplicity of his operations neither distract his attention, nor exhaust his 
power ; nor can we, without an obvious inconsistency in the very terms of the 
proposition, suppose him reduced to the necessity of economizing, by means of 
mechanism, the resources of Omnipotence* 

My object in these observations (I think it proper once more to remind my 
readers) is not to prejudge the metaphysical question between Maclaurin and 
Baxter, but merely to establish the two following propositions : — 1. That this ques- 
tion is altogether foreif^n to the principles which form the basis of the inductive 
logic; these principles neither afllrmint^ nor denying the existence of necessary 
oonncxions between physical causes and effects, but only asserting that such con- 
nexions, if they do exist, are not objerts of human knowledge. 2. That no pre- 
sumption in favour of their existence is affortled by Mr. Boyle's similitude ; the 
reasoning fmmded on the supposed analogy between the universe and a machine, 
being manifestly inapplicable where the potter as well as the akill of the Contriver 
is admitted to bo infinite. — If the remarks offered on these points bo well founded, 
they may serve at the same time to shew, that the attempt made in the text to 
illustrate some abstract topics connected with the received Rules of Philosophizing, 
was not altogether superfluous. 

The metaphysical doctrino maintained by Baxter, in opposition to Maclaurin, 
seems to coincide nearly with Malcbranche's theory of Occaaxonal Cavsen, as well 
as with the theology of the old Orphic verses quoted in the seventh chapter of Aria- 

> Inquiry into the VnUfar JS'oticm of yaturf. Aristotle's [?] book TV Mundo ; where he repre- 

1 /I/- #iL r , ,, .■ T> vt, V ^ , ... **"'* *^ " unbecominR the dignity of the Sa- 

* 0/ thf Laics of Motion. Publiihcd in the „ s • -"—.,. 

_, ■„ , , i . . 4 « •« w o preme Being «t;T#t/#yii» avor*. "topuihJ* 

Fimt Volume of the Pht/fical and LiUrary Es- ^_ u. ^ . If « •.. ' ^ "" 

. . ju* »!. «ji 1. 1. T...M \^. , own hand to eTerything;'aiuppoatlon. accord- 

tapf, read before the Edinburgh Philosophical j . u- .. i. -i u, .. t^- 

ii,^i^.„ TT*.i Of ijjg ^f^ jjjpj, ,i nmcij nacre unsuitable to the Di- 

ooclety, J7i>4. • , . 

Tine ninjefity, than to conceive a great monarch 

• A comparison, still more absurd than that like Xerxea taking upon himself the actual «xe- 
of Mr. Boyle, occurs In the sixth chapter of cution of all his own decreea." 
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totle's [imputed] Treatise De Mundo. A very striking resemblance is obsenrable 
between these verses and the Hymn to Narrayna, or the Spirit of God, translated 
by Sir William Jones from the writings of ancient Hindu poets.^ 

Note 0, p. 2^.—Indvctive Method of Inquiry. (§ 1.) 

Although Dr. Reid was plainly led into this train of thinking by Mr. Hume, the 
same doctrine, with respect to the relation of Cause and Effect^ (considered as the 
object of physical science,) is to be found in many English writers of a far earlier 
date. Of this assertion I have produced various proofs, in my first volume, [Note C,] 
from Hobbes, Barrow, Berkeley, and others, to whose speculations on this head 
Dr. Reid does not seem to have paid any attention. To these quotations I beg 
leave to add the following, from a book of which the third edition was published 
in 1737. 

" Here it is worth observing, that all the real true knowledge we have of nature 
is entirely experimental; insomuch, that how strange soever the assertion seems, 
we may lay this down as the first fundamental unerring rule in physics, that it if 
not within the compass of human understanding to assign a purely speculative 
reason for any one phenomenon in nature ; as why grass is green, or snow is white ; 
why fire bums, or cold congeals. By a speculative reason^ I mean assigning an 
immediate efficient cause apriori^ together with the manner of its operation, for 
any efiect whatsoever purely natural. We find, indeed, by observation and expe- 
rience, that such and such efiects are produced ; but when we attempt to think of 
the reason why^ and the manner how the causes work those eflfects, then we are at 
a stand, and all our reasoning is precarious, or at best but probable conjecture. 

" If any man is surprised at this, let him instance some speculative reason he 
can give for any natural phenomenon ; and how plausible soever it appears to him 
at first, he wiU, upon weighing it thoroughly, find it at last resolved into nothing 
more than mere observation and experiment, and will perceive that these expres- 
sions, generally used to describe the catise or manner of the productions of nature, 
do really signify nothing more than the effects ^ — The Procedure^ Extent^ and 
Limits of Human Understanding. Ascribed to Dr. Peter Brown, Bishop of Cork. 
London, 1737, 3d edit. 

For the following very curious extracts [from Glanvill and Le Clerc], (with many 
others of a similar import, both from English and firom foreign writers,) I am 
indebted to a learned correspondent, William Dickson, LL.D., a gentleman well 
known by his able and meritorious exertions for the abolition of the slave-trade. 

" Confidence of science is one great reason we miss it : for on this account, pre- 
suming we have it everywhere, we seek it not where it is ; and, therefore, fall short 
of the object of our inquiry. Now, to give further check to dogmatieal pretensions, 
and to discover the vanity of assuming ignorance, we'll make a short inquiry, 
whether there be any such thing as science in the sense of its assertors. In their 

1 The tame opinion is explicitiy avowed by propo'lj speaking, is noihing but the will of 

Dr. Clarke, a zeiJous partisan of the Ezperl- Ood, producing certain ^tctt in a eonti$med, 

menial Philosophy, and one of (he ablest logi- regular, constant, and uniform wumner.'* — 

elans (hat the Newtonian school has hi(herto Clarke's Works, toI IL p. 698, foL edi(. 
prodaced. "The coone of nature, truly and 
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notion, then, U i$ the knowledge of thinge in their fme, immediate^ neeeetary 
oaueee : Upon this 1*11 ftdvance the following obseirations : — 

" 1. All knowledge of Causes is deduetive; for we know none by gimple intui- 
tion, but through the mediation of their effects. So that we cannot conclude any- 
thing to bo the cause of another, but from its continual accompanying it ; for the 
causality itself is insensible. But now to argue from a concomitancy to a causality 
is not infallibly conclusive ; yea, in this way lies notorious delusion 

" 2. We hold no demonsiraiion in the notion of the Dogmatist, bat where the 
oontraiy is impossibles^' &c. &c. {Scepsis ScienUfiea : or, Confes^t Ignartnee the 
Way to Science ; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing and Cot^dent Opinion; 
with a reply to the Exceptions of the learned Thomas Albius} By Joseph GlanriO, 
M.A. London, 1665. Dedicated to the Royal Society.) [Chap, xxiii. pp. 141-144.] 

" Causalities are first found out by concomitancy^ as I intimated. And our ex- 
perience of the dependence of one, and independence of the other, shews which is 
the effect, and which the cause. Definitions cannot discover causalities, for they 
are formed after the causality is known. So that, in our author's instance, a man 
cannot know heat to be the atoms of fire, till the concomitancy be known, and the 
efficiency fk%i presumed. The question is, then, How heat is known to be the 
effect of fire? Our author answers, by its definition. But how came it to be so 
defined ? The answer must be, by the concomitancy and dependence, for there's 
nothing else assignable." (SCIR* tuum nihil est ; or, The AtUhor's [GlanviD's] 
Defence of the Vanity of Dogmatizing against the Exceptions of the learned 
Thomas Alhitts, in Us late SCIRI.) London, 1666. [P. 69.]* 

" Inter Causam propria dictam et Effectum oportet esse necessarium nexttm ; 
adeo ut posits actione causae sequatur necessario eflfectus. Cum Deus Tult aliquid 
cfficere id necessario cvcniat oportot. . . . Quia autem ejusmodi nexus non cemitur 
inter causas crcatas ct eficctus, nonnulli causas sccundas, seu creatas, sua ri agere 
negarunt. Negant corpora a corporibus moveri, quod inter motiun corporis, ct 
motum corum in quae incidit nullus dcprchoiidatnr nexus, adeo ut moto corpore A, 
necesso sit moveri corpus B, cui colli Jitur. lidcm quoque negant corpora a spiri- 
tibus moveri, quia inter voluntatcm spirituum et motum corporum nullam con- 
nexioiicm animadvcrtunt. — Fatondum a nobis, Imjusroodi connexum nullum ceroi, 
uec scqui ex co quod, corpore moto, id, in quod incidit, movetur; aut ex eo 
quod, mento volente, corpus agitatur, corpora et mentem esse veras motus causas. 
Fieri posset, ut occasionef* tantum csscnt, quibus positis, alia causa ageret. Verura 
sicuti, ex ejusmodi |K)8sibilitate, non colligcrcs rem ita se habere ; ita nee eo quod 
non adsequcris aliquid, conscquens est ut nihil sit ; nisi aliunde probaveris tifai 
esse earum renim, do quibus agitur, ^idaequatam idcam, aut rem repugnare. — Pes- 
sunt incsse corporibus raotis, ct spiritibus, facultatcs ignotie, de quibus judicium 
nullum, aut nepando aut afSrraando, ferrc possumus. Itaque ex »quo peccant, qui 
affirmant inesso iia ccrto fncultatcs efficicndorum quornndam, quae an ab iis fiant 
ignorant ; ct qui negant quidquam incsse corporibus ct spiritibus, nisi quod in iis 
perspicue nornut." — Joannis Clcrici Opera PhUosophica. Arostel. 1698. Tom. i. 
p. 370. [Ontolof/ia, cap. x. §§ 2-5.] 



' Or White, a Romish priest, author of a troa * CJlanTlll, in hln Vanity of Dotjtnatiting, and 

tlw entitled, Sciri five f^rptices el Srrj)ticorutn other earlier work*, maintains, no lets strongly, 

a Jure IHKputationis Krclufio. (8©<j Bioff D'C the same opinion. So also fundrj older and 

tionary > unnoticed thinker?.— AU 
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AfUr this cloud of authorities, (many of which are fix>m hooks in Yery general 
circulation,) it is surprising that the following sentence should have escaped the 
pen of Dr. Beattie : — " The sea has ehhed and flowed twice every day in time past, 
therefore the sea wiU continue to ebb and flow twice every day in time to come — 
is by no means a logical deduction of a conclusion from premises. — This wieifA ^y 
WAS PiBST MAi>E BY Mr. Hume."— J^Mo^ OH Truth, 2d edit. p. 126. 

It is evident that this remark is only a particular application of the doctrine 
contained in the above quotations, as well as in the numerous extracts to the same 
purpose coUected in Note C, at the end of the first volume of this work. In one 
of these (from Hobbes) the very same observation is made, and a sort of theory is 
proposed to explain how the mind is thus led to infer the future from ihepcut; — 
a theory which, however unsatis&ctory for its avowed purpose, is yet sufficient to 
shew that the author was frilly aware, that our expectation of the continuance of 
the laws of Nature was a fact not to be accounted for from the received principles 
of the scholastic philosophy. 

Note P, p. 263.— /fkii«J<»re MeOtod of Inquiry. (§ 3.) 

From the Preface of Pappus Alexandrinus to the seventh book of his Maihema- 
Uoal OoUection. (See Halley^s Vernon and BeatUution of ApoUoniue Pergasua de 
SeeUone Hationie et Spatii, p. xxviii.) 

. . . . " Besolutio est methodus, qua ^ quaasito quasi jam concesso per ea 
quie deinde consequuntur, ad conclusionem aliquam, cujus ope ComposiHo fiat, 
perducamur. In resolutione enim, quod quseritur ut jam factum supponentes, ex 
quo antecedente hoc consequatur expendimus; iterumque quodnam fuerit hujus 
anteoedens ; atque ita deinceps, usque dum in hunc modum regredientes, in ali- 
quid jam oognitum locoque principii habitum incidamus. Atque hie processus 
Analytii vocatur, quasi dicas, inversa solutio. £ contrario autem in Compositione, 
cognitum illud, in Resolutione ultimo loco acquisitum ut jam factum prsemittentes ; 
et quae ibi consequentia erant, hie ut antecedentia naturali ordine disponentes, 
atque inter se conferentes, tandem ad Constructionem qusesiti prevenimus. Hoc 
autem vocamus Synthegin. Duplex autem est Analyseos genus, vel enim est veri 
indagatrix, diciturque TheoreHca; vel propositi investigatrix, ac Frobkmatlca 
vocatur. In Theoretico autem genere, quod quseritur, revera ita se habere sup- 
ponentes, ac deinde per ea quae consequuntur, quasi vera sint (ut sunt ex hypo- 
thesi) argumentantcs ; ad evidentem aliquam conclusionem procedimus. Jam si 
conclusio ilia vera sit, vera quoque est propositio de qua quaeritur ; ac demon- 
stratio reciproce respondet analysi. Si vero in falsam conclusionem incidamus, 
falsum quoque erit de quo quaeritur.* In Problematico vero genere, quod propo- 
nitur ut jam cognitum sistentes, per ea quae exinde consequuntur tanquam vera, 
perducimur ad conclusionem aliquam : quod si conclusio ilia possibilis sit ac fl'«^«rrff, 

From the aoooont given in the text of T%eo- monstration alone, the two methods would be 
retical Analysu, it would seem^to follow, that exactly on a leveL The juitnen of ibis condu- 
its adTantages, as a method of inTentigation, sion will, I beliere, be found to correspond with 
increace in proportion to the rariety of demon- the experience of erory person couTenant with 
itratiouB of which a theorem admiu ; andthat, the procesaek of the Greek geometry, 
in the case of a theorem admitting of one de- 
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quod Mathemntici Datum appellant ; posailnle qaoqne erit quod propofutnr : ct 
bic quoqne demonstratio reciproce respondebit Analjai. 8i Tero incidamas in 
conclusionem impossibilem, erit etiam problema impoasibile. DiorumuM aatem 
sive determinatio est qua diBcernitur quibus conditioDibus quotque modii proUema 
effici poBsit. Atquc haec de Resolutione et Compoaitione dicta siinto.*' 

Note Q, p. 288. — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 4.) 

The following passage from Buffon, although strongly marked with the anthor^i 
characteristical spirit of system, is yet, I presume, sufficiently correct in the out- 
line, to justify me for giving it a place in this note, as an illustration of what 1 
have said in the text on the insensible gradations which fix the limits between 
resemblance and analogy. 

" Take the skeleton of a man ; incline the bones of the pelvis ; shorten those of 
the thighs, legs, and arms ; join the phalanges of the fingers and toes ; lengthen 
the jaws by shortening the frontal bones ; and lastly, extend the spine of the back, 
lliis skeleton would no longer represent that of a man ; it would be the skeleton 
of a horse. For, by lengthening the back bone and the jaws, the number of the 
verlcbric, ribs, and teeth would be increased ; and it is only by the numbers of 
these bones, and by the prolongation, contraction, and junction of others, that the 
skeleton of a horse differs from that of a man. The ribs, which are essential to 
the figure of animals, are fonn<l equally in man, in quadrupeds, in birds, in fishes, 
and even in the turtle. The foot of the horse, so apparently difierent firom Uie 
hand of a man, is composed of similar bones, and, at the extremity of each finger, 
we have the same small bone resembling the shoe of a horse which bounds the foot 
of that animal. liaise the skeletons of quadrupeds, from the ape kind to the mouse, 
upon their hind legH, nnd compare them with the skeleton of a man, the mind will 
be instantly struck with tlic uniformity of structure observed in the formation of 
the whole group. This uniformity is so constant, and the gradations from one 
species to another are so imperceptilile, thnt to diKcovcr the marks of their discri- 
mination, reqiiircR the mont minute attention. Even the b4)ncs of the tail will 
make but a slight injpression on the observer. The tail is only a prolongation of 
the 08 coccvgis or rump-bone, which iH short in man. The ouran-outang and true 
apes have no tail, and in the baboon and several other quadrupeds, its length is 
very inconsiderable. Thus, in the creation of animals, the Supreme Being seems 
to have employed only one gieat idea, and, at the same time, to have diversified it 
in every poKsible manner, that men might have an opportunity of admiring equally 
the magnificence of the execution, and the simplicity of the design." — Smellie's 
Translation, [in his Philosophy of Natural Histonj, vol. i. pp 54, 55.J 

An a proof that the general ct)nclu.sion in which the foregi)ing extract terminates, 
requires Home important qualifications and restrictionn, it is sufficient to subjoin a 
few remarks from a later writer, who, wiih the conjprehensivo views of Buffon, 
lias combined a far greater degree of caution and corrcctmss in his scientific 
details. 

. . . . *' It has been supposed by certain naturalists, that all beings may be 
placed in a series or scale, l>oginning with the most perfect, and terminating in 
the most simple, or in the one which possesses qualities the least numerous and 
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moiit common, so that the mind, in passing along the scale from one heing to 
another, shall be nowhere conscious of any chasm or interval, but proceed by 
gradations almost insensible. In reality, while we confine our attention within 
certain limits, and especially while we consider the organs separately, and trace 
them through animals of the same class only, we find them proceed, in their 
degradation, in the most uniform and regular manner, and often perceive a 
part, or vestige of a part, in animals where it is of no use, and where it seems 
to have been left by Nature, only that she might not transgress her general law 
of continuity. 

" But, on the one hand, all the organs do not follow the same order in their 
degradation. Hiis organ is at its highest state of perfection in one species of 
animals ; thcU organ is most perfect in a different species, so that, if the species 
are to be arranged after each particular organ, there must be as many scales or 
series formed, as there are regulating organs assumed ; and, in order to construct 
a general scale of perfection, applicable to all beings, there must be a calculation 
made of the effect resulting from each particular combination of organs, — a calcu- 
lation which, it is needless to add, is hardly practicable. 

*' On the other hand, these slight shades of difference, these insensible grada- 
tions, continue to be observed only while wo confine ourselves to the same com- 
binations of leading organs ; only while we direct our attention to the same great 
central springs. Witbiu these boundaries all animals appear to be formed on one 
common plan, which serves as the ground-work to all the lesser internal modifica- 
tions ; but the instant we pass to animals whera the leading combinations are 
different, the whole of the resemblance ceases at once, and we cannot but be 
conscious of the abmptness of the transition. 

" Whatever separate arrangements may be suitable for the two great classes of 
animals, with and without vertebrse, it will be impossible to place at the end of 
the one series, and at the commencement of the other, two animals sufficiently 
resembling, to form a proper bond of connexion." — Introduction to Cuvier*s Le^(m$ 
cTAnatomie Comparie. 

Note R, p. 299. — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 4.) 

Of fortunate conjectures or hypotheses concerning the laws of nature, many 
additional examples might be produced from the scientific history of the eighteenth 
century. Franklin's sagacious and confident anticipation of the identity of light- 
ning and of electricity is one of the most remarkable. The various analogies pre- 
viously remarked between their respective phenomena had become, at this period, 
so striking to philosophers, that the decisive experiment necessary to complete the 
theory was carried into execution, in the course of the same month, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In the circumstantial details recorded of that made in America, 
there is something peculiarly interesting. I transcribe them in the words of Dr. 
Priestley, who assures us that ho received them from the best authority. 

" After Franklin had published his method of verifying his hypothesis concern- 
ing the sameness of electricity with the matter of lightning, he was waiting for 
the erection of a spire in Philadelphia to carry his views into execution ; not ima- 
gining that a pointed rod, of a moderate height, could answer the purpose ; when 
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it occoned to him that, bj means of a common kite, he oonld have a readier and 
better access to the regions of thunder, than by any spire whatever. Preparing, 
therefore, a large silk handkerchief^ and two cross sticks of a proper length, on 
which to extend it, he took the opportunity of the first approaching thander-storm 
to take a walk into a field, in which there was a shed convenient for his purpose. 
But dreading the ridicule which too commonly attends unsuccessful attempts in 
science, he communicated his intended experiment to nobody but his son, who 
assisted him in raising the kite. 

*' The kite being raised, a considerable time elapsed before there was any appearance 
of its being electrified. One very promising cloud had passed over it without any 
effect ; when, at length, just as he was beginning to despair of his contrivance, he 
observed some loose threads of the hempen string to stand erect, and to avoid 
one another, just as if they had been suspended on a common conductor. Struck 
with this promising appearance, he immediately presented his knuckle to the key, 
and (let the reader judge of the exquisite pleasure he must have felt at that 
moment) the discovery was complete. He perceived a very evident electric !^>arL 
Others succeeded, even before the string was wet, so as to put the matter past aQ 
dispute; and when the rain had wet the string, he collected electric fire very 
copiously. This happened in June 1752, a month after the electricians in France 
had verified the same theory, but before he heard of anything they had done." — 
Priestley's History of Electricity, pp. 180, 181, 4to edit. 

NoTB 8, p. S04.— Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 4.) 

" Natural knowledge may not unaptly be compared to a vegetable, whether plant 
or tree, which springs from a seed sowed in a soil proper, and adapted by a skilfd 
gardener, for that plant. For as the seed, by small fibrils or roots it shoots out, 
receives from the soil or earth a nourishment proper and adapted for ascending 
into the body or stalk, to make it grow in bulk and strength to shoot upwards, and 
from thence to shoot forth branches, and from them leaves, thereby to draw and 
receive out of the air a more refined, spirituous, and enlivening juice, which, 
descending back into the body or stock, increases its stature, bulk, circumference, 
and strength, by new encirclings, and thereby enables it to send forth more fibrils 
and greater roots, which afibrd greater and more plentiful supplies to the stock 
or trunk, and enables that to exert and shoot forth more branchings, and greater 
numbers of leaves ; which, repeating all the effects and operations by continued 
and constant circulations, at length bring the plant to its full stature and 
perfection. 

" 8o natural knowledge doth receive its first informations from the supplies 
afforded by select and proper phenomena of nature conveyed by the senses ; these 
improve the understanding, and enable it to raise s»)me branchings out into con- 
clusions, corollaries, and maxims ; these afford a nutritive and strengthening power 
to the understanding, and enable it to put forth new roots of inquisition, trials, 
observations, and experiments, and thereby to draw new supplies of information : 
which further strengthening the understanding, enable it to exert and produce 
new deductions and new axioms. These circulate and descend downwards, in- 
rreasing and strcngtlK'ning tho Judgment, and thereby enable it to make more 
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striking out of roots of inquiries and experiments, which cause the like effects as 
before, but more powerfully, and so by constant and continued circulations from 
phenomena to make deductions, and from deductions to inquire phenomena, it 
brings the imderstanding to a complete and perfect comprehension of the matter 
at first proposed to be considered.'' — Hooke*s Foathumaus Works^ p. 553. 

NoTi T, p. B05.—InducHve Method of Inquiry. (J 4.) 

" Aliquando obeervationes et experimenta immediate nobis exhibent principia, 
quae quserimus ; sed aliquando etiam hypotheses in auxilium vocamus, non tamen 
penitus arbitrarios, sed conformes iis quae observantur, et quae supplcntes imme- 
diatarum obsenrationum defectum, viam investigationi stemunt, tanquam divinan- 
tibos ; ut si ea, quae ex ipsis deducimtur, inveniamus re ipsa eadem retineamns, et 
progrediamur ad nova consectaria ; secus vero, ipsas rejiciamus. £t quidem 
pleromque banc esse arbitror methcium omnium aptissimam in physica, quae 
saepissime est velut quaedam enudeatio epistolce arcarUa notia conacripUBy ubi per 
atientationem, et per errores etiam plurimos paulatim et caute progrediendo, ad 
Teram ejus theoriam devenitur: cujus rei specimen admodum luculcntum exhibui 
in mea dissertatione de lumine, agens de rectilinea luminis propagatione ; ac in 
Stayanas Philosophiae, tomo i., agens de generalibus proprietatibus corporum, et 
de vi inertiae in primis ; tomo vero ii., agens de totius Astronomiae constitutionc." 
— Boecovich Dt SoUa ac Luntz Defectibua. 

In Sprat's Hiatory of the Royal Society ^ a similar idea occurs, illustrated by an 
image equally fanciful and apposite. " It is not to be questioned but many inven- 
tions of great moment have been brought forth by authors, who began upon suppo- 
sitions, which afterwards they found to be untrue. And it frequently happens to 
philosophers, as it did to Columbus, who first believed the douda that hovered 
about the Continent to be the firm land : But this mistake was happy ; for, by 
sailing towards them, ho was led to what he sought ; so by prosecuting of mistaken 
causes, with a resolution of not giving over the pursuit, they have been guided to 
the truth itself." 

[The work from which this passage is taken (it may be here remarked, by the 
way) affords complete evidence of the share which, in the judgment of the founders 
of the Royal Society, Bacon had in giving a beginning to experimental pursuits in 
England. See, in particular. Section xvi.] 

Note U, p. 306. — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 4.) 

With respect to the application of the method of Excluaiona to physics, an im- 
portant logical remark is made by Newton in one of his letters to Mr. Oldenburg. 
Obvious and trivial as it may appear to some, it has been overlooked by various 
writers of great name ; and therefore I think proper to state it in Newton's own 
words. 

" In the meanwhile, give me leave. Sir, to insinuate, that I cannot think it 
effectual for determining truth, to examine the several ways by which phenomena 
may be explained, unleaa where there can he a perfect enumeration of all those 
waya. You know the proper method for inquiring after the properties of thingn, is 
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to deduce them from experiments. And I told yoa that the theory which I pro- 
pounded (concerning light and ooloum) was erinced to me, not bj inferring, U u 
thus, because it is not otherwise ; that is, not bj dedacing it only from a confuta- 
tion of contrary suppositions, but by deriving it from experiments concluding posi- 
tively and directly. The way, therefore, to examine it, is by considering whether 
the experiments which I propound, do prove those parts of the theory to whidi 
they are applied ; or by prosecuting other experiments which the theory may sug- 
gest for its examination," &c. &c. — Hursley's Edition of Newton's Works, voL ir. 
p. 320. 

Note X, p. 311. — Inductive Jfe' hod of Inquiry. (§4.) 

" If we consider the infantine state of our knowledge concerning Vision, Light, 
and Colours, about a century ago, very great advancements will appear to hafe 
been made in this branch of science ; and yet a philosopher of the present age hai 
more de-^idercUa^ con start more difficulties, and propose more new subjects of in- 
quir}' than even Alhazcn or Lord Dacon. The reason is, that whenever a new 
property of any substiince is discovered, it appears to have connexions with other 
properties and other things, of which we could have no idea at all before, and 
which are by this meons but imperfectly announced to us. Indeed, every doubt 
implies some degree o( knowled(/e ; and while nature is a field of such amazing, 
perhaps boundless extent, it may be expected that the more knowledge we gain, 
the more doubts and difficulties we shall have ; but still, since evciy advance in 
knowledge is a real and valuable acquisition to mankind, in consequence of its 
enabling um to apply the powers of nature to render our situation in life more 
happy, we have reason to rejoice at every new difficulty that is started, because it 
inforins us that mure knowledge and more advantage are yet nnattained, and 
should serve to quicken our diligonce in the pursuit of them. Every desideratum 
is an imperfect discovery,'' — Prio^tley's History of Diecoveries relating to Vision, 
Li(jht, and Colours, p. 773. (Loud. 1772.) 

[XtiTE Y, p. 310. — liuiuc ice Method of Inquiry. (§ 4.) 

I am indebted to Mr. Bubluigc for the following very curious extracts from 
Eulcr, on tlio subject of Induction in mathematics. — Kinneil, Aug. 1819. 

" Hwc perHCoutus, in niulta alia incidi Theorcmata non minus elegantia, quie eo 
nmgis spstimaiida esse puto, quod vcl demonstrari prorsus nequeant, vel ex ejus- 
modi propoaitionibus scquantur, quae demonstrari non posaunt." — Com. Acad. Sc. 
Pctrop., toni. vi. 1732. 

Com. Acrid. >Sc. Petrop., torn. viii. 173(5. [?] 

" CujuH quidem demonhtrationem non habco, verum taraen de ejus veritate sum 
rortisHimus." — Com. Acad. *Sr!. Petrop. torn. vi. 1732. 

"Sunt cnim pltTumque hi\ju8 generis vciitatcs ita recondit» ut eanim demon- 
Hliationos tarn incredibilem circuniHj)ectionem, quam eximiara ingenii vim re- 
quiraiit." — Euler, Sjyccimen de mu Observafionum in Mathcsi Para. Petrop. 
1750, p. 187. 

" At vcro «iimin pariun Inductionibus in hoc negotio tribui possit, plurimus ex- 
^mj)H» possum «lfclaran'." 
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" HaDC ob rationem omnes hujusmodi numeronim proprietates, quae sola Induc- 
tione nituntnr tamdia pro incertis habendas esse arbitror, donee illn vel apodicticis 
demonstrationibiis muniantur, yel omnino refellantur." — Tom. vi. 1732. 

" Interim tamen istte resolutiones per solam Indactionem jam ad tantnm certi- 
tndinis gradmn eyectre sunt, ut nullis amplius dubiis locus relinqui videatur. Cum 
etiam ipsa Inductio fortasse per certas rationes ita corroborari posse yidetur, ut 
instar absolutes demonstrationis spectari possit." — Ada Acad. Sc.^ Oct. 1780. 

" Hoc ergo exemplum Inductionis illicitae eo magis est notatu dignum, quod mihi 
quidem ejusmodi casus nondum obtigorit in quo tarn speciosa inductio fefellit." — 
Opuse, Analyt, tom. i. p. 48.] 

Note Z, (formerly Y,) p. 321. — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 4.) 

For the analogies between Galvanism and Electricity, see Traits £lSmentmre 
de Physique^ par M. L'Abb4 Haiij, { 717. — The passage concludes with the fol- 
lowing remark, which may be regarded as an additional proof, that even when 
analogical coiy'ectures appear to depart the most widely from the evidence of ex- 
perience, it is from experience that they derive their whole authority over the 
belief. " Partout le fluide electriqne semble se multiplier par la diversity des ph6- 
nomdnes ; et il nous avait tellement accoutume k ses metamorphoses, que la nou- 
veaut^ mSme de la forme sous laquelle il s'offrait dans le Galvanisme naissant, 
aemblait etre une raison de plus pour le reconnutre." 

Note A A, (formerly Z,) p. 330. — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 5.) 

In that branch of Politics which relates to the theory of Government, one source 
of error (not unfrequently overlooked by the advocates for experience) arises from 
tho vagueness of the language in which political facts are necessarily stated by the 
most faithful and correct historians. No better instance of this can be produced 
than the terms Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, commonly employed to 
distinguish different forms of Government from each other. These words, in their 
strict philosophical acceptation, obviously denote not actual but ideal constitutions, 
existing only in the imagination of the political theorist ; while, in more popular 
discourse, they are used to discriminate according to their prevailing bias or spirit, 
the various mixed establishments exemplified in the history of human affairs. 
Polybius, accordingly, with his usual discernment, expresses his doubts, under 
which of the three simple forms the constitution of Rome, at the period when he had 
an opportunity of studying it, ought to bo classed. " When we contemplate," he 
observes, " the power of the Consuls, it seems to be a monarchy ; when we attend 
to the power of the Senate, it seems to be an aristocracy ; when we attend to the 
power of the People, we are ready to pronounce it a democracy."* 

> This obsemttion of Polybius lias been very et senatns auctnritas, qnam ad opUmatum re- 

onjustly ceostired by Grotios. "Sed neque gimen refert, et consulum qaos quasi nge» 

P<riybii hie ator auctoritate, qui ad mixtum fuisse nilt, subdita erat populo. Idem de ali- 

genus reipublicsB refert Romanam rempublicam, ornm poliUca scribentium sententiis dictum 

qosB iOo tempore, si non actiones iptan, Mdjtis toIo, qui magis extemam speciem et quotidi- 

offouU respicimus, mere fait popaluls : Nam anam administraiionem, qnam Jus ipmua sum- 
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It if eMjr to fee how much thii scantioen and want of predsion in our political 
vocalmlary, most contrihtite to mislead the jndgmenta of tlioae reaaooen who <lo 
not analyze Tcry accurately the notions annexed to their words ; and at the saas 
time, what a purchase they afford to the sophistiy of such writers as are disposed, 
in declamations addressed to the multitude, to take an undue adrantage of the 
ambiguities of language. 

Another source of error which goes far to invalidate the antliority of Tariooi 
political maxims supposed to be founded on experience, is the infinite multipGcity 
of the seemingly trifling and evanescent causes connected with local manners and 
habits, which in their joint result modify, and in some cases counteract so power- 
fully, the effects of written laws and of established forms. Of these causes no 
verbal description can convoy an adequate idea ; nor is it always possible^ even for 
the most attentive and sagacious observer, when the &cts are before his eyes, to 
appreciate all their force : So difficult is it to seize the nicer shades which distin- 
guish the meanings of corresponding terms in different languages, and to enter, 
at years of maturity, into those delicate and complex associations, which, in the 
mind of a well educated native, are identified with the indigenons fieeKngs of 
national sympathy and taste. 

Of the truth of this remark, a striking illustration presents itself in the mutual 
ignorance of the French and English nations (separated from each other by a very 
narrow channel, and, for centuries past, eiyoying so many opportunities of the 
most familiar intercourse) with respect to the real import of the words and phrases 
marking the analogous gradations of rank in the two countries. The words gents' 
kamme and gentleman are both derived from the same etymological root ; yet how 
imperfect a translation docs the one afford of the other ! and how impossible to 
convey by a definition all that is implied in either ! Among French writers of no 
inconsiderable name, we meet with reasonings which plainly shew, that they con- 
sidered the relative rank of the members of our two Houses of Parliament as some- 
tiling similar to what ifl cxpresHcd in their own language by the words noble and 
roturier; — while others, puz/.led with the inexplicable phenomena occasionally 
arising from the boundless field of ambition opened in this fortunate island to every 
species of induHtry and of enterpnHe, have been led to conclude that birth has, 
among ns, no other valiu; than what it derives from the privileges secured by the 
couBtitiition to our hereditary legislators. Few perhaps but the natives of Great 
Britain are fully aware, how very remote from the truth are both these sup- 
poHitioiis. 

I transcribe the following passage from an article in the French Eneydo- 
p€die, written by an author of some distinction both for talents and learning; and 



mi imperil ^pectAte congniong ducunt §uo in- 
Btituto."— (/v Ji/r^ li Ui nc PtwU. lib. L cap. 3.) 
In reply t«> thin crilidcin, it in sufficient to re- 
mark, that PolybiuH in DOt here iipeaking of the 
thftnry of the R^man conatitution. (about which 
there could be no diTen*ity of opinion,) but of 
what common ol>»crvc'rB are »o apt to orerlook, 
— th4- actual stiitf iif that coustilution, modified 
ft« it WM by time, and chance, and experience. 
Among the numerous commentators on GroUus, 



I recollect one only (Henry de Cocoeii) who has 
viewed this question in its proper light " Aac- 
tor Inter eo9. qui circa formas imperii fiJlnntur 
etiam Polybium refcrt, qui rempublicam Rom- 
Miam suiff temporibus mizt&m fui«e ait At 
bene notanduro, Polybium nonloqui de roixtorm 
status Rcd adminittratu/ni* : forma enim ret- 
puhlicfc crat more popularia, sed admini- 
stratio dirisa fuil Inter Consaki, Senatum. et 
Populum.** 
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which, it is not impoBsible may be quoted at some future period in the history of 
the world, as an authentic document with respect to the state of English society in 
the eighteenth century. The writer had certainly much better access to informa- 
tion than was enjoyed by those to whom we are indebted for our experitnerUal 
knowledge of the ancient systems of policy. 

"£n Angleterre, la loi des successions attribne auz aines dans Ics £Eunilles 
oobles les biens immeubles, k I'exclusion des cadets qui n*y ont aucune part. Ces 
cadets sans bien cherchent k r6parer leurs pertes dans I'exercice dn negoce, et c*est 
poor euz un moyen presque sur de s'enrichir. Devenus riches, ils quittent la pro- 
fessioD, ou meme sans la quitter, leurs enfiEms rentrent dans touts les droits de la 
noblesse de leur famille ; leurs aines prennent le titre de milord si leur naissance 
et la possession d'une terre pairie le leur permettent. — ^11 faut neanmoins remar- 
quer, que quelque fi^re que soit la noblesse Angloise, lorsque les nobles entrent en 
apprentissage, qui selon les r^glemens doit etre de sept ans entiers, jamais ils ne 
06 couvrent devant Idurs maitres, leur parlant et travaillant tete nue, quoiqnc sou- 
Tent le maitre soit roturier et de race marchande, et que les apprentis soient de la 
premiere noblesse." — Encydop. M&hod. Commerce^ tom. iii., Article NobUsse. 

Note BB, (formerly A A,) p. SS7.— Inductive Method of Inquiry, (§ 6.) 

" Metaphysicae pars secunda est JF^inalium Causarum inquisitio, quam non ut 
prsetermissam, sed ut male coUocatam notamus. Solent enim inquiri inter Physica 
non inter Metaphysica. Quanquam si ordinis hoc solum vitium esset, non mihi 
fuerit tanti. Ordo enim ad illustrationem pertinet, neque est ex substantia scien- 
tiarum. At hiec ordinis inversio defectum insignem peperit, et maximam philoso- 
phiie induxit calamitatem. Tractatio enim causarum finalium in physicis, inquisi- 
tionem causarum physicarum expulit et dejecit, efifecitque ut homines in istiusmodi 
speciosis et umbratilibus causis acquiescerent, nee inquisitionem causarum realium, 
et vere physicarum, strenue urgerent, ingenti scientiarum detrimenta Etenim 
reperio hoc factum esse non solum a Platone, qui in hoc littore semper anchoram 
figit, yerum etiam ab Aristotele, Galeno, et aliis, qui siepissime etiam ad ilia vada 
impingunt. Etenim qui causas adduxerit higusmodi, palpebrca cumpilis pro sepi 
et vaUo eue^ ad munimemJtum oeuhrum : Aut corium in animalibui firmitudinem 
esse ad propeUendoB calores etfrigora : Aut ossa pro columnis et trahiJbus a natura 
inducif qmbus fdbrica corporis innitatur: Aut folia arhorum emittif quo frudus 
minus patiantur h sole et vento: Aut nubes in svhUmi jfieri, ut terrain imbribus 
irrigent: Aut terram densari et soUdari^ ut statio et mansio sit anifnalium: et 
alia similia : Is in metaphysicis non male ista allegarit ; in physicis autem nequa- 
quam. Imo, quod coipimus dicere, hujusmodi sermonum discursus (instar remor- 
arum, uti fingunt, navibus adhaerentium) scientiarum quasi velificationem et pro- 
gressum retardarunt, ne cursum suum tenerent, et ultcrius progrederentur : et 
jampridem efifecenint, ut physicarum causarum inquisitio neglecta deficeret, ac 
silentio prseteriretur. Quapropter philosophia naturalis Democriti, et aliorum, 
qui Deum et mentem k fabrica rerum amoverunt ; et structuram universi infinitis 
natursB prselusionibus et tentamentis (quas uno nommefatum aut fortunam voca- 
hant) attribuerunt ; et rerum particularium causas, materise necessitAii, sine inter- 
mixtione causarum finalinm, assignarunt ; nobis videtur, quatenus ad causas phy- 
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■icofi, molto tolidior fiuMe, et altiiut in Natiiram peDetracse, quain ilia Arittotelii, 
et PUtooit : Hanc anicam ob cansaro, quod illi in causif finalibus nanquam operam 
tiiTeniot ; hi aatem eas perpetno incnlcarunt. Atque magii in bac parte acco- 
■aodufl Aristoteles qnam Plato : qtiandoquidem fontcm caosarum finaHnm, Deom 
scilicet, oniiserit, et naturam pro Deo substitaerit, caonaaqQe ipeaa finales, potins 
ut logicaB amator qnam theologi«e, amplexos sit. Neqne hiec eo dicimus, qood 
caosie illjB finales vene non sint, et inquisitione admodom dignie in specnlationibiis 
metaphjsicA, sed quia dum in physicarum causarum possessiones excarmnt et 
irnionty misere earn provinciam depopalantur et vastant." — De Aug. Seiemi. lib. 
iii. cap. 4. 

Note C C, (fonnerly B B,) p. 345.— Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 6.) 

Among the earliest opponents of Descartes' doctrine concerning f*inal Cau$t», 
was Gassendi ; a circumstance which I remark with peculiar pleasure, as he has 
been so unjustly represented by Cudworth and others, as a partisan, not only of 
the physical, but of the atheistical opinions of the Epicureau school. For this 
charge I do not see that they had the slightest pretence to urge, but that, in com- 
mon with Bacon, he juHtly considered the physical theories of Epicurus and Demo* 
critus as more analogous to the experimental inquiries of the modems, than the 
logical subtiltics of Aristotle and of the schoolmen. The following passage is 
transcribed in Gassendi's own words, from his Objectiont to the MeditaUona of 
Descartes: — 

" Quod sntem k phytica eonsideratione rejicis ttsum causarum ftnaHum, alii 
fortassis occasione potuisses recte fncere : at de Deo cum agitur ?erendum profectd, 
ne prsecipuum argumentum rejicias, quo dirina sapientia, providentia, potentia, 
atque aded existcntia, lumine naturre stabiliri potest. Quippe ut mundum univer- 
sum, ut coelum et alias ejus et prfecipuas partes pncteream, undenam, aut quo- 
modo melius argumcntaro valcaa, qnam ex iisu partium in plantis, in animalibus, 
in hominibua, in te ipBO (aut corporo tuo) qui siuiilitudinem Dei geris ? Videmus 
profectf^ magnos quosque viros ex Rpeculationo anatomica corporiH humani non 
assurgore modo ad Dei notitiam, Rcd liymnum quoque ipfli canere, qu^ omnes 
partes ita conformaverit, collocaveritquo ad usus, ut sit omnino propter solertiam 
atque providentiam inconiparabilem commendandus." — Ohjectione^ Quinicr in Me- 
dilationem IV. De Vera et Faho. 

I do not know if it has hitherto l)een remarkc<l, that Gassendi is one of the first 
modern writers by whom the following maxim, so often repeated by later physio- 
logists, was diHtinctly stated : " Licet ex conformatione partium corporis hvmani, 
conjectures desumere ad functiones mere naturales.^ It was from a precipitate 
application of this maxim, that he was led to conchide, that man was originally 
destined to feed on vegetables alone : a proposition which gave occasion to several 
memoirs by Dr. Wallis and Dr. Tyson, in the Philosophical Trantcu^ions of the 
Rayed Society of London. 

Note D D, (formerly CC,) p. 357. — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 6.) 

The theories of Hume, of Paley, and of Godwin, how differently soever they 
may have figured in the imaginations of their authors, are all equally liable to the 
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fundamental objections stated in the text. The same objections are applicable to 
the generoos and captirating, but not always unexceptionable morality inculcated 
in the writings of Dr. Hutcheson. — The system, indeed, of this last philosopher, 
may be justly regarded as the parent stock on which the speculations of the others 
have been successively grafted. 

Mr. Hume entered on his Inquiries concerning Morals at a period when Dr. 
Hutcheson *8 literary name was unrivalled in Scotland. The abstract principles on 
which his doctrines are founded, differ widely from those of his predecessor, and 
are unfolded with far greater ingenuity, precision, and elegance. In various in- 
stances, however, he treads very closely in Dr. Hutcheson *s footsteps ; and in the 
final result of his reasonings, he coincides with him exactly. According to both 
writers, a regard to general expediency affords the only universal canon for the 
regulation of our conduct. 

It is a curious circumstance in the history of Ethics, that the same practical rule of 
life, to which Dr. Hutcheson was so naturally and directly led by his cardinal virtue 
of disinterested benevolence, has been inferred by Dr. Paley from a theory which 
resolves moral obligation entirely into prudential calculations of individual advantage. 
For the very circuitous, and (in my opinion) very illogical argument whereby he has 
attempted to connect his conclusion with his premises, I must refer to his work.* 

The political justice of Mr. Godwin is but a new name for the principle of general 
expediency or utility. " The term jusiicCy^ he observes, " may be assumed as a 
general appellation for all moral duty. — That this appellation," he continues, " is 
pufficlently expressive of the subject, will appear, if we consider for a moment, 
mercy, gratitude, temperance, or any of those duties which, in looser speaking, are 
contradistinguished from justice. Why should I pardon this criminal, remunerate 
this favour, abstain from this indulgence ? If it partake of the nature of morality, 
it must be either right or wrong, just or unjust. It must tend to the benefit of the 
individual, either without entrenching upon, or with actual advantage to the mass 
of individuals. Either way, it benefits the whole, because individuals are parts of 
the whole. Therefore, to do it is just, and to forbear it is unjust. If justice have any 
meaning, it is just that I should contribute everything in my power to the benefit 
of the whole." — Political Justice^ vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 

It is manifest that, in the foregoing extract, the duty of justice is supposed to 
coincide exactly as a rule of conduct with the affection of benevolence ; whereas, 
according to the common use of wonls, justice means that particular branch of 
virtue which leads us to respect the rights of others ; a branch of virtue remarkably 
distinguished from all others by this, that the observance of it may bo extorted by 
force ; the violation of it exposing the offender to resentment, to indignation, and 
to punishment. In Mr. Godwin's language, the y,' ord just ice must either be under- 
stood to be synonymous with general benevolence, or — assuming the existence of 
snch an affection — to express the moral fiiness of yielding, upon all occasions, to 

» Principla ctf Moral and PoUtical Philo- tion of CivU Society. (London, 1790.) The 

9ophp, book U. chaps. L — ri. objectiona to it there ttated appear to me 

The theory of Dr. Palej has been yery ablj quite onanBwerable, and they |)o«sen the addl- 

myt^wnin^ by Mf. Oitbome, in a treatise en- tional merit of being urged with all the defer- 

tiUed. The Principles qf Moral Philotophy ence so justly due to Dr. Paley *• characier and 

invettigalsd, and bri^y applied to the ConstUu- talents. 
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its fraggMtioni. " It itjusi,^ tmrt Mr. Godwin, " that I slmrid eautnbm^ tfmj- 
tbing in mr power to the benefit of the whole. Mt bene&etor oogkt to be cfltoCBtd, 
not becaose he beitowed a benefit apoo me, bat became he bestowed it opflB a 
hmnan bein^. Hia de«ert will be in exact proportion to the degree ia wUdi ^ 
human being wan worthy of the distinction conferred. Thos, eTery Tiew of ikit 
rabject brings ns back to the consideration of my neighboar*8 moral worth, and hii 
importance to the general weal, as the only standard to determine the treatment to 
which he is entitled. Gratitude, therefore, a principle which has lo often been dw 
theme of the moralist and the poet, is no part either of jutiice or Tirtiie.** — ^Ibid. 
p. 84. The wonis/u#f and justice can, in these sentences, mean nothing <Ustinct 
from morally^ or reasonable ; so that the import of the doctrine amoonta merely 
to the following proposition, That it is reasonable or right that the private bene- 
volent affections shoald, apon all occasions, yield to the more comprdienaive \ — 
which is precisely the system of Hutcheson disguised an<kr a different and nndi 
more exceptionable phraseology. 

This abuse of words is not without its effect in concealing from careless readen 
the fallaciousoess of some of the author's subsequent aigmnents ; for altho>figh dw 
idea he professes to convey by the term juftkt^ be essentially different firom thtt 
commonly annexed to it, yet he scruples not to avail himself, for his own p ur p ose, 
of the received maxims which apply to it in its ordinary acceptation. In discuss- 
ing, for example, the validity of promises, he reasons thus : " I have promised to 
do something just and right. This, certainly, I ought to perform. Why ? Not 
because I promised it, but because justice prescribes it. I have promised to bestow 
a sum of money upon some good and respectable purpose. In the interval between 
the promise and my fulfilling it, a greater and nobler purpose offers itself, which 
calls with an imperious voice for my co-operation. ^Vhich ought I to prefer? That 
which best deserves my preference. A promise can make no alteration in the case. 
I ought to be pui<led by the intrinsic merit of the objects, and not by any external 
nn<l foreign conni(l<rati(in. No enpapements of mine can change their intrinsic 
claims. If every Rhillinp of our property, every hour of our time, and every 
faruUy of our mind, Imve already received their destination from the principles <rf 
immutable justice, promises have no department Icfl upon which for them to decide. 
Justire, it api>earH, therefore, ought to be done, whether we have promised it or 
not/'—Ibid. p. 151. 

It is quite evident, that, in this passage, the paramount supremacy indisputably 
belonging to justice in its usual and legitimate sense, is ascribed to it when em- 
ployed as synonymous with benei'olence ; and of consequence, that the tendency of 
the new systeni, instead of extending the province of justice, properly so caUed, is 
to set its authority entirely aside, wherever it interferes with views of utility. 
In tills resjM'ct, it exhil»it8 a complete contrast to all the maxims hitherto recog- 
nised among moralists. The rules of justice are happily compared by Mr. Smith 
to tlie strict and indispensable rules of grammar; those of benevolence to the more 
loose and general descriptions of what constitutes the sublime and beautiful in 
writing that we meet \n ith in the works of critics. According to Mr. Godwin, the 
reverse of this comparison is agreeable to truth ; while, at the same time, by a 
dexterous change in the meaning of terms, he assumes the appearance of combating 
for the verv cause which he labours to betray. 
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Of the Utitade with which the word jtisUee had heen previouslj ased by manj 
ethical writeiB, a copious and choice coUectioii of instances may be found in the 
learned and philosophical notes subjoined by Dr. Parr to his Spital Sermon. 
(London, 1801.) " By none of the ancient philosophers, however," as he has well 
obseryed, " is justice set in opponiion to any other social duty ; nor did they em- 
ploy the colossal weight of the term in crushing the other moral excellencies which 
were equally considered as pillars in the temple of virtue." — Pp. 28-31.^ 



NoTB E E, (formerly D D,) p. 357 — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 6.) 

As the main purpose of this section is to combat the logical doctrine which 
would exclude the investigation of Final Causes from natural philosophy, I have 
not thought it necessary to take notice of the sceptical objections to the theological 
inferences commonly deduced from it. The consideration of these properly belongs 
to some inquiries which I destine for the subject of a separate Essay, On one of 
them alone I shall offer at present a few brief remarks, on account of the peculiar 
stress laid upon it in Mr. Hume's Posthunums Dialogues* 

** When two species of objects," says Philo, " have always been observed to be 
conjoined together, I can infers by custom, the existence of one wherever I see the 
existence of the other : and this I call an argument from experience. But how 
this argument can have place, where the olyects, as in the present case, are single, 
individual, without parallel, or specific resemblance, may be difhcult to explain. 
And will any man tell me, with a serious countenance, that an orderly universe 
must arise from some thought and art, like the human, because we have experience 
of it? To ascertain this reasoning, it were requisite that we had experience of the 
origin of worlds ; and it is not sufficient, surely, that we have seen ships and cities 
arise from human art and contrivance. Can you pretend to shew any similarity 
between the fabric of a house, and the generation of the universe ? Have you 
ever seen Nature in any such situation as resembles the first arrangements of the 
elements ? Have worlds ever been formed under your eye ; and have you had 
leisure to observe the whole progress of the phenomenon, from the first appearance 
of order to its final consummation ? If you have, then cite your experience, and 
deliver your theory.** 

This celebrated argument appears to me to bo little more than an amplification 
of that which Xenophon puts into the mouth of Aristodemns, in his conversation 
with Socrates concerning the existence of the Deity. " I behold,*' says he, " none 
of those governors of the world whom you speak of; whereas here I see artists 
actually employed in the execution of their respective works." The reply of 
Socrates, too, is in substance the same with what has been since retorted on Philo, 
by some of Mr. Hume's opponents. " Neither, yet, Aristodemns, secst thou thy 
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9f*a\, mbich, however, mott amninpdlj gorenit tbr bodj: — Altlioagh it duij veil 
§etm, In' thy numoer of tjdking, that it is cltatiee and not reason which gDven» 
thee/ — [ JfemoroiflMi, lib. i. c. iv.] 

MliateTer additional plausibilitj Philo maj bare lent to the argument of Am- 
to<k'miiB, is derired from the autboritT of that much abused maxim of the iudoctiTt 
logic, that " all our knowledge it entirely deriTed from experience." It ia conooi 
that Socrates should bare touched with such precision on one of tbe most impott- 
ant exceptions with which this maxim must be received. Our knowledge of oar 
own existence as sentient and intelligent beings, is (as I formerly endeavoured to 
sltew} not an inference from experience, but a fundamental law of human belief. 
All that exiterience can teach me of my internal frame, amounts to a knowledge of 
tbe various mental operations whereof I am conscious ; but what light does experi< 
en(^ throw on the origin of my notions of Personality and Identity ? Is it from 
havint; observed a constant conjunction between sensations and sentient beings ; 
thoughts and thinking beings; volitions ami active beings; that I infer the exist- 
ence of that individual and permanent miW, to which all the phenf»nena of my 
consciousness belong ? Our conviction that other men are, like ourselves, possessed 
of thought and reason ; together with all the judgmeuts we pronounce on their in- 
tellectual and moral characters, cannot (as is still more evident) be resolved into 
an experimental perception of the conjunction of different objects or erenta. They 
are inferences of design from its sensible effects, exactly analogons to thoae which, 
in the instance of the universe, Philo would reject as illusions of the fancy.' 

But leaving for future consideration those al>stract topics, let us, for a moment, 
altend to the scope and amount of Philo's reasoning. To those who examine it 
with attention it must appear obvious, that, if it proves anything, it leads to this 
general conclusion, That it would be perfectly impossible for the Deity, if he did 
exist, to exliiliit to Man any satinfactor}* cndence of design by the order and per- 
fection of his worlcH. That everktliing wo see is consistent with the supposition of 
its k'iiig i>roduce«l by an intelligent author, Philo hiniKelf has explicitly acknow- 
]e«lged in thcRo remarkable words : '* Supposing there were a (tod, who did n(»t 
diw^ovtr himself immediately to our senses; would it be possible for him to g}\e 
stronger proofs of his existence, than what ap];)ear on the whole face of nature? 
AVhat, iiideetl, could such a I>ivine Being do, but copy the present economy of 
things; — render many of liis artifices so plain, that no stupidity ctmld mistake 
them ; — afford glimpses of still greater artifices, which demonstrate his prodigious 
sui»eriority above our narrow apprehensiuns ; — and conceal altogether a great many 
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from such imperfect creatures ?** The sceptical reasonings of Philu, therefore, do 
not, like those of the ancient Epicureans, hinge, in the least, on alleged disorders 
and imperfections in the universe, but entirely on the impossibility, in a case to 
which experience furnishes nothing parallel or analogous, of rendering intelligence 
and design manifest to our faculties by their sensible effects. In thus shilling his 
ground from that occupied by his predecessors, Philo seems to me to have aban- 
doned the only post from which it was of much importance for his adversaries to 
dislodge him. The logical subtilties, formerly quoted about experience and belief, 
(even supposing them to remain unanswered,) are but little calculated to shake 
the authority of principles, on which we are every moment forced to judge and to 
act, by the exigencies of life. For this change in the tactics of modem sceptics, we 
are evidently, in a great measure, if not wholly, indebted to the lustre thrown on 
the order of nature, by the physical researches of the two last centuries. 

Another concession extorted from Philo by the discoveries of modem science is 
still more important. I need not point out its coincidence with some remarks iu 
the first part of this section, on the unconscious deference often paid to final causes 
by those inquirers who reject them in theory ; — a coincidence which had totally 
escaped my recollection when these remarks were written. I quote it here, chiefly 
as a pleasing and encouraging confirmation of the memorable prediction with 
which Newton concludes his Optical Queries ; that " if Natural Fhilotophy^ in 
all its parts, by pursuing the inductive method, shall at length be perfected, the 
bounds of Moral PhVosophy will be enlarged also." 

" A purpose, an intention, a design," says Philo, " strikes everywhere the most 
careless, the most stupid thinker, and no man can be so hardened in absurd 
systems, as at all times to reject it. That Nature does notJiing in ratn, is a 
maxim established in all the schools, merely from the contemplation of the works 
of Nature, without any religious purpose ; and from a firm conviction of its tiuth, 
an anatomist, who had observed a new organ or canal, would never be satibfied 
till he had also discovered its use and intention. One great foundation of the 
CoFKBMiGAM system is the maxim. That Nature acts by tlie simplest me hods, and 
chooses the most proper means to any end; and astronomers oflen, without thinking 
of it, lay this strong foundation of piety and religion. The same thing is observable 
in other parts of philosophy : And thus all the Kciences lead us almost insensibly 
to acknowledge a first intelligent author ; and their authority is oflen so much the 
greater, as they do not directly profess that intention." 
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Article I. — (See p. 124.) — JReasoning and Deductive Evidence. (§ 3.) 

The following article relates entirelj to the question — *' How far it is true, that 
all mathematical evidence is resolrable into identical propositions?" The dis- 
cnasion may, in one point of view, be regarded as chiefly yerbal ; but that it is not^ 
on that account, of so trifling importance as might at first be imagined, appears from 
the humiliating inference to which it has been supposed to lead concerning the 
narrow limits of human knowledge. " Put the question,'* says Diderot, " to any 
candid mathematician, and he will acknowledge, that all mathematical propositions 
are merely identical ; and that the numberless volumes written (for example) on 
the circle, only repeat over in a hundred thousand forms, that it is a figure in which 
all the straight lines dra^n from the centre to the circumference are equal. The 
wheUe amount of our hnowUdge^ therefore^ is next to nothing." That Didorot has, 
in this very paradoxical conclusion, stated his own real opinion, will not be easily 
believed by those who reflect on his extensive acquaintance ynih mathematical and 
physical science ; but I have little doubt, that he has expressed the amount of the 
doctrine in question, agreeably to the interpretation put on it, by the great migority 
of readers. 

As the view of this subject which I have taken in the text has not been thought 
■atisfactoiy by my friend M. Prevost, I have thought it a duty, both to him and to 
myself^ to annex to the foregoing pages, in his own words, the remarks subjoined 
to the excellent and faithful translation with which he has honoured this part of 
my work, in the Bxbliotk^que Brikmnique. Among these remarks, there is 
■carcely a proposition to which I do not give my complete assent The only differ- 
ence between us turns on the propriety of the language in which some of them are 
expressed ; and on this point it is not surprising, if our judgments should be some- 
what biassed by the phraseology to wliich we have been accustomed in our earlier 
years. The few sentences to which I am inclined to object, I have distinguished 
from the rest, by printing them in small capitals. — Such explanations of my own 
argument as appear to be necessary, I have thrown into the form of notes, at the 
foot of the page. 

In the course of M. Prevost's observations on the point in question, he has intro- 
duced various original and happy illustrations of the important distinction between 
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conditional And abtoluU trnths ; — * subject oo which I hare the pleasure to find 
that all our views coincide exactly. 

" A la fin de I'article que Ton rient de lire,* Tingenieux aatenr renToie k ot qaH 
a dit au commencement. II pense j avoir suffisamment prooT^ que FeTideooe 
particuliere qui accompagne le raisonnement mathematique ne pent pas se r^aoodn 
dans la perception de I'identite. Recourons done k cette preuTe. £Ue se troave 
conaistcr toute entiere en refutation. 

"I. I/auteur commence par remarquer, que quelques persoimes foodent ropimoo 
qu'il rejette sur celle qui prend les axiomes pour premiers prindpes. Et oomme il 
a combattu celle-ci, il en conclut que sa consequence doit etre iausse. Un tel 
argument a en effet beaucoup de force pour ceux qui sont partis d'one certaioe 
theorie hut les axiomes poor en conclure Tassertion contestee ; mais il n*en a point 
pour les autres. Le redacteur de cet article se range parmi ces demiers. II a dit 
et il pense encore, que le matbematicien avance de supposition en supposition ; que 
c*e8t en retournant sapensce sous di verses formes, qu*il arrive k d*utile8 r^sultatt; 

QUE c'esT la RBCO5X0iaSANCB DE QCELQUE IDEHTITB QUI AUTOKIBK CHACDXK DI 

BBS coNCLC:»ioxs ; et toutefuis il a dit et il persiste k croire, que les axiomes m§f 
thcmatiques ne font que tenir la place ou de definitions ou de th^oremes ; et que 
les definitions sont les seuls pnncipes des sciences de la nature de la gerai^trie. 
Voici ses propres expressions.* ' J 'observe que de bonnes definitions initiales sont 
les seuls pnncipes rigoureusement suffiiuuis dans les sciences de raisonoement por. 
.... Cest dans les definitions que sont veritablement contenues les hypotheses 

dont ces sciences partent On pourroit concevoir (toi^oors dans ces 

memes sciences,) que les pnncipes fussent si nettement poses, que Ton n*y trouvat 
autre chose que de l>onnc8 definitions. De ces definitions rctoumees, resnlte- 
roient toutes les propositiuns subsequentes. Lkm divbbmes pboprietes du cebclx 

QUE 8<»NT-ELLE8 AUTRE CII08R, QUE DIVEKAES PACES DE LA PROPOSITIOX QUI DE- 

piNiT CETFE couRBE? — Cent donc I'imperfcction (pcnt-c'tre inevitable) de nos con- 
ceptioiiH, qui a engage a faire entrcr les axiomes pour quclque cbosc dans les 
prinripes dea sciences de rai.'<(»mieraent pur. Et ils y font un double office. Les 
UHB remplacent des definitions. Lc8 autres rcniplaeent dcs pn>position8 suscepti- 
bles d'etre d«'mrtiitrees.' 

" II est manifcHte que celui qui a tonu do tout temps ce langage n'a pas fonde 
sou opinion, vraie ou fauhse, relativemcnt h Tevidence matbematique, sur une 
opinion fauHMe relativemeut aux axiomes ; ou du luoins, qu'etant si parfaitement 
d'accord avec Mr. DugaM Stewart en ce qui concerne lea premiers pnncipes des 
inatliematiqucN, ce n'cst point doIi\ que derive Tapparente disconlance de ses 
ex])resKioiiH ct de cellos de son anu, sur ce qui concenie Ic principe de I'evidence 
uiatli«'rnati«juo dans la (Kdiutiun d«'nion»t native. D^-s lors il est evident que ce 
pM'iiiier ari^inneiit de I'autenr roste jxair lui comme nul. 

" II. Passoim au so<.<in<l. ("elui-ci est encore puremcnt negatifct personnel. 
II s'adresKe a «:eux qui drriveut, d'un principe propre a la geometric, I'assertiun 
que I'autenr comliat. De «e que l\'galit«' en gi'oujetric se denumtre piir la con- 
gnK'ii< e, ces pliilofiophcs sc pn-ssent do couchirf, quo, dans toutes les matli«'ina- 

' Chap. il. Mct 3, art. ii. of this Tolume. 

' Etmit fie l'hil'Hop*>ie, t^ni. ii. p. 29, ^ flenCv© chti Paschoud, 1804. 
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tiques, lea TC'riles icpoflent sur ridentite. Ceux done qui D'ont jamais soDg^ k 
donner ud tel appui k I'osHerlion contestee ne peuvent absolnmeDt pas se rendre h 
Pattaquc dirig^ contre cet appui. II est probable qu'un tr^s-grand nombre de 
partisans du priucipe de l'idcntit6, considere commc base de la demonstration, se 
trouvcnt (comme le redactcur pent ici le dire de lui-rnvme) tout & fait Strangers H 
la mani^re de raisonner quo Tauteur refute ; et n'ont point form6 leur opinion rela- 
tivement h. I'evidence mathematique d'apres la congruence {rielle ou potentielle) de 
deux espaces. C'est ce que le redacteur affirme ici, qnant & lui, de la maniere la 
plus positive ; et deli resulte que I'argument personnel/ dirige contre ceux qui 
ont ^t4 mcn^s d*une de ces opinions & Tautre, ne I'atteint point. 

" II est un peu plus difficile de prouver cette affirmation, que quand il etoit 
question des axiomes, parce que ceux-ci ne peuvcnt pas manquer de s'offrir aux 
recbercbes du logicien, au lieu qu'il n*est pas appele & prcvoir Tapplication incon- 
sideree du principe de superposition k toute espece de demonstration. Si cepen- 
dant il fait voir que son opinion sur la demonstration derive de principes nniversels 
et tout difierens dc celui qu'on a en vue, il aura fait, je pense, tout ce qu'il est 
possible d*attendre de lui. 

" Qu'il soit main tenant permis au redacteur de quitter la tierce personne, et pour 
^viter quelques longueurs et quelques expressions indirectes, d'etablir nettement 
■on opinion et la marcbe qu'il a tenue en Texposant. 

'* Df^s les premieres pages de ma Logique, je pars de la distinction k faire entre 
les deux genres de verite ; la canditionnelle et Paheolue. Puis j*^joute : 

" Le MOTEM unique, par LEQUEL MOUB COMNOISSONS 81 U5E PBOPOSmON OON- 
DITIOMHELLE EST VHAIE, OU LE CARACTEBE D'UME TELLE VERITE, EST L'lDEKTrTB 
BIEN ETABLIE ENTKE LR PRINCIPE ET LA CONSEQUENCE. CeTTE IDENTITE k'BST PAS 
COMPLETE 8AN8 DOUTE ; MAIS ELLE EST TELLE A QUELQUE EOARD, QUE LA CONSE- 
QUENCE DOIT ETRE TOUTE ENTIERE COMPRISE DANS LE PRINCIPE.'' ' 

" Traifant onsuite des sciences selon leur genre, j'appelle sciences de raisonnt' 
meat pur cellcs qui ne s'occupent que de la verite conditionnelle. Je cberche, 
d'une maniere generale et abstraite, les caractt^res de ces sciences. J 'en fais en- 
suite ^application aux matberaatiques dans les deux branches qn'elles compren- 
nent ; et c'est par cette voie, que je me tronve avoir determine la nature de la d^ 
monstration. J'ai soin du reste de faire rcmarquer que la nature du raisonnement 
pnr, on proprement dit, ne depend nullement du sujet, et qu'il n'est propre aux 
mathematiqnes qu*en ce sens que ces demieres 8*occup«'nt de raisonnement d*iine 
manidre exclusive et n'y melent point des propositions de verity absolue, comme 
font les sciences defait et d'erpirienee. En voilft asscz je crois, pour faire voir 
que ce n*est pas tem6rairemcnt que j'affirme n'avoir en aucunc fa90u conyu la 



1 Adbominem. 

* E$»aiM de Pkilosophie, torn. ii. p. 2. " Le 
leetenr fqidtable Toudnt bien se rappiler que 
I'oaTii^, dont ce paaHt|{e est tire, n'est que 
resqniape d*iin conn fort ftendu, daos leqocl se 
troiiTeDt dereloppi^ pio' des exemplee et de 
tonle manidre, lee simples 6noncte du texte. 
A petne eet-U n^cesnaire de dire ici en explica- 
tion c« que J'entends |iar I'ldentitd lOiHpIHe on 



non compute entre le principe et saconsdqnenoe. 
8i Je conclns, par exemple, da genre ft I'espCce, 
il 7 a identity incomplfite ; comme lorKin'ayant 
prouTfi une rCritfi de tout polygone, Je I'affirme 
du triangle en particnlier. n y a identity com- 
plHe dans une Equation. Et on entend bien 
que lldentitfi dont il s'agit est celle de la quan- 
tity (du nombre des anit6» et non de tonte antra. 
Ces deux exemplee me semblent suAre poar 
pr^Tcnir toute ^uiToque." 
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Berfift «i 1744. 4k tSirrMi. <: 

e^wtr^ r'^^ctarjft '^-» jr« &• JuK^'tes.}* wlfff* 

4kmt H #4911 - AwoHuEt. d»-tl ^(le tMfcs ks 
qmM fmm^.tit Hn n. f/ rimm s^f» ym k iejrmm^ « ^ «, fl ae • 
4^pB! dk»l«« pM <ia naMa«emeaii; qpa ccai^hTi i ecs fowl a i w 
tao* ^ tt^ne aatsre.' Je prie r*zAear ie ccoe cl^ectKw de roaloir 
«a taataat m ]e aetH 4n n^iC pa« nibeae i wm. tr\wwwiitm profve ci 
CcruiiKtteftt vm pa* dm 

doae €• wxfjpiti qoe t/jote profrjstiaii eit reprcanAee par m «=«, 
t<«t ptM$ nfAi de iD^rxb« ftatcr*'.' 

** (/oaat i la Iftttre e^iSrht, certaiaeaknit die diiRre de la iw < liiffif r qvaot tax 
mf^nm tjcnu : tffwtut aoan lea phM ezagma partuaas do piiDci|> c de I'identita ae 
tntrrmt pm qwt Vtipumum tkmx fim* demx nt aoit difirrentfe de FcKpiwioB 
qmUre. Daat Ton et I autre caa le lagne dblere, le ams qoe Too a en Toe est le 

" IV. !>;« oWrratioim preoMkntes oot poor bat de proaTvr que daat les pro- 
rJAi-n de ninfmutiv^TiX <^proc^ea que let matbemaliqnes ofirent degages de toot 
m^Ianfr^,; on fi/<Jtjit l^-fi coDi^{0€'ncefl en s sppajaDt confttamiDeDt sur le ranciFE 
vwf.Tkrrtr. Jti rloiA dire un mot maintenaot de la raison poor laqoeUe je crois 
nAf;esMiire d'etaliUr ii^>lideinent ce principe et de la mettre an-dessns de toate attaqne. 
(UsiUi raifton e«t, qif^ Tinftant ou on le penl de Tne, on court risque de confondre 
deux genres de yf^nien, que noun savonfl tons quil iaut distinguer. Ce qu^il im- 
p'ifte dc prevenir, c'eiit If. pawiage inaper^u du relatif k I'absolu ; c'est une concla* 
fiion TJcieuii^, d^'diiite regulierement d'une hvpothese, et tcmerairement appliquee i 
ce qui cut independant de cette hvpothese. Ce sophiflme, qui paroit grossier, a 
nf'anmoinii <'te coioniis plus d'une foifl et le serai dans quelques Occaaions d^p- 



S 
qoe 



' Tliiit the wcTdpoMnr tfrp U a fli(uniti«etx- 
|»reMlon, when Afiplicd to a prucoM of reanoning, 
cannot }>o rHffput«<i ; ami the nanjc remark may 
hn flxtcnilfd to the word f/rop<ttUion, and to 
alm'Mt every oih^r term employed in discuMions 
connn<,t«!d with the Human Mind. It maybe 
doiihtcd, hoHCTir. whct))#.r It can \>e correctly 
a-*<*ri«v|, thfit «* »tfp 0/ rrofoniig differs in no 
r<»»"f»nct from a projnniitii>n. In our lan(;uagc, 
at Ira»<t, Uiij word iirp projHjrJy denotcn, not a 
propr.ditlon. but thn IrantUion t^iancw proponi- 
llon from other* alroruly l(nown. ThuB, when I 
•H.v, "the urea of a triangle, baring the circum- 



ference of a circle f«>r its base, and the nuliaa for 
itii aliituJe, \% greater than the area of any poly- 
gon invribed in the circle," I enunciate a pro- 
jtfttitutu. When I »ay, that " the area of the 
Murie triangle is Um than that of any circum- 
K rilied i»«»lygon." I enunciate another f/rojtuti- 
tion. But when I in/rr frr^va tbe?e two prpp*v 
►itions, that the arui^ of the triangle and drcle 
arc Visual, I obtain po«<»c«wion of a new truth 
distinct from either ; nor is it C'i5y to imagine a 
more ni^ificant metaphor for exprt•^«^in;J this 
acquisition than to My, that I hr.vc advanced or 
gained a $Up In the -ludy <»f geometry. 
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trices, par ceaz qui n'auront pas pleinement analyse le travail du raisonne- 
ment. 

** Tout se reduit, sans doute, en fait de raisonnement, i reconnoitre que la conse- 
quence est bien deduite du principe. Mais quel est le caract^re auquol on recon- 
noitre que cette deduction a 6te bien faite ? C'est ce que ne disent pas ceux qui 
rejettent le caract^re de Tidentit^. £t j'avoue que je ne con9ois pas quel autre on 
pourroit tenter d^ substituer. Celui-la est siiiplb et clair.^ On pout, 4 chaque 
proposition, s^arreter pour voir si elle n*est que le developpement d'une prec6dente; 
et si, par inadvertence on sort du genre, en melant des faits aux hypotheses, on est 
remen^ forc^ment 4 celles-ci. 

** Si Jean Bemouilli et Leibnitz avoient reconnu leurs hypoth^s aussi nette- 
ment qu'Euler les reconnut plus tard, ils n'auroient pas ^tS divis^s d'opinion sur 
la .nature des logarithmes des nombres negatifs et imaginaires. Si Huyghens 
n'avoit vu, dans le travail du mathematicien, que le retoumement de ses propres 
hypotheses il ne se seroit pas servi peut-etre de Texpression que repporte Leibnitz. 
Ce dernier lui ayant montre, qu'une quantite melee d'imaginaires pouvoit etre con- 
vertie en quantity reelle, * Huyghens, dit. Leibnitz, trouva cela si admirable, qu*il 
me r^poodit qu'il y a 14-dedans quelque chose qui nous est incomprehensible/ " ' 

" Je connois un professeur de logique, qui a coutume, dans ses cours, d'embarr- 
asser k dessein ses ei^ves par des questions relatives aux rapports des quantites 
negatives et positives. Si un paradoxe les arrete, ils se tiennent pour avertis, 
qu'il ne pent y avoir dans les consequences, que ce qui est implicitement contenu 
dans le principe ; et ils se donnent le soin de bien affermir celui-ci, je veux dire, de 
le r^dnire k des termes parfaitement clairs ; apres quoi, il ne leur en coiite point de 
lever les difficult^s. Mais si I'on n'est pas bien preoccupe de cette verite fonda- 
mentale, on ne sanra k quoi imputer I'anomalie, ou Tapparente contradiction, des 
consequences. 

"Personne n'admire plus sinc^rement que je ne fais le genie de Jaques Bemouilli, 
qu*il a si heureusement applique k la theorie des Probabilites ; et je ne fais cer- 
tainement aucune injure k sa memoire, en le produisant comme un exemple de la 
lacilite avec laquelle le mathematicien, seduit par ses belles decouvertcs, oublie un 
instant quel est le genre de verite qui lui est propre. J'ai en vue la demi^re re- 
flection de son Art de Conjecturer. D'une formule (tr^s-belle sans doute et tr^s- 
ing^enieuse) par laquelle ce profond penseur a apprecie la probabilite d*approcher 
du rapport des causes en multipliant les effets ; tout-4-coup il conclut k la regula- 
rite des lois que gouvement Tunivers.* 

** On ne me reprochera pas d'avoir tire mes exemples des ecrits de quelques 
raisonneurs mediocres ; et Ton voudra bien croire, que si j^avois voulu puiser k de 
tellea sources, j'aurais eu beaucoup de facilite k multiplier mes citations. 



1 Would it not b« utill timpler and dearer to 
eaation mathematicians against ever lotdng sight 
of the dbtinction between absolute and hypo- 
thetical truths ? 

< Ldbnitii Optra, [Duten^i,] torn. iii. p. 372. 
Jjettre & V^rignon. 

* Und« tandem hoc singolare sequl ridctur, 
quod si erentuum omnium ohserrationes per 
tntam aetemitaiem continuiurantnr rprobabili< 



tate ultima in perfectam certitudinem abeunte), 
omnia in mundo certis rationibus et constant! 
vicirisitudiais lege oontingere deprebenderentar ; 
adoo ut, etiam in maxime casualibus atque for- 
tuitis, quandam quasi necessitatem, et, at sic di- 
cnm, fatalitatem agnoscere teneamur; quam 
ucscio annon Plato intendere Toluerit, suo de 
uniTMvali rcrum apocatastasi dogmate, etc 
An. CoftJ. p. 4, line. 
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*' Je pense done enfio, qa*iJ &at qoe celai qui tntFaille d*n8 le« acieiices da 
raisoDDemeot pur soit bien areiti, quil ne fait autre chose que retoamer ses hrpo- 
theses, et que c*est Uk le seul moyeo de pi^yenir des eireara asses dangereoset, 
^opinion que je eoutiens n'est done point simplement one sliaire de speculatioii, 
dont il me seroit ai«e de iaire le sacrifice *, c'est one regie pratique qui doit senrir 
de base k U partie de la logique qui s'occnpe de cette espece de verite. 

" V. Je dirai maintenant pourquoi, attacbb coxice jb lk sun, au rsnrcira db 
L'iDEimTE, je crois nesnmoint pouvoir esperer de ne diflerer qa*cn apparence de 
I'excellent philosophe qui rejette ce principe. C'est paxce qoe noas pensons Tim 
et I'autre que Ics definitions sont les vrai principes des mathematiqiies, et que toot 
le reste en derive. C'est lk sans doute Tobjet principaL £t je m'assiire, que qoand 
ce philoeophe yiendra k discuter (avec plus de detail que son siget ne I'appeioit 4 
le faire) le rrai caracterc de la bonne deduction, il finira par admettze, sinon les 
memes expressions, dn moins au fond le nidme principe que j'emploie. 

" Je vuis en efiet, et par son ouvrago et par sa correspondance, que oe sont les 
expressions sur-tout qu'il censure ; et quant 4 ce point li, je serai tr^s-dispose k j 
apporter les cbangemens qn'il voudra bien lui-meme me suggerer, poorra tootefois 
qu'elles rendent correctement ma pensee. 

" Ainsi apres lui avoir expose, dans une lettre, roes idees au si\jet da principe 
dldentite, j'ajoutois : ' Tout cela revient k dire, que la consequence est contenoe 
tontc entiere dans le principe. Ne pourroiton pas donner k toutes les propositioiis 
matheroatiques cette toumure: Dire telle cA<Me, c'esf dire telle autre ekoeef Mr. 
Dogidd Stewart me repond la-dessus : Je suis pariaitement d*accord aTec toos, 
quant k Tesprit et k la substance de votre remarque. Celui qui admet la definition 
ou Vh-ypoUihte ne peut pas nier ses diversvs consequences logiqnes, poarm qall 
soit eti etat de comprendrc chaque pas de la marche par laquelle le principe et les 
conHoquenccH sent lies ensemble. Je nc suis pas sur toutefois que, pour le gros 
des lecteiiffl, vous ne present lex pas cette proposition d'une roaniere trop concise et 
trop figuree, qiiund vouh dites que la consequence est contenut dans le principe, ou 
qu'affirmer Tun c'est aiBrmcr Tautrc. Tout an moins je pense qu'il y a lieu de 
craindre que ccs expressions ne siiggerent dc fausses idees k ceux que ne prendront 
pas garde au sens precis rpie vous donncz aux mots que vous employes.' Je suis 
done tout pret a reinplacer lo luot continue par un equivalent. Mais ce mot me 
semble pris ici duns im sons faiuilier aux logicicns ; car c'est precisement ainsi 
quo I'on dit communcinent (|ue I'evpecc est comprise dans le genre .^ 



^ " 8i Ton pcut dire ({uo la notion de trianiclc 
est coinprine dAiui cvlle de |xi]ygone, ou ptjurra 
dire de ccrtaincH I>r(>IHl^itionH Hur lot triangles 
(|u'eUefl mint compriiiefi dans leuni analo^^ues pur 
les pol.vguncH. Hi dtmc on a prouvC*. par oxcm- 
ple, quo daru< lout p*4yi?<ine, le* angles cxtc- 
rieuM wuit 6gaux u qwitrc drniin, < n pourni de 
ce priiK'ipe tinr la coni«(;'|';cnce pour les tri- 
nnglett. Kt cette corif-ctpH.'iice .*einl.lc pouvoir 
ftre dite contenuf d»vn« jt«n priucii>e.'" 

With this romarlt I |M5rfccUy agrco , for ho 
who IcnowN thr ^cnerul theorem i?>in actual p<« 
»eN.'i<'n of all Jin pftjiiv.ulia al^v^ iiuiouiuch 



tha*, after this theorem has been once brought 
t4> light, no other penon can afterwards lay 
claim to any one of the cues a« an original di»- 
covery. After it bad been demonstrated, for 
instance, that in etrri/ rectilineal figure, the 
exterior aii^'lcs are equal to four right an^e^ 
no geometer could well think iif aDnounciug. m 
a new propo-ition. that the same the4»rcui holiii 
with reupcct to every triamjU. Tbe particular 
cafef, therefore, may all be haid, with perfect 
propriety, to >>« cvidaiutd in the general theo- 
rem. I3ut how nidely does tlii» ditler from tbe 
meaning nuncxed (<• the »ame Mord. when il i« 
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" Un autre mot, que releve Mb. Duoald Stewart, est celui dc proposition 
iderUique} II me fait remarquer, que plusieun bons logicicns ont appcle de ce 
nom les propositions qui ne font que repuier le mcme mot aux deux termes (A est 
A) et qu'ils designent ces propositions commc inutiles ct nugatoires. Je renonccrai 
sans discussion, sur Tautorite de ces logiciens, & Texpression que j'ai adoptee, quoi- 
que jc puisse opposer autorito k autorite. Mais je desire conservcr un mot qui 
exprime, de maniere ou d'autre, ma pensee. Couime dit Campbell,^ cettc phrase 
'quatre est quatre,' n'ofire qu'unc proposition inutile et Teritablcmcnt nugatoiro. 
Mais dire ' deux fois deux font quatre,' c'est presenter la meme idee sous deux 
faces ; et un tel travail est, comme on sait, fort utile. Je m'^tois accoutume k 
appeler tmitologiques les premieres, et identiquta los secondiis. Je suis tout pret k 
changer cette habitude, pourvu que I'on me foumisse un mot a substitucr.* 

" Enfin Mr. Dugald Stewart joint & ces critiques une rcmarque, qui fait voir 
qu'un des motifs, pour lesqiiels il s'cst eleve contre le principe didentite, est la 
crainte qu'il n*entraine dans quelques cons^uences fausses ou meme dangcrcuses. 
Yoici comme il s'exprime sur la fin do la lettre, dont je viens d'extraire les obser- 
vations precedentes : " A toutes ces propositions, comme vous les enUndez^ je soua- 
cris sans difficultc. Mais n'est-il pas a craindre qu'elles nc fassent naitre dans Tesprit 
de quelques lecteurs des idees diflerentcs de celles que vous y attachez? £t n*ont- 
elles pas une tendance a donner uu air paradoxal k une doctrine, qui, lors-qu'elle 
est proposec d'une maniere un peu pleino, ne donne aucune prise au doute ou k 
Phesitation ? Quelle etrange consequence a etc tiree de Pusagc de cc mot ideiUlt€f 
par nn philosophe, tel que Diderot ! InUrrogez^ dit il, de8 mathfmaticiens de 
bonne foi^ et il$ vous avoueront que leurs j^roposUions sont touies identifies ; ei que 



nid. tiutt all the propertiea of the circle, whether 
disooTered or undiscovered ^ are containtd in 
Eodid's dellnf tion of that cnrre ? 

1 " Mr. Dugald Stewmrt reproche aaasi quel- 
que pnrt an mot d^idaUiU d'etre empmntfi det 
■eolaetSqueii, vohia oe n'est point U une tache il 
moD avb; ear (comme disoit Lelboiti en pero- 
dia&t an mot de YirgOe u il y a de I'or daui ce 
ftunier. De plus en Anglaii on poorroit peut- 
fitre ae paner de ce mot, en Francais on ne le 
pent paa. Nous partona une langne timide, 
qui iTeflhde dn moindre nMo^smt' 

* Yoyes BiU. BriL p. 32 de ce volume. LU- 
Uni. ToL iTiiL No. 3, Mars 1815. 

• The distioction marked in the above pat- 
sage, between tautological and identical propo- 
iiCifODS, it precise and important ; but the mean- 
ing annexed to the Utter epithet does not 
appear to me agreeable to established use ; ac- 
cording to which, idmliail proporitUms are 
exactly of ttiat dcscripci<m to which the name 
oi tautological is here applied. I have looked 
Inle evoy book of logic within my reach, and 
And th^ language on this subject perfectly 
vnifonn. Locke defines identical propositions 
to be those in which a term is affirmed of itself; 
and be gives as instances, " a soul is a koul." " a 



spirit is a spirit," "a law is a law," "right is 
right," uid " wrong is wrong.*— The definition 
of identical propositions given by Cronsas coin- 
cides exactly with that of Locke: "Quando 
nibjecti et aUributi sedem idem occupat ter- 
minus, eodem sensn prorsos reniens ; propo itio 
talto dicitur identica ; et nugatoria est."— Con- 
diUac, one of the highest authorities, certainly, 
among French logicians, expresses himself in 
the same manner. " Tout le sybteme dis con- 
nr-issances humaines pent tirt rendu pio' une 
expression plus abr6g6e et tout-a-fait iden- 
tiqne; les $nuationt sent des sensatiotu. 81 
nous pourions, dans toutes It's scienres fulTre 
^alement la g6n£rati»n des idfics, et saisir le 
viai qrstfme des diofcs, nous verrions d'une 
virile naitre toutes les autres, et nous trouver- 
riuns I'expretfrion abr6g6e de tout c« que nous 
sauri'ins, dans cette pn^poeition idemt.'que; La 
MBXB BST u MBMB.' Doe^ not the last of tbef« 
propositions, as well as the ftnt, fall under tb« 
dasa of tautological or nu^t<«y prop(«itioBs ? 
and, if this be the case^ will it not foBow, that 
the assertion whidi gave rise to this discaieioo 
requires some modification? — "CeA en r£p^ 
tant sans cewe, te mime est le mrtme, que le ^fio- 
mStre opvre tous scs prodigca." 
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tant de voUnmeM nor U eertUf par exempU, $e rSduuewt ft mm» rSp&er en eeiU mSk 
fa^ont d^drentetf que &eet unejigyre, oft Umiee let Ugnea tiriee dm eemUrt hUeir- 
eon/irenee $ont igaUe. Nous kb sayohs dovc FKRaguK bibx.'** 

'* Cetto demi^re conclusion, & laqneUe arriTe Diderot, est d*aiitant plus Strange, 
comme le dit celui qui la cite, que c'est pr^cisement paroe que les math^matiqiwi 
travaillent sur la Terite conditionelle, qu'elles sont dou^ d*aiie pleine oertitiide^ 
ainsi que j'ai toche de la (aire Toir ailleurs,* et que c'est par ooDseqoent I oe titre 
qu'elles mcritcnt 6minemnient le nom de edenee. Mais de ce qnhin phiksophe, 
tel que Diderot, s'est 6gare dans une consequence k laqnelle sans doute il ss- 
piroit, je ne crois pas que Ton doive conclure i la n^cessit^ de chaoger nn 
langage philosophiquc et conforme k la verity. 8i ce langage a one apperenot de 
paradoxc, ce que je ne sons pas, il faut t4cher de la refonner, k qnoi je siiis bieo 
dispose k cooperer. 

" Dans tout le volume que j*extrais, il n*est plus question de U discussion qui 
▼ient de nous occuper. Je ne crois pas en cons^uence aroir occasion d 7 rerenir. 
Ce n*est pas mcme sans rogret, et san une sorte de repugnance, qae je Pai entre- 
prise. Je ne la tenninerai pas sans rappeler encore une fois qne I'espece d*oppo- 
sition qui r^gne cntro nos opinions est moins r^elle qu'apparente, et que Mr. 
Dugald Stewart a juge lui-meme que c^^toit sur les mots que nous difiSrions, 
plnt<^t que sur le fond des choses." 

Article II. — (See p. 233.) — Inductive Method of Inquiry. (§ 1.) 

For the contents of this Article, as well as of the former, I am indebted to M 
Prevost. They are extracted from a letter, dated Geneva, 9th April, 1815. My 
readers will thiiH bo put in poHRCsbion of the opinion of my learned friend on the 
only two questions of any moment which we have had occasion to discuss in the 
course of our long literary correHpoudence. The difference between us, in both 
infltanccB, I perfectly agree with him in thinking, is more apparent than real. 

"... Mais il y a une autre question sur laquclle nous dificrons, ou du moini 
nous ne nous exprimous pas de memc. C'est ce qu'ctablit d'une maniere positive, 
et dans des expressions bien honorables pour moi, la note qui se trouve au has 
do la p. 311* de co mr?mo 2d volume de vos Elements, &c. Ce qn*il y a de 
singnlier, c'est qu'encore ici, j'ai lieu de croiro que notre dissentiment est moins 
reel qu'apparent, et que la controverse sur ce point n'est pas moins vcrbale que sur 
I'antre, peut-otre plus, ou du moins plus evidcmment telle. La chose vaut la peine 
d'etre eclaircio. Et d'abord, vu la distance qui nous separe, oscrois-je vous prier 
de reliro ici co que je dis a la page viii. et ix. de ma preface k la traduction 
de votre j)rcniier volume. Vous y verrez que jo n'etablis aucune difference 
cntrc nous rclativement h la nature des causes physiques.* En citant h la page 

> L'flrrxur U» Avfugkt. citemcnt a touten lea opinions de raut«\ir. Je 

2 Ufg yiijnrt, p. 15 ct 25 ot wiiv.— Fjrwiw dt me «ui.i i>r(>»crit dan« cctte traduction de rendre 
I'liili^uijifii,-. torn, ij p. 1 2 n 13. fidiMomcnt sen ponfees. et je nal paa cru doToir 

3 I'a;;o 2:i;» of this t-dition. tonjoura lui oppoacr lea miennea, dans lea cas 
• The paa8aj,'C here referred to l.y M. Pn'vcwt rarca «>."\ je ne mo tmurois paa daccord arec 

i^ rv* folI«)wa : — lui, j'cn donnemi un ^eul cxemplc. L'autear 

"Je n'cntcnd paa tfuicfoia souvrirc impll- tnvisnge comme contraire aux principe* d'une 
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SI iMu 2d vol. les denx phrases anx queUMTOOs r^uisez mes opinions k ce scyet, il 
Yous & ^happe que la premiere de ces phrases 6toit modifi^e par celle qni la suit et 
que YOUS avez omise. Cette modification est tont-lUfait essentielle. ' 8i I'on analyse 
le mot force ou inergie^ et qu'on se borne aux causes naturelles ; on vcrra que cela 
signifie que Teffet sait constamment la cause par quelqne loi de la natare/ Dans 
mes cours d enseignement, jHnsiste beaucoup sur cctte definition, ftlaquelleje ne crois 
pas que (dans yos idees telles que je Ics connois) tous ayez rien ^ objector. Elle 
presente en effet le meme caractcre dcs causes physiques que Hume et yous ; et elle 
r^pond en merae temps k nne difficultc de Rcid, tr^s-fondee si on n'y met aucune 
limite. Est-il besoin avcc yoqs de details et d'exemples ? Je ne le pense pas. 
Ccpendant la crainte d'«^tre obscur me fera lyouter un mot. A la nouvelle lune de 
Mars, les Mahometans se tiennent prets & voir, et d^s qu'ils raper9oiYent ils jettent 
un cri. Ce cri est bien un signe, mais non une cause de I'apparition que j'aurai 
doYant les yeux en les toumant vers le ciel. II precede, mais ce n'cst pas en vertn 
d*une loi. R6ciproqncment, un corps ^lectrique etant frott^, un autre corps s'en 
approchc, je dis iudifieremment que Tun de ces corps attire Tautre, ou que Felec- 
tricite est cause de ce mouvcment. C'est que ces faits se suivent en vcrtu des lois 
de Telectricite. Et il est entendu qoe Ton reraonte, tant que Von pent, de cause 
en cause. Ainsi Ton pourroit demander la cause de r^lectricit^ ; comme on pour- 
roit demander cellc do la fi^vre, qui elle-meme est cause du delire, &c. &c. Je dis 
done que nous sommes pleinement d'accord sur la nature des causes physiques, k 
moins (ce que je ne pr^vois pas) que yous ne me contestiez la distinction que j'6ta- 
blis entre cause et signe. — Le point sur lequel nous ne sommes pas d'accord (et od 
j'ai centre moi, outre vous, plusieurs nobles autorites) est une question de physique 
pure ; savoir : la cause de la gravitation est-elle au nombro de celles dont on doit 
8*occuper ? Persistons & cet ^gard chacun dans notre opinion. II est probable que 
ce champ de discussion ne nous engagera pas dans une controverse directe, et je 
m*en feliciterai — Je passe & remarquer la difference entre loi et cause* Une loi 
est un rapport, ou mieux, un rapport de rapports, une proportion. C'est une chose 
th^rique ; c'est une generalisation ; une loi no pent agir. II faut done un agent ; 
une cause, pour r^aliser un changement. Exemple. * 8i le pole nord d'un aimant 
est approche du pole sud d'nn autre aimant, il y a attraction.' C'est une loi. Mais 
ce simple ^nonce ne produit rien. Maintenant j'ai sur ma table deux aimans, 
j 'oppose leurs poles antagonistes ; la cause y est ; Pattniction (ou approche) suivra 
d'apres la loi. — J*ai risqu^ de proposer que le mot agent fut plus pardculi^rement 
consacre aux causes impulsives, parce-qu'elles sent celles qui produisent des ph6- 



laina philosophie U recherche de la catiae oo 
du mfcanisme de la grariUition. Ccux qui ont 
C4>nnoiivance des traTaux entreprix et ex6cut6« 
par O. L. Le Sage sur cette matidre. aavent 
qu'une telle recherche e«i compatible arec la 
Di^thode philoeophique U plos rigoureu«e. Je 
ftuis pleinement d'accord arec M. Stewart, quant 
4 la r^e g6n6rale i laqueKe cette maxime par- 
ticali«>re se rapporte. II y a une limite, que le 
philoicophe dnit reconnolUv, ct au dels! de la- 
quePe il ne doit pas pousser ses recherches. 
Mais Je diffdre lur la place oil cette limite doit 
Cire po8(^ : en convcnant toutcfoi*, que la ro- 



chcrche du m6rani8ino de la graritation a 6t6 
roccanl(»n d'une multitude d'erreurs, et que c'oel 
un veritable 6suell qui dolt (^tre icigneusement 
<!Tit€ par oeux qni ddbutent dans la carri?re des 
sdonces philosophiques. Quoique cette quee- 
tion soit trig int^rosaante en physique, elle Test 
moins en n.Ccaphysique, ou plutot en loglque ; 
puisque dans cotte demidre science oe n'ert 
qu'un exemple d'un r6^1e qui a beaucoup d'ap- 
pMoations. Par cette raison, Je mVsticndrai 
d'entrer ici danx la difcus-don de ce point con- 
test ^.*' 

1 Page S.'U cf this edition. 
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nomiiQen tret commnns, tr«fl-bien dfacntet, et muTeneU. J« n'ai propnae cek 
qn'avec one exprcMMo de doQte ; et je n'ai rien h dire A ceaz q«i m*j refoseat. — 
Poor mienx montrer que U distinction de loi et aniw est oecetiure en phjoqne, 
j'aeeni d^on exemple. Un homme, renn de je ike lois on, Toit nn cbenl qvi 
trmine nn chariot ; mais il n sperToit point le« traits. A chaqoe pns qoe &tt le 
cbeTsl, il Toit le chariot aTancer.* 11 en conchit qoe le cberal est cmose dn moore- 
ment da chariot. II pen<&tre plus arant et tronTe les traits; il reconnoit que ce 
mofiTemcnt se rapporte a llmpalsinn. Toot cela suppose qall connoit Ws lois de 
celles^. Le cheval est one caase, le trait est one caose plos recniee. Celt 
celle-ci que j'appellerois an a^nt. Mais poar cette demi^re denomination je ne 
dots pas trop y tenir. — Qoant k la fiction de BoscoTich, porement fajpotbetiqae ; 
j'aTone qoe je ne vois pas qu*elle loit d'on grand poids en farenr de ceox qai io- 
cnlpent la recherche de la caose de la graTitation. J^anrois sor ce siyet plos i 
dire ; mais comme c'est porement on point de physique, il me semble qne je poif 
ici m'en abstenir." 

[Akticle Ill.^Sec pp. 115, 121, Sec.) — Retuoning and Deduetiom, <£r. 

The following Article, which is also relatire to Mr. Stewart's doctrine of Mathe- 
matical Reasoning, is an extract from a letter bj the Rer. William Traill, LL.D., 
the biographer of Simnon, and Emeritos Professor of Mathematics in Marischal 
rv>llege, Aberdeen. The letter was written from his retirement at Bath, in March 
1815, and is addressed to the late Thomas Thomson, Esq., by whom, as will be 
seen, it was intended to be comraonicated to Mr. Stewart. I find it inserted at 
the end of Mr. Stewart's copy of the present rolome. — Ed. 

" You probably may recollect my haviog mentioned to yoo a dissertation of 
Buffon on the hypothetical nature of mathematical science. I hare not had any 
opportunity of examining tho periodical publications fntm 1767 to 1770, in which 
] Nhould have a chance of finding some account of, or some quotation from it. 
Hut in looking over some old pA{>erfl, the latest of which are dated 1771, I find in 
a short sketch of the History of Mathematics, which was a part of some lectures I 
meant to give at the conclusion of the mathematical course at Aberdeen, an allu- 
sion to this notion in the following words: — ' Hence this science has l>oen called 
the arbitrary creature of our own imagination, in which tho most remote conclu- 
sions are no more true than the firot definitions,' &c. This no doubt refers to 
Buffon, but in that sentence is a correction to all api>earance made at the time— 
* Hence M. Buffon has consitlered this science as merely arbitrary, and as the 
creature of our own injagination,' &c. But there being no reference to the book, I 
can only infer that I considered the remark and the authority as fimiiliar to me at 
the time. I would not at present express myself preciwely as I then ditl ; but as 
this was written forty-five years ago at leo^t, I imagine tho expression has had 
reference to the language, as well as to the notion of Buffon. I did not indeed 
want this or any confirmation of the general statement, but I trouble you wiih 
the detail, in case you should have mentioned the nuitter to Mr. Stewart If 
yoa ha^e not done so, there is no occasion to trouble him about it. His (Mr. S.^ 

t n ssl snteDda que c« fait m r6pSte souvent d'une manidre unlforme b v plusieur* chArioU 
St Mrativemenl tor chacun. 
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expressions arise from his general speculations on the subject, and can never be 
attributed to Buffon, who probably was contrasting mathematical propositions with 
physical. Besides, the general notion is not uncommon in both ancient and modem 
writers. Proclus calls the definitions of Euclid hypotheses, which corresponds 
with Mr. Stewart's notion, and some expressions of D' Alembert are very similar. 
In the EncydopSdie also, geometrical truths are called v€rit6a hypoth€tique8. See 
the Article O^omitrie^ in Eneyclop6die M^thodiqiie, {Mat?i6matiques,) torn. ii. p. 
132. Paris edit. 1785. 

" It seems not to be worth Mr. St«wart*8 while to pursue the inquiry, but if you 
have mentioned it, it is best to give these notices, which may save a little trouble 
in the search. 

" If I had met Mr. S. after reading his last volume, I would have mentioned a 
few difficulties and hesitations, which, however, might not have been of any use to 
him, who must have turned the subject over in every 8hai)e in which it was likely 
to occur to any of his readers. There are two or three mathematical things which 
I shall just hint ; but I beg leave also to say, that in case you have not mentioned 
BufTon, you need not take the trouble about these trifles. 

"P. 115. — Theoretical Mechanics. Assuming Inertia, the first book of the 
Principia is purely mathematical. In Optics also, from certain suppositions the 
reasoning becomes Mathematical in the same way ; but the real rays of light are 
not mathematical lines. 

" P. 121. — Postulates depend on Definitions, and are the foundation of geome* 
trical Constructions^ in the same way as Definitions are the foundation of Theorems. 
Axioms (whatever be their merits) equally apply to Theorems and to Problems, or 
rather to the demonstration of both. 

" P. 317. — Dr. Reid's supposition of repeated measurements (practical he means) 
of triangles, is very diflerent from the induction used in the binomial theorem, or 
in finding the law of any series ; in which last kind we have a perfect assurance, 
though not a regular demonstration. 

" P. 320. — The descriptions of the Conic Sections are said to be mechanical ; but 
though mechanical contrivances of description are used, the real assumptions on 
which the reasoning is founded are the mathematical definitions. Dr. Simson 
took the same definitions as L' Hospital ; though he disapproved of the mechanical 
language used in them. 

** I shall only further mention that I have a copy of Evelid^ reduced to syllogisms 
by Herlinus and Dasypodius. It is just such as Mr. Stewart supposes it to be, 
(p. 185 ;) but Dasypodius was no mean mathematician of that day. It is a thin 
folio ; the first and fiflh books by Herlinus ; the second, third, fourth, and sixth by 
Dasypodius; 1566. I have heard of teachers, fond of syllogisms, give propositions 
of Euclid to be demonstrated in that way, as Exercises.'*] 



[Article IV. — (See p, 233 ) — Oavsotifm. Addition to Notk O. 

It may be here proper to subjoin a few authorities applicable to the doctrine, 
more especially to Hume's doctrine of Causation, and which Mr. Stewart hail 
adduced in his pamphlet, entitled, A short Statement of some important facts re- 

VOL. III. 2 D 
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iMimtoiLe idle EUeimt tfm M«tknmaiitmi Fnfemnr m C4e Vmrmky if Edm^ 

takea frvm tJbe tnrt Tolaiiie of the FkiUmopif cf Ae If umum MimJ, were br Xr. 
Bcevart svbaoqtKDtlj i»~orporBte(i in the wcwad volaae. Afl •• Bgmlbed «re 
tJbereCore bov oaittr«d. tboce oalj beng kere reprinted wUdi requre and nefit 
pmemtko, ia a w'>rk l«ai epbesenl tlna sd vxaBoaoMl pamphlet. 

PaMiB^ over a prelinunafT diacaenoa ia rrgard ta a piagige of Xavorwni, 
(Ifew. lib. i. c. L tect*. 1 1, 12 J it maj be itated, that Mr. Strwart, after referring 
ta the aeoond •''ctiaD of the fbvt chapter, of the first rDfamie of hi> PkHotfpky offkt 
Hmmam Jfimd. axtd qnoCni^ the t vo opening pangraphft. (ppw 96t. 97.) after refirrrrng; 
moreorer, to X«Ae« C and D. at the end of that roluate, and paitiallT qooting the 
former, addocet the pueage of Bicos there giren, fp. 478.) Then, after ttatnig 
that '* he wm himself the first vriter who, vinee the pablicatioB of the Treatim om 
ffmrnan Kaimre, attempte*! to frhew, that whaterer merit we maj allow to Mr. 
Home** iUa»trati<^Hit, he had been conipletelj antii.'ipated br authors of a more 
earij date, in the easential principle which is at present in qneaiion f^ be proceeds, 
in the>Sr«l place, to mauifeat the tmth of this anticipation bj **passagea extracted 
from writers prior to Hume, all of whom seem to hare had a clear perception of 
that leading principle in his E$$mf^ which hat chieflj attracted the notice of suc- 
ceeding philosophers.'* 

The first pa»-Migc ih fruw Dari:<iw ; it will be found at large in Note C. of the 
Elements, rol. i. (p. 470,) and is therefore here omitted. 

The second testimony is Dr. Clabke's : — 

*' AU things tftat are done in the world, are done eitJter immediaid^ hff God 
himself, or hy created intelligent beings : ^fatter being evidently not at all capable 
of any laws or powers whatsoever, any more than it is capable of intelligence ; ex- 
cepting only this one negative power, that every part of it will, of itself, always 
and nec«>NNunly continue in tliat state, whether of rest or motion, wherein it at 
present \n. S<j that all tlione things which wc commonly say are the effects of the 
natural |M»w<rM of matter, an«l laws of motion ; of gravitation, attraction, or the 
like ; are in<lee(J, (if we will »*[)cak Btrictly and properly,) the effects cf God's acting 
upon m/ttter contlnuaVy and every moment, either immediately by himself, or 
mediately hy name created intellif/ent beings. Consequently there is no such thing, 
as what men commonly call the Course of Nature, or the Powers of Nature. The 
Course of Nature, truly and properly speaking, is nothing else but the will of God 
producing certain effects in a continued, regular, constant, and uniform mannerV 
— Works, vol. ii. p. 698, folio edition. 

To this may l»o added, four pasKages from the works of Clarke, subsequently 
quote<l, in opposition to the intrinsic necessity of physical causes. They are as 
follows : — 

" 'i'ho notion, of the world's being a great machine, going on without the inter- 
position of God, as a clwk continues to go without the assistance of a clockmaker, 
is the notion of materialifim and fate, and tends (under pretence of making God 
A siipraniundono intelligence) to exclude Providence and God's government in 
reality out of the world. And hy the same reason that a philosopher can represent 
all things going on from the beginning of the creation, without any government or 
interpoHition of Providtijcc ; a sceptic will easily argue still farther backwards, and 
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suppose that things have from etornity gone on, (as thej now do,) without any true 
creation or author at all, but only what such arguers call aU-wiie and eternal 
nature." — Firet Beply to LeUmitZf p. 15. 

" Necessity excludes all possibility of non-existence, and admits of no limits ; it 
is inconsistent with preference, and independent on any wilL" — Defence of Clark^e 
Fifth Beply to Leibnitz. (Compare Gregory's testimony, subsequently alleged in 
confirmation of the same thing.) 

" The amount of the system (Spinozism) is this, — That all things are equally self- 
existent, and, consequently, that the material world is God." — WarkSf vol. ii. p. 
548, folio edit. 

A passage analogous to this, and from the same part of his writings, is the fol- 
lowing: — 

" All things in the world appear plainly to be the most arbitrary that can 
be imagined, and to be wholly the efifects, not of Neceetity^ but of wisdom and 
choice. Motion itaelf, and all its quantities and directions, with the laws of Chra- 
vitaiioUy are entirely arbitrary, and might possibly have been altogether different 
from what they now are. The number and motion of the heavenly bodies have no 
manner of necessity in the nature of the things themselves. Every thing upon 
earth is still more evidently arbitrary, and plainly the product, not of neeeesity, but 
of will." (These observations it will be seen agree with those of Robisou subse- 
quently adduced.) 

The third testimony is from Bishop Butleb, which will be found in Note C. of 
the Elements^ vol. i. p. 476. 

Fourthly, There follow three passages from Bishop Bekkelet, but these are all 
quoted in the first and second volumes of the Elemen's. The first passage is given 
in Note C. of the first volume, (p. 476,) and in vol. ii. (p. 241) — the second is in the 
same Note C, (p. 477,) and likewise in vol. ii. (p. 239)— the third is given in vol. ii. 
(pp. 239, 240.) 

The fifth authority is Bishop Bbown ; it will be found in Elements, vol. ii. 
Note 0, (p. 389.) 

These anticipations of Hume's doctrine of causation might be greatly multiplied. 
Mr. Stewart, however, in the second place, annexes the following quotations from 
authors subsequent to Hume. 

Of these the first is from Dr. Richard Prick : — 

" What we observe by our external senses, iH properly no more than that one 
Using follows another, or the constant conjunction of certain events ; as of the melt- 
ing of wax, with placing it in the flame of a candle ; and, in general, of such and 
such alterations in the qualities of bodies, with such and such circumstances of 
their situation. That one thing is the cause of another, or produces it by its own 
efficacy and operation, we never see." — Beview of Oie Principal Questions and 
Difficulties in Morals^ p. 30, second edit. 

Mr. Stewart subjoins : — " In a note on this passage, the author remarks, that 
several observations to this purpose are made by MalebrancJie, who maintained, 
that nothing in nature is ever the proper cause or efficient of another, but only the 
occasion ; the Deity, according to him, being the sole agent in all effects and 
events. But Mr. Hume," Dr. Price adds, " has more particularly insisted on the 
observation here made, with a very different view." 
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Th«;re are giTeo, tecondlj, the enraing punges from Rsto : — 

'* With regard to the phenomena of nature, the important end of knowing the 
caosoii, besides gratifving oar cuno«itT, is, that we maj know when to expect 
them, or bow to bring them about. I'his is Tery often of real importance in life; 
and tills porpoie is served, bj knowing what bjf the count of nature goe» he/on 
them, and is connecUd with them; and this therefore we call the cause pftmck a 
phencmewm.^^ 

*' If a magnet be broaght near to a mariner's compass, the needle, which wss 
before at rest, immediately begins to move, and bends its course towards the 
mngnet, or perhaps the contrary way. If an unlearned sailor is asked the caose of 
this motion of the needle, he is at no loss for an answer. He tells yon it is the 
magnet ; and the pnx>f is clear ; for, remove the magnet, and the effect ceases ; 
bring it near, and the effect is again produced. It is therefore evident to sense 
that the magnet is the cause of this effect. 

" A Cartesian philosupher enters deeper into the cause of this phenomenon. 
He observes that the magnet does not touch the needle, and therefore can give it 
no impulse. He pities the ignorance of the sailor. The effect is produced by 
magnetic eTiiria or subtile mutter, which parses from the magnet to the needle, 
and furces it from its place. He can even show you in a figure, where theae mag- 
netic efiiuvia insue from the magnet, what round they take, and what way they 
return home again ; and thus he thinks he comprehends perfectly how, and by 
what cause, the motion of the needle is produced. 

" A Newtonian pliilosopher inquires what proof can be offered for the existence 
of mngiietic effluvia, and can find none. He therefore holds it as a fiction, a hypo- 
the^iH ; and \w has learned that hypotheses ought to have no place in the philo- 
sophy of nature. He confesscM bin ignorance of the real caune of this motion, and 
thinks that his buninesN as a philosopher is only to find, from experiment, the lavs 
by whirh it is npjulati'd in all canes. 

" TIh'so thr«'e {MrMonM differ much in their sentiments with regard to the real 
cause of tluH {diononicDoii, and the man who knows most \» he who is seuHiblc that 
lie knows nothing of tlie njatter.'' — J\»inyB on the Active Pmrcrg, Essay I. ch. vi. 
p. 41. 

" It iH to tljin (lay proMt-matical, wh<-tljcr all the phenomena of the material 
M stem Ih) produced l.y the immediate operation of the First Cause, according to 
tlio laws \vlii( li his wisdom determined; or whether Huhordinate causes ore em- 
jdoyed by him iti the operations of nature ; ond if they be, what their nature, their 
number, and tlwir differences are? and whether, in all cases, they act by commib« 
sion, or in some according to their discretion ?'' 

** When we are so much in tlie dark with repard to the real causes of the ]>he- 
nomena of nature, juul buve a strong desire to know them, it is not strange that 
ingenious men should funu numberless conjecturcH and theories, by which the f<.>u1, 
hungering for knowled^'e, is fed with ihaff instead of wheat. 

" In a very ancient system, Love and Strife were made the causes of things: in 
the rythagorenn ai.d rialonic systenj, Matter, Ideas, and Intelligent Mind: by 
AriNtotle, .Matter, Konn, and Trivation. Descartes thought that Matter, and a 
certain quantity of Motion, piven at first by the Ahnighty, are sufficient to account 
f'>r all the plienomena of the natural world. Leibnitz, that tht earth is made up 
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of Monades, active aud percipient, wbicb, by tbeir active power received at first, 
produce all tbe changes they undergo. 

" While men thus wandered in tbe dark in search of causes, unwilling to confess 
tbeir disappointment, they vainly conceived everything they stumbled upon to be 
a cause ; aud the proper notion of a cause is lost, by giving tbe name to number- 
less things which neither are nor can be causes." 

" This confusion of various things under the name of causes, is tbe more easily 
tolerated, because, however buiiful it may be to sound philosophy, it has little 
influence upon the concerns of life. A constant antecedent or concomitant of the 
phenomenon whose cause is sought, may answer the purpose of the inquirer, as 
well as if the real cause were known. Thus, a sailor desires to know the cause of 
the tides, that he may know when to expect high-water : he is told, that it is high- 
water when the moon is so many hours past tbe meridian ; and now he thinks ho 
knows the cause of the tides. What he takes for tbe cause answers bis purpose, 
and his mistake does bim no harm. 

" Those philosophers seem to have had the justest views of nature, as well as of 
the weakness of human understanding, who, giving up the pretence of discovering 
the causes of the operations of nature, have applied themselves to discover, by ob- 
servation tind experiment, the rules or laws of nature, according to which the phe- 
nomena of nature are produced. 

** In compliance with custom, or perhaps to gratify the avidity of knowing tbe 
causes of things, we call the laws of nature, causes and active powers. 80 we 
speak of the powers of gravitation, of magnetism, of electricity. 

" Wo call them causes of many of tbe phenomena of nature ; and such they are 
esteemed by the igfiorant and fuilf learned. 

" But those of juflter discernment see that laws of nature are not agents. They 
are not endowed with active power, and therefore cannot be causes in the proper 
sense. They are only the rviea according to which tM unhwum cause acts." — 
Active PowerSj Essay IV. ch. iii. pp. 286-288. 

Mr. Stewart afterwards cites from the same chapter the following passage : — 

** W^hcn we turn our attention to external objects, and begin to exercise our 
rational faculties about them, we find, that there are some motions and changes in 
them, which we have power to produce, and that they have many which must 
have some other cause. Either the objects must have life and active power, as we 
have, or they must be moved or changed by something that has life and active 
power, as external objects are moved by us. 

" Our first thoughts seem to be, That the objects in which we perceive such 
motion have understanding and active power as we have." 

" * Savages,' says tbe Abbe Raynal, * wherever they see motion which they can- 
not acconnt for, there they suppose a soul.* 

" All men may be considered as savages in this respect, until they are capable 
of instruction, and of using their faculties in a more perfect manner than 
savages do. 

*' Tbe rational conversations of birds and beasts in w5!jSop's Fables do not shock 
the belief of childix'n. They have that probability in them which we require in an 
epic poem. Poets give us a great deal of pleasure, by clothing every object with 
intellectual and moral attributes, in metaphor and in other figures. May not the 
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pleasure wliich we take in this poetical language, arise, in part, from ita oonts- 
pondence with our earliest sentiments ? 

" HoweTer this may be, the Abbe Rajnal*s obaerration is anfficientlj coofinned, 
both from fact, and from the structure of all languages. 

" Bude nations do really beheve sun, moon, and stars, earth, tea, and air, feoa- 
tains and lakes, to have understanding and active power. To pay homage to then, 
and implore their favour, is a kind of idolatry natural to savages. 

" All languages carry in their structure the marks of their being formed when 
this belief prevailed. The distinction of verbs and participles into active and pas- 
sive, which is found in all languages, must have been originally intended to distin* 
guish what is really active from what is merely passive ; and, in all languages, we 
find active verbs applied to those objects, in which, according to the Abbe Caynal's 
observation, savages suppose a soul. 

" Thus we say the sun rises and sets, and comes to the meridian ; the mooo 
changes ; the sea ebbs and flows ; the winds blow. Languages were formed by 
men who believed these objects to have life and active power in themselves. It 
was therefore proper and natural to express their motions and changes by active 
verbs. 

" There is no surer way of tracing the sentiments of nations before they have 
records, than by the structure of their language, which, notwithstanding the 
changes produced in it by time, will always retain some signatures of the thoughts 
of those by whom it was invented. When we find the same sentiments indicated 
in the structure of all languages, those sentiments must have been common to the 
human species when languages were invented. 

" When a few of superior intellectual abilities find leisure for speculation, tliey 
begin to philosophize, ami soon discover, that many of those objects which, at first, 
they believed to be intelligent and active, are really lifeless and passive. This is 
a very iinport^iiit discovery. It clevatos the mind, emancipates from many vulgar 
superstitions, and invites to farther discoveries of the same kiud. 

" As philosophy advances, life and activity in natural objects retire, and leave 
them dead and inactive. Instead of moving voluntarily, we find them to be moved 
necessarily ; instead of acting, we find then) to be acted upon ; and nature appears 
as one great niaclnne, wliere one wheel is turned by another, that by a third, and 
how fur this necessary succession may reach, the philosopher does not know. 

" The weakness of human reus >n makes men prone, when they leave one ex- 
treme, to rush into the opposite ; and thus philosophy, even in its infancy, may lead 
men from idolatry and pol} tlieism into atheism, and from ascribing active poteer 
to inanimate, beings, to conclude nil thin/fa to be carried on by neceuityJ* — Ibid. 
p. 281. 

Dr. Wakixo, I.ucasian Professor of Mathematics in Cambridge, supplies the 
third testimony : — 

•' 1. There is no necessary connexion known to us between cause and effect. 

" T'an any person by reasoning, independent of experience, from the cause 
deduce the effect? No one ever has; and consequently, to 7«a»A«W there is no 
7i€cc88nry connexion known between cdusc arul effect. 

*' 2. Is it probable that any necessary connexion is contained in their own 
nature? 
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" When the Omnipotent created the world, he probably assigned to all things 
in it their connexion during their existence; tjg.y 1. That action and reaction 
should be equal and contrary. 2. That one body striking another should, in given 
circumstances, communicate to it a certain degree of motion. 3. I1iat some 
ideas in the mind should always accompany or succeed others. But could not 
the Almighty have assigned different connexions ? From his omnipotence, I argue 
that he could ; and if ihit could have been the case^ there U no connexion in their 
own nature between cause and effect; and, consequently, the latter is not neces- 
sarily subsequent to, or dcducible from the former, but entirely dependent on 
the Almighty Fiat." — Essay on the Principles of Human Knowledge^ (printed 
in 1794.) 

The fourth authority is that of Dr. Adam Febgdson, from whom there are 
quoted the following sentences : — 

" Science is sometimes defined, the knowledge of causes and effects in nature. 
But cause and effect, so far as we are enabled to conceive their relation, are terms 
of the same meaning with law of nature and its phenomena.*^ — Principles of 
Moral and Political Science^ vol. i. p. 116. 

" Those reasoners are in a great mistake, who think to supersede the existence 
of Mind and Providence, by tracing the operations of nature to their physical 
laws; ioT physical law is the cJtaracteristie operation of unerring mind." — Ibid, 
p. 180. ^ 

Fifthly, Professor Robisok's testimony is as follows : — 

" Surely the lessons are precious, by which Newton has taught us a system of 
doctrine which cannot be shaken, or share that fluctuation which has attached to 
all other speculations of curious man. But this cannot fail us, because it is nothing 
but a well-ordered narration of facts, presenting the events of nature to us in a 
way that at once points out their subordination, and most of their relations. While 
the magnificence of the objects commands respect, and perhaps raises our opinion 
of the excellence of human reason as high as is justifiable, we should ever keep in 
mind, that Newton's success was owing to the modesty of his procedure. He 
peremptorily resisted all disposition to speculate beyond the province of human 
intellect, conscious that all attainable science consisted in carefully ascertaining 
nature* s own laws; and thai every attempt to explain an ultimate law of nature^ 
by assigning its cause^ is absurd in itself against the acknowledged laws of 
judgment^ and will most certainly lead to error. It is only by following his 
example that we can hope for his success." — Elements of Mechanical Philosophy ^ 
p. 672. 

Another passage from the same work is subsequently quoted, " in opposition to 
an opinion of the celebrated M. De La Place, about the necessary existence of the 
law of gravitation." 

" Of all the marks of purpose and of wise contrivance in the solar system, the 
most conspicuous is the selection of a gravitation in the inverse duplicate ratio of 
the distances. Till within these few eventful years, it has been the professed 
admiration of philosophers of all sects. But M. De La Place annihilates at once 
an the wisdom of this selection, by saying, that this law of gravitation is essential 
to all quab'ties that are diffused from a centre. It is the law of action inherent in 
an atom of matter in virtue of its mere existence. Therefore it is no indication of 
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pnrpoee, or mark of choice, or example of wisdom. It cannot be athmcise. 
Matter is what it is."— Ihid. p. 686, et stq. 

To these. Sixthly, may be adileil, the obserration of Dr. James Greoort. 

" Supposing thai some of the relations of event, particularly that of physical 
cause and effect, comprehending the circumstance of their coMtant conjunction, 
aa it has been very properly called, which seems always to be impli(*d in strict 
physical r^Monings, as well as in the common notions and actual conduct of man- 
kind, are necessary, like thoee of quantity, which are the objects of mathematical 
reasoning; the opinion, that there must be an exertion of power or activity to pro- 
duce such events, would be not merely erroneous, but absurd : for, on that puppo- 
■ition, no power or agency would be requisite to produce them, any more than to 
produce the relations of geometry ; and no power in heaven or earth could prevent 
them from being what they are.** — Philotophical and Literary £$sat/$, Intrnd. 
p. 221. 

Finally, Mr. Stewart remarks, that " the great merit of Mr. Hume's K»sajf 
an Necessary Connexion^ consists in the clearness and fulness with which he has 
exposed the inaccuracy of this language ; and whatever his own views were in the 
statement of his argument, candour forces us to acknowledge, that, while it is cal- 
culated to keep steadily in the view of Natural Philosophers the proper objects of 
their physical pursuits, it furnishes new and powerful weapons to the friends of 
religion, if they were sufficiently aware of their importance. Wliile we condemn 
therefore his conclusion as sophistical and false, we are called upon, not only by 
that justice which is duo to his philosophical abilities, but by our fidelity to the 
cause for which we profess to combat, not to involve both conclusion and premises 
in the same condemnation." In addition to this, he quotes the paragraph (in pp. 
98, 09,) of the first volume of his Elements^ and the relative Note D, p. (479.) 

Thus, all the authorities quoted by Mr. Stewart in reference to the theory of 
Causation, will bo found, either in the first volume of his Elements, Note C, with 
its relative text, (ch. i. § 2,) or in the second volume. Note 0, with it* relative 
text, (ch. iv. § 1,) while to these, as a supplement, is to be added the present 
Article.— ^c/.] 
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